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A Parable 


N Ambitious Young Man decided to enter the service of a Great Industrial 
Plant. It was no haphazard, hasty decision but was arrived at after long, 
mature and serious deliberation. He was on the threshold of life and was 

well equipped for its trials and struggles. As a recent graduate of a prominent 
University, the professions were open to him and he, and his parents, regarded 
each in turn, from all sides and from every point of view. 

In each the only possible future certainly apparent was uncertainty. Law, 
Medicine, Ethics, the Sciences—in which could he succeed and make a life’s 
success of? Struggle, strive and labor as he would he knew, from observation, 
that success and old age, security, independence and comfort, came only to the 
few, in any of the professions, and that even the few attaining this desired goal, 
liad to have their efforts attended by the element of luck. 

In the service of the Great Industrial Plant, however, this uncertainty was 
entirely eliminated. What his future was to be, what he could attain, and what 
his oid age would find in honor, comfort and security, was a fixed fact. All he 
had to do.was to labor faithfully in its interests, preserve his physical, intellectual 
and moral health and the desired haven of restful, independent surroundings in 
his declining years, was as sure as that he lived. 

For over a century of its life and constantly increasing business, the fixed, 
well known policy of the Great Plant was the simple one of the advancement 
of its faithful employees, one by one, each in his turn when length of service 
placed each at the top of the list in his grade and vacancy occurred above. 

Each commenced at the foot, in every branch of the business, whichever his 
aptitude prompted him to begin in, and each, if he lived and preserved the pers 
sonal qualities alluded to above, finished at the top. 
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No violation or exception was permitted to this rule and the Board of 
Directors was inexorable in its enactment. Of course, he knew individuals fell 
by the wayside, but it was always through their own fault, neglect, viciousness 
or volition. If they chose to keep in and maintain their side of the unwritten, 
but taken-for-granted contract, the goal was certain. 


Men, after attaining the highest grade of the working force—that of Super- 
intendent in a branch—were, at times, found enfeebled by the advance of old age 
or some inherited or acquired poor mental or physical condition, and unable prop- 
erly to assume the duties of the next position, that of Assistant General Manager ; 
but in that case the Board of Directors treated the long faithful work of its good 
servant with the consideration he deserved, and relieved him from further labor 
on a fair and just pension for life. This simple, satisfying system extended 
throughout the works of the Industrial Plant, from the newest comer to the 
highest, oldest official of the business. 

It was a system so satisfying to the needs of an ambitious, success-seeking 
young manhood, that it attracted and kept in its employ the best material of the 
land. 

Every employee had a personal interest in the Plant, its progress, popularity 
and history. Its success was the individual concern of every man on its rolls. The 
inventive intellectual powers of each mind were at the honest service of its 
advancing business; the muscles and thews of each striving servant at the throt- 
tles, wheels and levers of its many machines, were cultivated to their highest 
development, in the effort to attain the best there was in them. The general inter- 
est of the Plant was the individual interest of all, and its growth, improvement 
and business success, made it the model and envy of the world. 

Every man of its force went to bed each night happy and contented, knowing 
that the morrow, with its security and ‘peace, was all his own, that day succeeding 
day would surely bring to him, as to all, exact justice and reward. Hope—secure 
hope, the joyful incentive of all honest effort—was always with him in his toil, 
and contentment and happiness followed his daily footsteps. 

Our Ambitious Young Man found in the service of the Great Plant his con- 
fident hopes realized. After thirty years faithful, honest service he was Superin- 
tendent of his Division, head of the list of Superintendents and contentedly strug- 
gling in its interests, waiting for the expected vacancy and advancement to the 
next position of Assistant General Manager. 


But at this time a radical revolution in the personnel of the Great Plant 
occurred ! 

The stock changed hands and came into possession of a powerful syndicate 
of the growing element of the younger interests. A new Manager and Assistants 
were put in office from the ranks of the stockholders, and the old satisfying meth- 
ods of decades past were threatened with revolution. 

The first to suffer was our Young Friend. 

When the new General Manager came in, he found in his office one of the 
+more recent of the Plant’s employees, occupying, temporarily, the position of office 
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secretary. This young gentleman had seen some fifteen years’ service in the 
shops of the Plant and was well equipped for the position of Secretary to the 
General Manager. His knowledge of the details of the business of nearly all 
branches of the work, gathered while he ocupied the inferior positions, made 
him a most valuable advisor to the eager and industrious new Manager who was 
ambitious to master every intricacy of the business over which he now presided. 

The Secretary was a fund of knowledge, of helpful energy, with a winning 
and affable personality. 

Before the middle of the first year of the new management, one of the As- 
sistant General Managers resigned. The news spread throughout the 
works and our old friend, the senior Superintendent, was congratulated on all 
sides by his life long comrades in the office that the day of his well earned promo- 
tion had arrived. 

He went to his home and family that night, a joyful and happy man. 


In his office, the next morning, he was struck by a thunderbolt! The rumor 
went forth that the private secretary of the General Manager had been appointed 
tc the vacant position of Assistant General Manager! 

The news startled the employees of the Great Plant from top to bottom. 
Men paused in their work, and serious faces looked at each other with inquiring 
doubt. What did it mean? 

The encouraging words and love of his good wife, the unuttered sympathy, 
treely shown in the grave eyes of his associates, only made our Friend feel the 
unjust blow all the more keenly. But he was a man, a loyal servant to his loved 
and life-long master. It was but an exception, a passing necessity, forced on the 
Management for pressing reasons best known to themselves, and the habit and 
training of his life’s devotion to their interests, strengthened him to shake him- 
self together and resume, with heart and soul, his toil for the Plant’s best 
interests. 

But in four months another vacancy in the grade above was filled by another 
young secretary and, before the close of the year, still another. 

Finally, in the following year, a comparatively unknown man in the ranks 
of the Plant, was advanced to the coveted position of Assistant General Manager. 
To accomplish this, and in order to make the name of the favored man known, 
and not to shock too rudely the feelings of the older hands and the public, the 
selected one—who had been advocated for promotion by one of the Directors, a 
was put in charge of a prominent distant branch of the Plant. 





relative 

This could not well be done by arbitrarily putting him in there, over the 
heads of his superiors in the Branch, but the object was accomplished by trans- 
ferring all of these seniors to other posts of duty. Then the Favored One was 
put in charge of the Branch, an opportunity given him to advertise himself, and 





this being done—the promotion followed. Two more similar advancements were 


made in the year succeeding! The brain and sinew of the Great Plant was par- 


alyzed! 
A Neighbor, meeting our Old Friend, said to him: 
“Well, old friend, how did that labor-saving device vou were inventing for 
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the Plant come out? You had it well toward completion last time I saw it. It 
Was great.” 

“Oh!” he replied with a wan smile—‘TI put it in the dump, two years ago.” 

“What for?” continued the Neighbor. “It was a fine thing—and would have 
saved your people a mint of money! Why in the world did you not finish it ?” 

. “I lost all interest in it,” explained Our Old Friend, “and in everything else 
pertaining to the Plant! I had no heart or ambition to complete it. You know 
how they treated me, and others, when the time came for our promotion? I’m 
just where I was five years ago. There is nothing in it any more, but Pay Day— 
until death or retirement settles me!” And he smiled, wearily. 

“Yes, the world knows all that, and talks about it, too,” responded the Neigh- 
bor “It is too bad! But the Management defends its policy with the argument 
of ‘new vigorous young blood—new ideas!’ Isn’t there something in that?” 

“Why, good Lord, old friend, does the history of the world’s eminent, suc- 
cessful statesmen, lawyers, physicians, soldiers, financiers and all other careers, 
show that they become stale and weak in vigor and mental strength as they near 
sixty? Look over the world and get your answer! Why, the Management of the 
Plant is turning down and putting into disuse the seasoned, trained brains and 
sinews of its best servants! Servants who are, in ideas, experience, training and 
practical usefulness, without peers in the ranks of its workers. If the same pol- 
icy were applied to the matured and eminent men in the professions, and their 
places filled by so-called young-new-blood, what would be the end!” 

“But tell me, are not these 
juniors, who have been advanced over you older hands, good men? Do they not 


“You're surely right,” agreed the Neighbor. 


fill the positions satisfactorily ?” 

“In general, yes,” answered our Old Friend. “They fill their offices and per- 
form their duties all right, and no doubt will jog along to the satisfaction of 
themselves and their friends. But, in the name of fair dealing and justice, my 
dear friend, do they do it any better than I, or any of my experience, record and 
reputation would have done if given a chance and our deserts? We, who have 
been overslaughed, and all those other old employees of the Great Plant, who see 
their uncertain future in this unfair policy, say NO!—emphatically NO!! And 
look at the gross injustice of this method of advancement! We entered this bus- 
iness, when young, under a guarantee of sure advancement if we filled our side 
of the contract—unwritten, to be sure, but none the less legally established by 
unbroken custom and agreement! It was ‘work loyally, preserve your physical, 
mental and moral health, and if not found wanting in these, when the time comes 
your advancement is assured.’ Of late years has the Great Plant violated this 
contract? Come inside and let me show you the many vigorous, able, stalwart, 
deserving, labor-scarred—but now without hope—victims of this monstrous in- 
justice. It is not a square deal! Furthermore, it is disastrous injustice, because 
this policy is fatal to the best interests of the Plant, in that it not only shocks the 
security and contentment of and strangles the incentive to effort of the older 
hands, but has filled the younger element with unrest and uncertainty as to their 
tuture! They naturally think ‘what ts the use of effort and ambition? Strive as 
I may, through the coming long years of my service, my fate is apt to be that 
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vhich I see my superiors have suffered and I, in turn may be put on the refuse 
pile, when the time comes, to make place for a fortunate favorite’! 

“He has a right to such thoughts, as things are going, and such convictions 
can have but one effect—to dampen, if not kill, youthful ardor and effort, to make 
work perfunctory, to make his interest in the Plant only the selfish interest of get- 
ting a living and of getting that living in as easy a way, as selfish a way, as he 
safely can. 

“When you take awav the certainty of reward from a striving man, you take 
nothing more! 





away HOPE and hope gone, you breed drones in your people 
They will only do what they have to to earn their daily bread, and with such 
laborers—the shovel falls when the clock strikes. No volunteering of extra hours, 
extra effort, and the gratuitous use of muscle and brain for the love of the job. 

“The Employer is feared. He is no longer respected and loved. The Plant's 
interests are no longer the personal concern of its plodding force. They do not 
care to advertise it. They have no incentive and see no good in calling into birth 
the possible inventive genius, dormant in the brains of many of its members. 
They become uninterested routine grinders, doing what they have to; nothing 
more. 

“Will any business progress or prosper under such conditions? Am I not 
1ight? I tell you, my dear friend, the Great Plant I have loved and striven for 
all these years is losing ground, is bound to lose ground under such conditions. 
Its business is decreasing year by year, and it can not help but decrease year by 
year as long as the present policy of advancement is adhered to. Thoughtful and 
bold men in the Plant speak this way and in their hearts, all the rest know and 
think it. 

“The builders of a concern, if slaves, will make a job of it—if lovers of their 
work, a beautiful job! 

“Now, Old Friend, don't think this is the growl of the disgruntled, disap- 
pointed ones, as some of those who have been favored smilingly assume with self- 
gratify.ng comfort. It is the honest conviction of lovers of the grand Old 
Plant, whose success, interest and glory has been and will be theirs till life ends. 
But as sure as “A Souare DEAL” is the basis of all contentment to the toiler, 
come good luck, come bad luck, you can never get the best there is in it out of 
any business where favoritism reigns, and where the workers are made mere 
drones—with no interest in it—except the interest attaching to PAY DAY.” 


(End of the Parable. ) 


By striking out the words “Great In- 
dustrial Plant”, and substituting therefor 
the words “United States Army,’ the 
above Parable covers exactly conditions 
exciting gravest concern to the friends 
of the service today. 

Of course the object of the Parable is 
to show the effects -of the policy of pro- 
motion, as obtaining in our Army, if the 
same policy were applied to the manage- 


ment of any great commercial business. 

The Journal of the Military Service 
Institution offers this year, as the theme 
for its gold medal prize, “What System 
of Promotion and Retirement Will Se- 
cure the Highest Degree of Efficiency in 
the Commissioned Personnel of the U. S. 
Army?” The essays have been written 
and the prize awarded. 

The theme has incited some able and 
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instructive papers. This semi-official 
launching of this subject makes it perti- 
nent and proper for the Service and the 
friends of the service to speak up and ex- 
change ideas, that possible benefit may 
follow to the profession which defends 
our flag. 

Just and fair men cannot take excep- 
tion to respectful criticism, if honest, for 
honest criticism is the antidote for all 
public evil and does good; and the good 
of the Service is the steadfast aim of 
ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 

There is little value in going to 
Europe for lessons or to find compari- 
sons in this matter. Conditions and in- 
stitutions everywhere there are different 
and do not fit, nor ever will, the organi- 
zations of an American army and the 
motives, impulses, feelings and inde- 
pendent feelings of our free American 
soldiery. 


To make vacancies Elimination is 
preached. Who is going to eliminate, 
with exact justice to all? It must be some 
jury—and juries are but human beings 
with the failings of human beings? The 
shadow of the fear of such a jury would 
haunt us all. 


For advancement Selection is advocat- 
ed! Who is going to select? Again a 
jury! What jury could be found which 
would not select, more or less from per- 
sonal knowledge—if not from prejudice, 
bias, gratitude or interest? Juries are 
but men and men, at best, are influenced, 
even against their honest eager desires, 
by the elements above enumerated. Off- 
cers would fear such a jury and the 
thought of its coming would fill their 
lives with dissatisfaction and a baneful 
unhappiness ? 


No—the laws of retirement and the 
laws of nature work justly and to the 
satisfaction of all and give the Service 
all the elimination reasonably necessary. 

We see all around us in the Service 
today the unhappy results of the selec- 
tion principle? Until the promotion of 
Lieut. Col. Geo. Crook in 1873 to the 
grade of Brigadier-General for excep- 
tionally brilliant, meritorious and long 
continued work against Indians—pro- 
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motion by selection, from juniors, was 
never dreamed of in our little, hard- 
worked but splendid and _ contented 
Army. 

Since the Spanish War promotion by 
selection has become the custom. And 
who selects, and who are selected? 

Is it not those whom fortune has 
placed under the eye of—and in personal 
contact with—the authority having the 
temporary power to select: the one who 
has the good luck to be placed, at the 
time, where his activity, energy, useful- 
ness and fitness can impress his deserts 
on the selecting power? 

But in this selection when made, what 
justice is there to those others of equal, 
if not greater, activity, energy, useful- 
ness and fitness, who are at distant posts 
doing their allotted duty loyally, without 
the chance of being seen, heard of, or 
known to those of power to give prizes? 


Is that fair? Is that a “Square Deal?” 

Will it be denied that, if kind fortune 
had decreed that those absent and, to 
the selecting power, personally unknown 
ones, had been the PRESENT ONES, 
and their merits known, THEY would 
not have been the selected ones? No offi- 
cer of long standing and personal knowl- 
edge of our commissioned force can deny 
that. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen”—but for dear justice sake, give 
ALL the good flowers of our Army a 
chance to show their blushes, and not 
confine the favor to the few of lucky sit- 
uation and to those specially trained for 
the exhibition. 

If an officer is to earn his advance- 
ment by cultivating the friendship 
and favor of those powerful ones, with 
whom chance and good luck place him 
in personal contact, what is to become 
of the old-time soldierly qualities of fear- 
lessness, candor, modesty, comradeship 
and honest simplicity? Will not a politi- 
cal advancement by friendship, sought 
after, worked and intrigued for, spread 
a baneful mist over the bright escutch- 
eon of the soldier, tarnish the traditional 
virtues mentioned, and breed in their 
honored place the poisonous growth of 
other lamentable qualities which need 
not be mentioned? 
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Can a junior get up by such methods, 
without treading on the scarred and 
wounded bodies of his comrades ? 


Under the system of promotion of 
juniors, it is a misfortune to become a 
Colonel, a disgrace to approach sixty! 

Why should promotion by seniority 
stop at the Colonel’s grade? Does it 
take any specially brilliant mental genius 
to make a good brigadier? Are not his 
personal duties in time of peace merely 
routine, and such as can and are per- 
formed mainly by the staff he is pro- 
vided with? And, in time of war, do 
not merit and worth, daring and success 
soon arrange the wearers of stars in the 
order of fitness? 


Now that the seriousness of the ex- 
plosions on battleships has been brought 
to the attention of the President through 

the recent disaster on 
Aftermath of the Georgia, it is like- 
the Georgia ly that the ultimate re- 
Disaster sult of this catastrophy 

will be somewhat rad- 
ical and revolutionary. 

The first move following the report of 
the explosion was the appointment of a 
board of three officers to examine into 
the question of the construction and 
operation of turrets, and to make recom- 
mendations as to precautions and 
changes which should be carried out. 
This board consists of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Louis A. Kaiser, who has had 
wide experience in the turret of the bat- 
tleship Jilinois; Lieutenant-Commander 
Carl T. Vogelgesang, who served on the 
battleship [Visconsin in 1904, and had 
charge of the winning turret crew in that 
year, and Lieutenant L. C. Palmer, who 
has served as a turret officer on board 
the battleship Missouri. 

Conditions which have come to light 
following the explosion on the Georgia, 
and the investigations, reports and dis- 
cussions of this incident indicate that 
some one or more naval authorities or 
bureau have been somewhat negligent, 
and have not exercised the utmost care 
and foresight toward insuring the safety 


THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY CRY FOR 
A SovuareE DEA! 

Give it to them in a fired, legal rule of 
Promotion by Seniority and Fitness. Let 
the senior Colonel in every corps—line 
or staff—have his promotion to a star 
when the times comes, if he be fit. If not 
fit, pass te the next below him! Is it dif- 
ficult to ascertain if he be fit?) The three 
senior Major-Generals can decide that 
in five minutes, and everybody will be 
satisfied with their verdict. Our officers 
will have CERTAINTY and HOPE to 
live on; and with certainty and hope, in 
the hearts of those who struggle for the 
honor of the flag, you will have, as far as 
the army is concerned, the fulcrum for 
the lever which can move the world, if 
the Country ever needs the Army to 
move it. 


of warships while the guns are being 
fired. While the explosions on the bat- 
tleships issouri and Georgia were suffi- 
ciently disastrous to give pause to any 
one who follows the ways of the navy, 
many believe it fortunate that such acci- 
dents as these have not caused the total 
destruction of the vessels through the 
explosion of one or more powder maga- 
zines by ignition in the handling room 
by sparks from the turret above. 

After the A/issouri explosion automa- 
tic shutters were fitted on warships of 
the American Navy to close the opening 
leading from the turret to the handlins 
room below, to prevent the passage o 
sparks to that chamber. These shutters, 
however, do not completely close the 
opening, as apertures are formed therein 
for passage of hoist ropes of the ammu- 
nition cars. The burning of the powder 
in the Georvia’s turret was followed al- 
most immediately by burning grains fall- 
ing through these openings into the eight 
inch and twelve inch handling rooms, 
and the explosion of the magazine was 
only averted by the prompt and thought- 
ful action of those in the handling rooms. 
While the immediate effect of explosion 
of ammunition in a turret is such as to 
cause grave concern, naval officers afloat 
have not been entirely oblivious to the 
possible more appalling after results. At- 
tention has frequently been called by ex- 
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perts to the defects in the present shut- 
ter system, and also to a defect that is 
considered more inherent; that is, the 
present arrangements of the turret struc- 
tures, the relation of the handling rooms 
and magazines thereto, and the means of 
communication and supply of ammuni- 
tion through them. Reports have been 
received at the Navy Department from 
officers serving on board ships as far 
back as a time previous to the explosion 
on the Missouri calling attention to some 
or all of these faults in construction and 
arrangement, but it seems that because 
of differences of opinion as to the reme- 
dies suggested, the reports were pigeon- 
holed or ignored. But the Georgia inci- 
dent has brought all these reports and 
suggestions to the light again, and it is 
safe to say that the President, through 
the investigations and recommendations 
of the board, will take steps to forestall 
such disastrous occurrences in the future. 

There seems to be something very 
mystifying about the flarebacks on or off 
naval vessels, and this is the first and 
most difficult problem which the board 
will have to tackle. It is claimed that 
the guns in our seacoast defenses are 
fired just as rapidly as those of the Navy 
and in some cases more rapidly. In the 
case of fort guns mounted on disappear- 
ing carriages, when a gun is depressed 
to loading position, its muzzle is behind 
and shielded by the parapet and a flare- 
back is not as apt to occur by wind 
blowing in the muzzie. Many guns in 
the fortification, however, are mounted 
on barbette carriages and are just as 
much exposed to the wind as the guns 
of warships. But notwithstanding this 
fact the Army has never had an accident 
which was attributed to a flareback : and 
for this reason no mechanism has been 
attached to these guns for blowing out 
the after-discharge gas, such as is used 
in the Navy. Flarebacks are rare occur- 
ences in the British Navy, although that 
service fires its 9.2 inch guns faster than 
we do our 8 inch ones. 


The more vital question, however, 
which the board will probably consider 
is the insurance of the further safety 
of a vessel when an accident does occur 
in the turret. As the turret and asso- 
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ciated parts are now constructed, one 
can stand in the turret and have a clear 
view into the handling room forty feet 
below through the ammunition hoist 
shaft. The passage through the shaft is 
so unobstructed that one officer, Lieuten- 
ant A. M. Beecher, in the fall of 1903, on 
board the Maine, fell from the turret 
down this shaft, fracturing his skull and 
dying a short time afterwards. The only 
closure for the shaft being the shutter 
before referred to, it is realized that 
some more effective means will have to 
be provided to prevent sparks from the 
turret falling to the ammunition room 
below. This will probably mean _ that 
radical changes will have to be made in 
the construction of the turret. In the 
British service ammunition is hoisted 
from the handling room to a floor be- 
tween the handling room and the turret 
and completely closing the turret-shaft. 
It is then transferred from the first hoist 
to another not directly above it, the sec- 
ond hoist lifting the charge to the turret 
above. During the progress of the am- 
munition from the handling room to the 
turret it passes through several sets of 
swinging doors, only one set of doors 
being opened at a time. With this ar- 
rangement it is impossible for sparks to 
fall directly from the turret to the hand- 
ling room, and it is very unlikely that 
they could ever reach the magazine 
through the circuitous route they would 
have to travel to get there. 

The Georgia accident not only opens 
up for investigation and thought the very 
extensive field of warship design and 
construction, but it also adds impetus to 
improvements in explosives. This is a 
subject upon which both the Army and 
Navy ordnance experts are continually 
working. The present nitrocellulose 
powder, which is now used by both 
branches of the service for the great 
guns, leaves in the guns after the dis- 
charge of the projectile a gas which be- 
comes combustible when mixed with the 
oxygen of the air admitted when the 
breech is opened. This is the gas that 
causes the flarebacks. To reduce the 
density of this gas is another problem 
that naval experts are trying to solve. 
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It is apparent by daily developments, 
with regard to the Pacific fleet pro- 
gramme, that when Admiral “Fighting 

Bob” Evans reaches 


Formation the Pacific Coast with 
of the his assembled fleet he 
Pacific Flect will have under his 


command the largest 
number of high-powered fighting ships 
ever assembled in any waters of the 
world. The original programme was to 
send a fleet of the largest batt'eships of 
the service, but in addition to this formid- 
able fleet the armored cruisers now on 
the Asiatic station are to be called to 
the Pacific station. There they will be 
joined by the Tennessee and Washington, 
which have just returned from European 
waters. These two ships are the most 
powerful cruisers ever constructed. Upon 
their arrival at San Francisco they will 
find the California and South Dakota, the 
two armored cruisers built on the Pacific 
station. The armored cruisers now at 
Cavite, P. I., are the Maryland, West 
Virginia, Colorado and Pennsylvania. 
These are considered by the Navy De- 
partment as four of the crack war ves- 
sels of the navy. They have recently 
been ordered to this country, and are ex- 
pected to sail any day. So by the time 
Admiral Evans reaches San Francisco 
he will have added sixteen cruisers to his 
great fleet. There are already three bat- 
tleships on the Pacific station—the Wis- 
consin, Oregon and Nebraska, the last- 
named vessel just having been commis- 
sioned. 

The programme of the rearrangement 
of the Pacific Fleet will give it a well- 
worked-out formation of squadrons and 
divisions. Under this plan the Pacific 
fleet will consist of three squadrons and 
of not less than two divisions each. Two 
‘squadrons will be stationed along the 
Pacific Coast, where there is not now a 
single unit group of ships. The first 
‘squadron will be under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Dayton; the second will 
be under Rear-Admiral William T. 
Swinburne, and will consist of two divi- 
sions of protected cruisers. Both of these 
squadrons will be in the American coast 
waters of the Pacific, while the third 
‘squadron, under command of Rear-Ad- 


miral Joseph N. Hemphill, will remain in 
Asiatic waters, with Manila as its head- 
quarters. 

The formation of the first two squa-l- 
rons will be made up as follows: 
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Rear-Admiral James H. Dayton, com- 
mander-in-chief. 

First squadron under command of 
Rear-Admiral James H. Dayton: 

West Virginia, armored cruiser, 18 
guns, 13,680 tons. 

Colorado, armored cruiser, 18 guns, 
13,680 tons. 

Maryland, armored cruiser, 18 guns, 
13,680 tons. 

Second Division, under command of 
Rear-Admiral Uriel Sebree: 

Tennessee, armored cruiser, 20 guns, 
14,500 tons. 

Washington, armored cruiser, 20 guns, 
14,500 tons. 

California, armored cruiser, 18 guns, 
13,680 tons. 

South Dakota, armored cruiser, 18 
guns, 13,680 tons. 

Second squadron, under command of 
Rear-Admiral Swinburne: 

St. Louis, protected cruiser, 14 guns, 
9,705 tens. 

Cnerleston, protected cruiser, 14 guns, 
9,700 tons. 

Milwaukee, protected cruiser, 14 guns, 
9,700 tons. 

Chicago, protected cruiser, 18 guns, 
5,000 tons. 

Fourth Division, Admiral to be chosen: 

Cincinnati, protected cruiser, 11 guns, 
3,123 tons. 

Raleigh, protected cruiser, 10 guns, 
3,430 tons. 

Albany, protected cruiser, 10 guns, 
3.430 tons. 

This formation will bring together off 
the coast of California, before the first 
of the year, four divisions of four vessels 
each, representing an aggregate of 159,- 
366 tons, and an aggregate of 250 guns 
of four inches and over. The sixteen 
battleships in the make-up of Admiral 
Evans's fleet have an aggregate of 233,- 
436 tons, and a total number of 356 guns 
of four inches and over. 
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The measure having most to do 
with the efficiency of the defensive 
forces of the nation which will come 
before the next Con- 
gress will be that pro- 
viding for a readjust- 
ment of salaries. 

The Army and Navy want the best tal- 
ent the country affords. The young men 
who are commissioned to-day as officers 
will hold the destiny of the nation in 
their hands a generation hence. The 
country cannot afford to put cheap men 
in such places. To get others will soon 
be impossible, unless the pay be in- 
creased. 

The present rates of Army pay were 
established nearly forty years ago, and 
the pay of the Navy is based upon that 
for the Army. When the law was en- 
acted (1870) the allowance was ample. 
It may be assumed, though, that Con- 
gress then provided nothing in excess of 
the reasonable needs of the service at 
that time. In the meantime the develop- 
ment of the country and commercial con- 
ditions not confined to our own country 
alone have caused the cost of living, cost 
of traveling, cost of education, cost of 
clothing and amusements to be all nearly 
doubled ; in some of the items mentioned 
to be cuadrupled. 

Stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters 
and other skilled mechanics are receiving 
at present about $6.00 per day. That is 
the exact amount paid to a captain in 
the U. S. Army after he has been in the 
military service less than fifteen vears. 
It is nearly double the amount paid to a 
second lieutenant. A glance over the 
Army list shows that over two-thirds of 
the officers are receiving less pay per 
day than good mechanics receive in civil 
life. 

But the mechanic has the advantage 
of being able to dress as he pleases, with- 
in the bounds of decency, and of partici- 
pating only in such social life as he 
chooses. He may purchase or rent a 
house and continue to live in it with his 
family. His children have the benefits of 
the excellent public schools. He may in- 
vest his savings to advantage, where he 
can remain to watch and protect his in- 
terests. 

The Army and Navy officer, on the 
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contrary, must be provided not only with 
fashionable and suitable civilian clothing, 
but with a large number of costly uni- 
forms to enable him to part.cipate in so- 
cial functions he_would gladly avoid, but 
upon which his position and his duty 
compel attendance. : 

He has no home; but must be prepared 
to live in the arctics or the tropics and 
change from one to the other at short 
notice. He must have equipment for 
both, and while in one place the equip- 
ment for the other is stored and deterior- 
ating. He is sent on long journeys to 


. distant stations, and must suffer banish- 


ment from his family or take them along 
—either is a great expense; on one hand 
for travel, and on the other for mainten- 
ance of two establishments. His changes 
of station are so frequent that he must 
put his children in costly, private schools 
or see them grow up in ignorance. Be- 
cause he is an officer of the U. S. service, 
to use the respectability of his posi- 
tion to add to his income, commercially, 
is regarded as reprehensible, and if he 
makes an investment he must entrust 
his interests to an agent. 

By self-denial and excessive economy 
most officers have been able to make both 
ends meet, but the efforts to do so are 
too great to expect many good men to 
make them when less effort in civil life 
will bring greater remuneration and 
more physical comfort and enjoyment. 

At present there are thirty-five vacan- 
cies in the grade of assistant surgeon in 
the medical department of the Army, and 
they are not likely to be filled by the 
sort of physicians desired so long as the 
pay for fifteen years to come would not 
exceed that of a stone mason or plasterer. 
There are ninety-six vacancies in the 
grade of second lieutenant in the Army; 
educated gentlemen are not likely to 
seek such positions if they pay but little 
over half what mechanics receive. The 
ranks of the Army, too, are depleted. 
Able-bodied men will not enlist at $13 a 
month, when laborers are getting four 
times that sum. 

Twice since the present rate of service 
pay was established Congress has felt 
obliged to increase the salaries of its mem- 
bers and of the executive officers of the 
Government to enable them properly to 
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meet the demands upon them and to live 
in a manner befitting their position. Their 
pay is none too great now, and the people 
do not desire their servants to be under- 
paid. 

Congress is fair in judgment and will- 
ing to meet the just requirements of the 
services. But the services must know 
what they want and present a solid front 
and an unwavering line. Measures for 
the betterment of the service frequently 
fail because of a divided interest. It is 
understood that there is in course of 
preparation a bill for increased pay, 
which, when completed, will embody the 
best that all can agree upon and to which 
it is believed Congress will give its con- 
sent if all interests concentrate upon tt. 

That such a measure will be presented 
and have the support of the departments 
and the President is a hopeful rumor. 
ArMy AND Navy Lire will continue to 
agitate the question until the matter is 
again before Congress, and will then 
urge good, steady team work to turn a 
beautiful fancy into an abiding fact. By 
so doing we will be serving the people 
while serving the sister services. 


The low pay given the soldier and 
the discontent in the Army caused by 
some supposed fault of administration, 
which is believed to 
exist but which has 
apparently not yet 
been discovered by the 
authorities, has re- 
duced the enlisted force of the Army far 
below the authorized strength and made 
it extremely difficult to get recruits. The 
trouble does not cease with the enlisted 
men, either, for there are ninety-six va- 
cancies in the grade of second lieutenant, 
and although such positions are open to 
competition among the enlisted men, only 
thirteen of the latter are to take the final 
examination at Fort Leavenworth next 
month. If they all pass it will leave 
eighty-three vacancies to be filled by the 
appointment of civilians. 

The military profession takes rank 
with the other learned professions ; it has 
much to be learned and requires exten- 
sive service to become familiar with its 
requirements. Some of our best officers 
have come from civil life. But it took 
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war and hard knocks, which they prob- 
ably would have gladly escaped, to pre- 
pare them to perform well their mani- 
fold duties. The appointment direct from 
civil life to the commissioned grade of 
persons without special education or ser- 
vice does not seem to be in keeping with 
experience or practice in other profes- 
sions, which require of candidates mat- 
riculation in a reputable school and often 
a certain amount of practical work under 
competent supervision before they are 
permitted under the law to practice their 
professions. 

It would seem that a diploma from 
some approved military school, and two 
years’ service in the ranks, would not be 
too much to exact from candidates for 
commission in the Army. It is believed 
that such requirements would add life 
and dignity to the excellent military col- 
leges and to the ranks of the Army; 
strengthen the commissioned personnel 
and give them that knowledge of the bar- 
racks essential to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the enlisted man and his 
troubles. 


The season of target practice on the 
ranges and of the annual competition 
is just closing. 

It is a season the importance of which, 
in its relation to National Defense, is not 
realized by the people. It is the culmina- 
tion of a year’s training. It is the test 
by which we are to know what measure 
of efficiency, determined by destructive 
effect, our Army has attained. The ef- 
fectiveness of a body is the sum total of 
individual effectiveness. In marksman- 
ship it is the individual excellence that 
brings results. 

A knowledge of how to shoot is the 
one thing above all others which a gov- 
ernment should seek to 
diffuse among its peo- 
ple. It is the knowl- 
edge upon which the 
defense of a nation’s rights must rest in 
the final arbitrament of international dis- 
putes. 

A body of brave men, well organized, 
thoroughly equipped and supplied, all 
willing to die for their country’s cause, 
avail nothing unless thev understand the 
use of their arms. The soldier’s gun has 
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come to be an instrument of precision. 
Its effective use rests with an expert. 
The smooth-bore muskets fired from the 
hip by conscripts, in hit or-miss volleys, 
in the general direction of the enemy's 
mass, have passed. In their place we have 
the accurate rifle carefully aimed by the 
individual marksman at a definite and se- 
lected target. 

Other things being equal, good shoot- 
ing is the determining factor in war and 
it makes up for many other deficiencies. 
Poorly drilled and hastily organized bod- 
ies of men can give a good account of 
themselves if they know how to shoot 
and hit what they shoot at. In our war 
for independence the colonists were 
woodsmen. They carried and used their 
arms to supply their homes with food 
and to protect them from the savage; 
as marksmen, they vastly outclassed the 
British, and that more than anything 
else gave Washington the final victory. 
Again, in our great Civil War, mark the 
effect of a general knowledge of firearms. 
In the South were sporting people: they 
were fond of riding and hunting ; shoot- 
ing at target and at game entered into 
their sports and pastimes. The North 
was commercial. Its men knew little or 
nothing of firearms, save the flintlocks 
of their grandfathers, objects of curios- 
ity in their shops or homes, except in the 
far West, where the life of 1776 was still 
being lived. The result was that in the 
East the Southern troops were generally 
victorious for a couple of years until the 
Northern troops learned to shoot. What 
little success the North had was in the 
West, where they were little better than 
a “stand-off.” 

In the Boer War of 1899 the paucity 
of burghers was so counter-balanced by 
their excellent marksmanship that they 
prolonged for two years a_ struggle 
against overwhelming numbers. 

Rifle shooting is so fascinating that it 
would be much practiced if facilities ex- 
isted. At amusement resorts the shoot- 
ing galleries are always well patronized. 
One requisite is a suitable and safe range, 
easy of access. Of so great value is a 
knowledge of shooting to the nation that 
great ranges, equipped and maintained 
by the Government, ought to exist for 
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the benefit of the people. Their existence 
would encourage their use. 

It is observed that the establishment of 
a large range in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is contemplated. It is a step 
in the right direction. A well-equipped 
range should be near every great centre 
of population. 


Our new department—‘The States’ 
Forces’’—is in charge of one of the best- 
known writers upon National Guard top- 
ics in the country. If 


the National Guard The States’ 
and Naval Militia de- Forces 
sire to make this de- 

partment useful, two things are sug- 


gested: 

(1) Send us news of general interest 
—not merely local items. 

(2) Subscribe to ARMY 
LIFE. 

Any communications addressed to Ed- 
itor, “States’ Forces,’ ArMy AND Navy 
LIFE, will receive careful attention. 


Navy 
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The article entitled “The Trouble with 
the Army,” in the June number of ARMy 
AND Navy LIFE, deserves serious atten- 
tion. The statement 


that our soldier is paid Moral Forces 


less than the English- Versus 
man will cause sur- Desertions 
prise. It should be re- 

membered, however, that while the 


wages for labor have increased greatly 
throughout the Union, the pay of the 
soldier has marked time since 1870 when 
the present table was established. 
As our army is recruited from volun- 
teers fair play demands that the enlisted 
man share in the prosperity of the na- 
tion. 


The force of the argument about 
“Universal Service” (conscription) will 
everywhere command respect, even 


though many will reject the principle as 
not best adapted to American institu- 
tions, for the state unquestionably has 
a right to the services of every able bod- 
ied citizen, within reasonable age limits, 
in the defense of the flag, and in the nec- 
essary preparation therefor. This fact 
was recognized by President Lincoln in 
enforcing the “drafts,” though conscrip- 
tion here was introduced in its worst 
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form, for it permitted the possessor of 
wealth to evade military service. 

The suggestion that the Secret Ser- 
vice Department, or a similarly organ- 
ized branch of the government, be uti- 
lized to apprehend deserters, and thus 
aid in stamping out the loss and fraud 
perpetrated by the latter, is a practical 
one, and if put in operation will secure 
excellent results. 

The need for a reserve where the train- 
ing imparted in the active army may be 
renewed from time to time, stored up, 
so to speak, to meet the emergency of 
war, is so evident that the most casual 
study of the subject will convince one of 
its necessity, and it is confidently believed 
many years will not pass before such an 
organization becomes an accomplished 
fact. It will be seen that the writer dif- 
fers somewhat from the author of the 
article in question as to the best manner 
of organizing this force. Such a reserve 
will not in any way interfere with the 
National Guard. The functions of the 
latter will not be changed, except as they 
are enlarged by improved training from 
year to year as the Regular Army itself 
improves. In connection with this re- 
serve, although not essential to the estab- 
lishment of the regimental recruiting dis- 
tricts to be mentioned later, the need for 
depot battalions is apparent. 

In addition, however, to the remedies 
enumerated above there is a great moral 
force that can be brought to bear to di- 
minish desertions. It will be found when 
our people emphatically express their 
disapproval of this heinous crime. This 
disapproval may be secured in two ways: 

First, by the education of the masses, 
through the press, by those who have 
studied and realize the far-reaching ef- 
fects of this evil. This course demands 
patience, time and labor, but the educa- 
tion can be imparted and, to a limited ex- 
tent, this instruction has been going on 
for some time. That sarcastic remarks 
made by foreigners concerning deser- 
tions in our army and navy now irritate, 
is a sign that the national conscience is 
awakening on the subject. 

The second plan for arousing public 
opinion about the festering sore under 
discussion is to recruit for a particular 
regiment from one section of the coun- 
try. Let the recruit know his comrade 





and his comrade’s family, and be known 
by them, and he will think twice before 
placing the stain of desertion upon his 
own family name. All men, unless ut- 
terly bad, wish to stand well in the esti- 
mation of those among whom they were 
reared. The young man on leaving home 
longs for the continued approval of his 
family and the friends of his childhood. 
Recruit our army, then, so that we may 
make a direct appeal to this moral force. 
Interest the community in the good name 
and martial achievements of the regi- 
ment, and we will find that the families 
and friends of our recruits will not be 
slow to show their contempt for one who 
deserts his flag and violates his oath. The 
latter will need to permanently separate 
himself from home and friends when he 
deserts his colors, or subject himself to 
arrest. 

In time, certainly after the first exhi- 
bition of gallantry in battle, the people of 
Indiana, for instance, will cultivate a 
pride in their regiment, and demand of 
its members that it be maintained on as 
high a moral plane as that occupied by 
the one from Illinois. This plan will, it 
is true, shut out many recruits now se- 
cured from the floating population of the 
great cities, but we will only gain there- 
by. The different organizations will be 
anchored in the affections of the people 
of their respective states, instead of be- 
longing, as is now the case, to no fixed 
locality. The depot battalion, if there be 
one, should be located within the limits 
of the regimental recruiting district, but 
in any event the recruiting sergeant in 
making his rounds will be recognized as 
an old friend. In return the regiments 
will naturally strive to win the approval 
of friends at home. Formerly this plan 
might have been objected to on the 
ground that in the event of trouble be- 
tween the states a regiment would be 
likely to follow its own state, but fortu- 
nately that argument is no longer rele- 
vant. Again, it is claimed that localiz- 
ing enlistments for regiments will in- 
crease the pressure on the War Depart- 
ment for the discharge of soldiers before 
the expiration of their terms of enlist- 
ment, through the concevtration of 
political influence instigated y interest- 
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ed friends. This is probably true, but it 
is of minor importance, and the evil can 
be largely removed by proper regula- 
tions, or by legislation, if necessary. It 
is thought that as time passes local or 
state pride will of itself do much to rem- 
edy it. 

It is not necessary, or even desirable, 
that the officer be appointed from the dis- 
trict from which his regiment is recruit- 
ed. In fact the requirements of the ser- 
vice, such as insuring the officer a proper 
education and the changes introduced by 
promotion, would make that course im- 
practicable. 

Then again, let us give a name as well 
as a number to the regiment. Nothing 
adds so much to the esprit of a corps as 
pride in its past, not only among. its 
members but also in the community from 
which it was drawn. This was shown in 
many instances during the Civil War, 
notwithstanding the life of the regiment 
was short. Many of our regular reg- 
iments hold most enviable records, of 
which the country may justly feel proud, 
but being designated by numbers only, 
they are not stamped with an individual- 
ity in the minds of the people, and in a 
short time their histories become com- 
mingled, even in the army. There are 
few men or women in the land who do 
not know that the “Rough Riders” and 
the “71st New York” were at Santiago, 
but probably not one in five hundred can 
designate any regular regiment that par- 
ticipated in that campaign. This is not 
because the regulars failed, for El] Caney 
and San Juan Hill were practically won 
by them, but largely because numbers do 
not appeal to the imagination or im- 
print themselves on the memory like 
names, and as time passes the mind be- 
comes confused as to the former. Let us 
suppose that the 7th Infantry had been 
recruited in Virginia and known as the 
Scott Foot, is it likely that its heroism 
at El Caney would now be among things 
forgotten? The Navy was wise in nam- 
ing its ships after states and cities. Let 


us name our regiments after our dead 
military heroes, or after battles where 
they achieved special distinction. These 
names will soon become associated with 
the districts from which the regiments 
are recruited, and 
Tennessee in 


will vie with 
The Sheridan 


Ohio 


making 
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Horse the equal of The Jackson Foot. 
We are far enough away from the Civil 
War to use the name of a Lee or a 
Stuart. 

The suggested call upon the moral 
forces mentioned will stimulate esprit- 
de-corps in the army and make friends 
for our soldiers, while at the same time 
creating a better tone among the people 
about desertion. No additional appro- 
priation will be required to carry out 
these suggestions, unless it be caused by 
an occasional increase in the cost of 
transportation for recruits, but this will 
be more than offset by the saving made 
through diminished desertions. 

In short, let us create a direct interest 
among the people in the fractions of our 
army, and among our soldiers a desire 
that their regiment enjoy the affectionate 
esteem of their families and friends. 

E. J. McCLernanp, 
Lieut. Colonel 1st Cavalry. 


The fact that many of the British reg- 
imental organizations are centuries old 
is mainly responsible for the fact that al- 
most all of them bear 


nicknames more read- Some British 


ily recognized than Regimental 
their official designa- Nicknames 


tion. One of the most 
highly prized in the Army is that of “The 
Die Hards,” the sobriquet of the 57th 
Foot, now known as the tIst Mid- 
dlesex Regiment. The treasured name 
was well earned at the sanguinary 
battle of Albuera, where the last words 
of the Regiment’s Commander, Colonel 
Inglis, as he fell mortally wounded, 
were: “Die hard, my men; die hard!” 

The title of “Black Watch,” conferred 
on the 42d Regiment (now the Royal 
Highlanders), originated in the time of 
the Jacobite risings in Scotland in 1730, 
when companies of the loyal clans were 
set to watch the Highlands, forming a 
corps of military police under the title of 
the Royal Highland Black Watch, the 
color having reference to the dark tartan 
worn by the men. 

The 17th Lancers are invariably desig- 
nated as the “Death or Glory Boys.” 
This name has been conferred upon them 
because of their crest and motto, which 
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appears upon each helmet, a ‘death's 
head” and the words “or glory.” 


One of the charges brought against 
the Japanese by the correspondents serv- 
ing in the field with Japanese armies 

during the late war 
The Japanese with Russia was that 
Dead in War the commanders of 

the Japanese forces 
never allowed a correct list of men lost 
by land and sea to be published. Until 
just recently outside nations have not 
known what was the loss to the Japanese 
Empire in terms of men slain in the land 
and naval engagements of the war. The 
true figures are now made known in a 
peculiar way. 

A few days ago there was celebrated 
at the Yasukuni shrine in Tokio the 
third and last ceremony in honor of the 
soul of the dead patriots of the late con- 
flict, because the emperor decided that no 
man’s soul should be slighted because of 
politic paring down of the list of casual- 
ties. The ceremony was all conclusive, 
taking in those to whom former honors 
were done, those that died of their 
wounds after the termination of the war, 
and, by imperative order of the emperor, 
those non-combatants who lost their 
lives in the discharge of their duties in 
both branches of the service. 

The total souls worshipped at the three 
ceremonies, as far as the Japanese war 
and naval records show, was 84,421 ; 29,- 
550 being worshipped at the first cere- 
mony, 30,550 at the second and 24,421 at 
the one just held. 

The ceremonies were held at Aoyama, 
a cemetery in which manv of Japan’s 
noblest dead are laid to rest. On one 
side of the shrine were naval members of 
the imperial family, ministers of state, a 
few high officials, and hundreds of mili- 
tary and’ naval officers, while on the 
other side were the members of the be- 
reaved families. The shrine was sup- 
posed to be the meeting place of the de- 
parted spirits. The Imperial Naval band 
during the ceremony played weird dirges, 
while twenty different offerings were 
brought in on small platters and handed 
with rigid etiquette from one of the sev- 
en priests present to the others. These 
offerings consisted of rice-cakes, carp, 
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sea-beans, smal] cakes, radishes, 
potatoes, greens, dried vegetables, 
frozen bean cake, yellow bean curd, dried 
gourd, wheat cakes, sea-weed and salt. 

After the presentation of the offer- 
ings, the chief priest recited a formal ad- 
dress to the dead, after which Admiral 
Togo approached the altar and made 
profound bows before proceeding to 
read his invocation to the spirits of his 
departed comrades, which was closed 
with prayer entreating them _ to 
come and_ receive the offerings 
made. Then the princes advanced 
and laid parts of the sacred tree 
of Japan on the altar, and were 
followed by Admiral Togo. The of- 
ferings were then removed, to be di- 
vided among the priests and the families 
of the dead soldiers. After another for- 
mal address the spirits were free to re- 
turn to the several heavens from where 
they came to attend the ceremony given 
in their honor. Finally, the relatives of- 
fered a last tribute to the dead heroes, 
and thus ended the strange and weird 
ceremony in memory of the “little brown 
men” who poured out their life’s blood 
on the great battlefields and reddened the 
green waters of the seas with it for the 
honor and glory of the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun. 


That the United States has fallen heir 
to the political fortunes of a large por- 
tion of the world is scarcely realized by 
our own people. We 
are convinced that the No Question @ 
tremendous responsi- About It 
bilities that pertain 
to the occupation and government 
of our diversified possessions im- 
press foreign powers more deeply 
than ourselves. This sphere of con- 
trol has been purely fortuitous. We 
are beginning to wonder how it hap- 
pened; and we are beginning to wonder 
at the real significance of these marvel- 
ous happenings. 

From our ancient continental land- 
marks, we have within an_ incredible 
short time extended our jurisdiction to 
the Hawaii Islands and the Philippines ; 
Alaska, with her mining and her far 
reaching coast lines and fisheries prob- 
lems, has assumed new and larger pro- 
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portions. We are engaged on the last 
stroke that cuts two continents in twain, 
makes all the waters of the world one 
and secures to us the dominance of the 
Pacific. 

Cuba, Porto Rico and finally the other 
islands of the West Indies all fall in with 
this tidal wave of expansion. Reaching 
still farther our famous Monroe Doc- 
trine has carried an advisory control to 
the whole of the South American repub- 
lics. 

Thus far the American people have 
viewed this marvelous extension from 
the standpoint of occupation and govern- 
ment control. The older nations of the 
earth have pondered the more serious 
side of the question: The national and 
international problems that are bound to 
arise out of this wide range of respon- 
sibilities. To have and to hold any of our 
newly acquired possessions is a simple 
problem in itself, but we must remem- 
ber that the whole world is one and that 
for each new position assumed we 
shoulder the responsibility ; and we must 
remember that commercial, racial, social 
and political problems are bound to arise 
that bring international complications in 
a ratio far in excess of their commercial 
or strategic value. 

To the nations of Europe and Asia 
with their powerful military establish- 
ment and preparedness to put a trained 
army in the field, accustomed as they 
are to the necessity for maintaining a 
force commensurate with their claims, 
our course must convince them of the 
monumental character of American 
nerve. No nation on earth is so much 
indebted for many a success to the cold 
game of bluff as is America. Our pages 
of history glisten with victories won out 
of the death grip of defeat. We are not 
unmindful of the fact that a proverbial 
luck seems to have followed close on our 
track. The question arises: Have we 
worked the game of bluff to the limit? 
Will the knowledge of our unprepared- 
ness for war lead other nations to under- 
rate the height to which we could event- 
ually rise in a desperate conflict? 

Is it not true that we must and will 
treat with other nations on a basis of 
what we ought to be, while they must be 
prone to treat with us on the basis of 
what we really are? The age of an ap- 
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peal is not yet past. Nations are not 
averse to war in settlement of difficulties. 


‘More often than otherwise the guarantee 


of peace lies in the superior strength of 
the army. In this connection does any 
one doubt the part our American Navy 
plays in securing a respectful considera- 
tion on the part of the world powers? 
How may we further strengthen the 
hands of the distinguished gentlemen 
who are now speaking for us at the 
Hague conference? In the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution for July 
there appears an article by Captain Ignez 
Rodic, of the Austro-Hungarian Army, 
in which he sets forth in a most convinc- 
ing light the vital weakness of our mil- 
itary establishment. His intimate knowl- 
edge of every phrase of our military 
resources gives potency to the argu- 
ment that a nation like Japan could land 
an army and conquer the entire Pacific 
coast before we could offer the slightest 
opposition. If this be the case, are we 
justified in dangling any such damson 
plums before the eyes of nations capable 
of gathering them in? 

America has always waked up at the 
sound of the tocsin. It would seem, 
however, that wisdom in this instance 
calls for a little earlier rising. What 
would it be worth to the business inter- 
ests of this country, not to mention pa- 
triotic feeling, to know that no foreign 
power could make a‘successful landing 
on our shores? It is a strangely sensi- 
tive, | had almost said Martian, age in 
which we live. Never before has war 
been so universally deplored and never 
before have nations shown a disposition 
so readily to resort to it. 

It is our humble opinion that the peace 
of the world demands of America an 
army commensurate with the place we 
occupy among armed _ peoples.—The 
Twenty-third Infantry Lantaka. 


We invite those amiable  gentle- 
men who fail of seeing any logical 
relation between armament and peace, 
whether it is likely, if Hawaii were 
a Malta and Manila a Gibraltar and 
a fleet of thirty battleships carried our 
flag in these seas, even the worst a San 
Francisco mob could do would be any 
cause for international anxiety? The 











THE WHITE ROAD 


United States dreads a possible situation 
‘now because it is unprepared for war. 


There would be no situation to dread if 
its preparedness were ample. States- 
men would settle the present issue with 
Japan and any future ones in their cab- 
inets and no hint of the last resort of 
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kings would be heard from either side. 
As police and militia ensure the peace of 
cities, so forts and fleets and armies en- 
sure the peace of nations. Is it not time 
that the people of the United States fully 
learned this lesson?—The Hawaiian 
Gasette. 


THE WHITE ROAD O’ER THE HILLS 


BY 


D. K. L. 
Sixth Battery, F. A. 


It was long and white and dusty, 
And the sunflowers grew beside it, 
And the pull was something that our horses seemed to dread. 
It led out across the prairies 
To the target range, and farther ; 
And we knew its every foot, no matter where it led. 
Often times we wound along it 
When the noonday’s sun was hottest, 
With our throats all parched and blistered by the chalky heat. 
And we saw the white tents gleaming, 
In our camp beside the river, 
And knew we'd only have a one, two, three, to eat. 
Or, again, when winter’s blizzards 
Swept across the snow clad prairies, 
Our uniforms would seem to cling a little thinner. 
We would see the smoke arising 
From the chimneys of the barracks, 
And knew that “beans and bacon” were for dinner. 
But upon a Sunday morning, 
Or when evening’s calm was o’er us, 
We would take a walk along the white road o’er the hills, 
And could look across the country, 
O’er the timber-covered valleys, 
‘Or rest upon the rimrock by the quarry crusher mills. 
It is long since last we saw it; 
And we've marched o’er countless stretches, 
‘Where the chapparel and cactus grow beside the rugged ways; 
3ut our memories wander backward, 
To the old post at Fort Riley, 
And we long to be, again, amid the scenes of other days. 
For ’twas here as rooks we wandered, 
And our uniforms were brightest, 
All the world lay fair before us, from the hill above the post. 
And this land of thorns and mesquit 
Does not seem to satisfy us, 
For as yet we love the old white road the most. 
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SECRETARY TAFI’S CHIEF DELIGHT IN SUMMER IS A GAME OF GOLF, AT WHICH HE IS AN 
EXPERT. HE HAS BEEN KNOWN TO SOLILOQUIZE THUS: “ISN’T IT A SHAME FOR 
A BIG FELLOW LIKE ME TO HIT SUCH A LITTLE THING!” 





SIR HARRY MacLEAN, K. C. M. G.-— 
SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


The Story of a Romantic Career 


BY 


W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


life, who shall say Romance is 

dead? Here is a Scotsman who 
became Commander-in-Chief of all the 
wild forces of the ancient Moorish Em- 
pire, and focused upon his picturesque 
personality all the eyes of the world; for 
upon him in some measure depends the 
fate of a tempestuous nation, well called 
the “Derelict of Diplomacy.” 

Nor is MacLean’s an isolated case. 
Every one will recall how Slatin Pasha, 
the Austrian soldier, taken captive by 
the Sudanese Mahdi—who scourged the 
British for years—made himself indis- 
pensable to his fierce master; taught him 
all the marvels of the outside world, 
and was a power in Nubia until he 
contrived to escape across the desert to 
the British lines under Lord Kitchener. 

Then, too, there is Alfred Ilg, a Swiss 
soldier of fortune, now chief military 
adviser to Menelik of Abyssinia, who 
claims descent from Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba—‘‘The Conquering Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah and Emperor of 
Ethiopia by the Will of God.” It is said 
that M. Ilg’s strategy led to the final 
smashing of the Italian Army at Adowa, 
eleven years ago—a blow that put an 
end forever to Italy’s ambitions for an 
Empire in Northeast Africa. 

But after all, MacLean’s is vastly the 
most picturesque career. Perhaps this 
is because its strange drama has been 
played in a Moslem Empire, seething 
with fanaticism and anarchy, yet lying 
at the very doors of Europe, and barely 
three hours’ sail from the mighty fort- 
ress of Gibraltar and the southern coast 
of Spain. 

Harry Aubrey de Vere MacLean was 


1 ik back on Harry MacLean’s 





a subaltern in Her Majesty’s Sixty-ninth 
Regiment of Foot, forming part of the 
great garrison at Gibraltar, some forty 
years ago. But he was poor. He found 
it hard to go the pace set by brother offi- 
cers on the Rock. There was hunting and 
polo; dinners and receptions and the 
like. Moreover, such things were not 
to MacLean’s taste. He wearied of 
them, particularly as he was now burd- 
ened with debt, forced upon him for 
things he disliked. 

So there came a time when he resigned 
his commission and crossed those mag- 
ical straits that divide the world of five 
thousand years from that of to-day. For 
the young adventurer had fixed his eyes 
on the ancient Moorish Empire, whose 
magnificent past appealed to his imagina- 
tion. Had he not often walked the su- 
perb courts of the Alhambra at Gra- 
nada, and pondered the days when the 
Moorish Caliphs dominated half Spain? 

Arrived in Tangier, the young soldier 
sent letters and presents to the Sultan in 
Fez. Grim old Moulai Hassan then sat 
under the Scarlet Umbrella, which is the 
equivalent of a throne in Morocco; and 
that tyrant had long ruled his fierce 
tribes from Tetuan to the Great Atlas 
with an iron hand. 

But the Sultan was afflicted with an 
internal disorder that bade fair to short- 
en his lurid reign. And his heir was an 
effeminate little boy, then in the Fez 
harems. At the same time there were 
pretenders and claimants in plenty: 
though just at this season they lay low, 
for the heads of their like were stuck 
on rusty nails over the great gates of 
the Imperial city. 

And Moulai Hassan’s only hope lay 
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SIR 
PRISONER 


HARRY 


HELD BY 


in his Grand Vizier—the redoubtable Ba 
Ahmed, a terror to Arabs and Berbers 
alike. Woe to the tribe that refused to 
pay taxes on the demand of this Lieu- 
tenant of the Most High. A rag-tag 
“army” would go forth and _ literally 
“eat up” their country, so that not a 
horse or camel, slave or cornfield, re- 
mained to tell the tale. 

But now the tribes knew the tyrant 
Sultan was doomed to early death, and 
were therefore prepared to rise. It was 
at this season young MacLean first ap- 
peared in the Land of the Setting Sun. 
Greatly to his surprise, he was invited to 
court—almost the first Christian to visit 
Fez for a hundred years. 

Moulai Hassan received him in the 
Court of the Pomegranates of the en- 
ormous Fez Palace; and here the young 
man put his propositions before the sov- 


MAC LEAN, 
THE BANDIT RAISULI. 
ereign. MacLean, needless to say, had 


them ready, having rehearsed them for 
months. Firstly, he himself was to be 
engaged as military instructor to the 
Imperial Bodyguard, a force of five 
hundred horse and-as many foot. Sec- 
ondly, these were to be put into uniform, 
armed with modern German rifles, and 
provided with at least one battery of 
Krupp artillery. Moreover, some ele- 
mentary knowledge of military engineer- 
ing was to be imparted, with a smatter- 
ing of the strategy and tactics of mod- 
ern scientific warfare. 

At that time the Moorish tribesmen 
were armed with flintlock jezrails, 7 ft. 
long, with home-made barrels, and stocks 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and even 
gold and silver. The national sport was 
the “Powder Play”—a headlong charge 
of massed cavalry and highly ornamental 
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discharges of wild volleys, that often re- 
sulted disastrously to the men who held 
the guns. 

The first points suggested by Mac- 
Lean struck the shrewd old despot, and 
he engaged the young soldier forthwith. 
How that adventurous youth gave all 
his life to his oddly adopted country is 
a matter of contemporary history. And 
his attachment to Morocco and its ruler 
is so sincere that while in the clutches 
of the brigand Rais Uli, recently, Mac- 
Lean actually sent word to his Imperial 
master in lez offering to commit suicide 
if this would relieve Moulai Abd-el- 
Aziz of serious embarrassment at the 
hands of the Powers! 

MacLean had fine material to work 
upon, and soon knocked his thousand 
men into excellent shape. His battery 
came from Essen on the Sid et Turki, 
Morocco’s only warship. So did his uni- 
forms, band instruments, bayonets and 
rifles. Native officers and non-coms. 
were drilled and instructed; and soon all 
Fez was absurdly proud of the new 
“army.” which was to act as a vigorous 
leaven, expanding and animating at 
length a quarter of a million men with 
its own spirit and arms. 

But there came a sudden setback. Old 
Moulai Hassan died suddenly on_ his 
way to Rabat to pray in the tomb of his 
fathers. And a coup d'état was neces- 
sary to get his little son Moulai Abd-el- 
Aziz recognized as Sultan, and_ the 
strong-willed Ba Ahmed as Regent dur- 
ing the boy’s minority. 

There was one swift, fierce flare of in- 
surrection when the old man’s death be- 
came known, but MacLean sallied out 
with his brand-new army to shell and 
burn villages and lay siege to feudal 
castles, with enginery that struck terror 
into the ‘country Kaids. All was quiet 
after that: The second blow was the 
sudden death—some said by poison—of 
Ba Ahmed himself. 

From that moment I date the present 
troubles in Morocco, which have more 
than once menaced the world with a Eu- 
ropean war. For now behold young 
Moulai Abd-el-Aziz surrounded by ve- 
nal “advisers” urging upon the bewild- 
ered lad gold and silver cameras, auto- 


mobiles, toy railroads, balloons, and the 
like. 

In vain MacLean sought to stem the 
tide of rising hatred against his Lord. 
For the Moors saw what had become of 
their eastern neighbors, Tunisia and 
Algeria. They feared all this heathen 
truck was but the thin end of a wedge 
intended to destroy them as a nation. 
Then there loomed on the horizon that 
strange figure, the Pretender Ba Ha- 
mara, magician and warrior, said to be 
supplied with French officers, artillery 
and money. 

Against his forces, MacLean, as com- 
mander-in-chief, fought in vain; but, of 
course, a hundred influences in his own 
camp warred against him—jealousy, 
stupidity and suspicion. Still MacLean 
Was now a great man—so powerful a fig- 
ure in the last independent Mohamme- 
dan Empire that in 1go1 the British 
Government gave him a high Order of 
Chivalry, the Kk. C. M. G., making him 
“Sir” Harry. 

Of course, the idea was that he should 
look after British interests at court as 
against those of France and Germany, 
who were constantly sending diplomatic 
missions to Fez and Marraksh to curry 
favor with Morocco’s white field mar- 
shal, the trusted adviser of the present 
Sultan, as he had likewise been of that 
Sultan's father. 

For a quarter of a century at least this 
adventurer—I use the word in its best 
sense—has been the intermediary be- 
tween the Sultans of Morocco and the 
outer world. Through his instrumental- 
ity the Empire will certainly be able to 
put up a big fight against any attempt at 
absorption by France, such as looks in- 
evitable. And if it took this Power a 
generation or more to conquer Algeria, 
which is largely a flat country, it will be 
an almost impossible task to subdue the 
Moorish highlanders, born fighters all, 
and armed with weapons of precision. 

MacLean has done much to prevent the 
smuggling of rifles to the country gov- 
ernors, but without much success. Nor, 
of course, has he had his own way in 
the matter of equipment. Nevertheless, 
the Sultan to-day could probably put in 
the field a hundred and fifty thousand 
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men, with five or six batteries of artil- 
lery. These could give an even better 
account of themselves than the fierce 
Abyssinians did when confronted by 
Baratieri’s armies in Ethiopia. 

As to their white commander-in-chief, 
his long day in Morocco is probably 
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nearing its end. For Sir Harry recently 
bought an estate in the County of Nor- 
folk, not far from one of the residences 
of King Edward himself, and will prob- 
ably retire thither when circumstances 
indicate that the upheaval can no longer 
be delayed. 
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A GLIMPSE OF TANGIER 


BY 


EUGENE 


: HE present trouble in the East 

brings to mind the afternoon 
when our boat anchored about 
fifty yards from the long Débarcadeére or 
dock at Tangier, on the Northwest Coast 
of Morocco—the centre of so much ex- 
citement during the past few days. 

As guests of Mr. Henry White, Am- 
bassador to France, but at that time our 
Ambassador to Rome, and one of our 
two representatives at the famous “Peace 
Conference” at Algeciras, our party were 
accorded many privileges which naturally 
would never come the way of the ordi- 
nary tourist. 

From the harbor at Tangiers, one sees 
a beautiful panorama of domes and mi- 
narets and cool green olive gardens 
studded with white villas—the summer 
residences of the Consulates and wealthy 
foreigners. This much one at a 
glance and finds delightful. A rude, if 
interesting awakening awaits you, how- 
ever, for by this time your boat is sur- 
rounded by hundreds of small crafts, and 
as many fezzed and turbaned and tuniced 
natives are clamoring for your patron- 
age. Sixpence amply rewards one of 
them for landing you, but if you gave 
them six dollars it would be all the same. 
They would cry “more.” That matter 
of “backsheesh” is certainly the formida- 
ble proposition of the East. 


sees 


FRANCIS 


Escaped at last, and alive, from your 
boatman, and a selection made from the 
horde of “guides,” licensed and other- 
wise who also insist on your patronage, 
you find yourself and party astride tiny 
burros whose masters encourage to more 
and ever more effort by a continuous 
performance of shouts and jabs in the 
hindquarters with sharp-pointed sticks. 
Poor little beasts! The most callous must 
wonder and grieve at their “burden of 
life.” 

In single file—goose-fashion, the par- 
ty makes its way to the “Entré dans la 
ville.” Such narrow streets—with hun- 
dreds of natives emerging like rats from 
holes in the stuccoed walls. The women 
with the inevitable baby and the boys 
with huge pig-skins of water on their 
backs. And the smells!’ And the filth! 
My donkey-boy had the leprosy and he 
picked my pocket, beat the donkey and 
named the sights of the city in broken 
English, all at the same time. The mar- 
ket places of Eastern cities are of inter- 
est always, and Tangier was no excep- 
tion. Snake-charmers, fruit and flower 
venders and curio merchants occupied 
every inch of ground in the large open 
mart, sitting cross-legged on the ground 
beside their stores of wares; while mu- 
sicians and dancers made bedlam every- 
where. The town is garrisoned, of 
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course, but the military is not much in 
evidence. The flags of every nation float 
from the various Consulates—but one is 
struck with the fact that most of the for- 
eign population appear to be Yiddish. 
The Mosques, a harem, the Court of Jus- 
tice, the burial ground and the prison 
with its evil-faced inmates leering at you 
from behind the small-barred windows, 
were all visited in turn. The end of the 
day found us glad to return by the com- 
paratively quiet road along the beach to 
the delightfully clean and refreshing lit- 
tle French Hotel, the “Cecil,” for a wash- 
up and some dinner. The latter we ate at 
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a. long table set with tall vases of floral 
decoration at short intervals, and ate 
scrambled eggs for a first course at dé- 
jeuner, and “Tangerines” and fresh date 
for dessert. The whites waited upon by 
tall bare-foot natives in spotless white 
tunics and turbans. 

At sun-set we sailed slowly out of the 
harbor—and the last we saw of Tangier 
was the best of all—the crimson glow 
lighting the peaceful olive-groves on the 
hills beyond the city. And when I re- 
member the fierce-faced Moors I am 
glad I’m “west of Suez’ while there's 
trouble brewing there. 
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THE REINS WHICH GUIDE OUR WAR DEPARTMENT REACH INTO FOREIGN SOIL. 
PAST SUMMER THE EXECUTIVE WORK HAS BBEN DONE BY 
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SECRETARY TAFT AT THE PLAIN, 


WOODEN DESK IN HIS COTTAGE ON MURRAY BAY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 








SONG CYCLE. FOREIGN SERVICE 


BY 
ELIZABETH FORD 


A CUBAN DAWN 


The opal mist of the dawning drifts 
Over the Cuban hills, 

The summer sea awakes with the wind 
And under a new day thrills. 


Come, for Grey Billy neighs at the door, 
And the orderly patient stands ; 

I long for the light in your loving eyes 
And the clasp of your welcoming hands. 


HAWAIIAN AFTERNOON 


Golden lay the sands on Waikiki shore, 

Golden bloomed the flowers, happy leis you wore, 
Golden sped the hours—to return no more. 

Sapphire blue the sea rippled to our feet, 

Azure blue the sky bent the sea to meet— 

Sapphire blue your eyes—Love’s own blue, my Sweet. 
Scarlet flamed the trees on Moana’s lawn, 

Scarlet flushed your cheek, soft as summer dawn— 
Scarlet drips one heart—now that you are gone. 


DUSK IN MANILA 


Dusk on the Luneta, flame trees in full bloom, 
Search lights at Cavite, streaking all the gloom, 
And the same old band here, starts the same old tune. 


At that foolish love song tears, more foolish start, 
How my eyes yearn homeward, like my longing heart— 
Ah! this hopeless Heimweh and its bitter smart. 


NIGHT IN JOLO 


The velvet arch of the southern skies 
Bends softly as if to bless, 

And the light night wind that just lifts the leaves 
Is as soft as your first caress, 

I can see the glow of your cigarette 
Against the suali wall, 

And I toss aside my mangosteen 
And perhaps—a few tears fall— 

For we're tired of the tropic flowers and scents, 
And of tropic fevers, too,— 

And it’s Oh! to be off for Home again, 
Dear Heart’s Delight, with you. 
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OUR BOYS 


CAPTAIN R. F. WALTON 
6th U. S. Infantry 


EING a graduate of a military 
school where every boy is de- 


veloped up to a standard, and in 
addition trained to teach others he may 
later command, I have always taken ev- 
ery opportunity to study physical train- 
ing. Being detailed by the \WWar Depart- 
ment for duty with a preparatory school 
I naturally cast about for the best course 
to pursue. 

[ faced two conditions, which most or 
at least many people think are opposed 
to each other: First, the school must 
keep abreast of the best of its kind in 
mental work or it will cease to exist. 
This would destroy all possible chance of 
doing anything toward the second re- 
quirement. Second, the War Depart- 
ment requites the school to maintain a 
certain degree of efficiency in the mili- 
tary work. The amount of work is more 
or less definitely set forth in orders. The 
officer is practically required to get this 
result, at least his professional pride 


shou'd be such that he would do so. To 
get this work done several things are 
necessary, the active support .of the su- 
perintendent, the interest of the students 
and the interest of the parents. 





The school I happen to have is made 
up of boys from our best people and 
those that will, in most cases, enter col- 
lege and later be compelled to pursue a 
business more or Jess confining. Now for 
the good of the boy he must be developed 
physically. In case of no war in his 
time, we shall never need him. We do 
want him thoroughly conversant with the 
elements of military, so that in case of 
war he will make an efficient company 
officer, an honor to himself and his coun- 
try. We would like to see him interested 
in the national guard, as it will enable 
him to co good work. We do want him 
to understand the relation of our small 
army to the civilians of the United 
States so that as a legislator and citizen 
he can act wisely, based on knowledge 
and reason and not on blind prejudice. 
We do not urge or encourage him to 
join the regular army as a peace voca- 
tion. Are our mothers any less patriotic 
than those of Washington's time? I 
think not. 

In case of war he will respond to the 
call for volunteers and by right of his 


social and business position and_ his 
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knowledge he should and would be 
chosen to lead as an officer. 

Now comes the rub: How can we get 
all this knowledge into his head and at 
the same time not interfere with his oth- 
er work. If he is a weakling physically, 
no matter how much military knowledge 
he may have he will be of no use to the 
government, nor is he of any especial 
value in his struggle in civil life. So we 
see in both cases we must first of all see 
that his body is properly developed at 
this formative period. The military work 
in every feature directly tends and lends 
itself to this work. The system develops 
leadership, as the commanders of the 
squads, sections, platoons and companies 
have this experience. The system en- 
ables one to use the older and more ex- 
perienced boys as assistants. They do 
the exercise at command and at the com- 
mand “next” the new boy follows and by 
assistants’ aid performs the same exer- 
cise, then takes his position at end of his 
squad to wait his turn for the next exer- 
cise. This gives him time to get his 
breath and a moment’s rest. All have to 
do the work and thus you get at your 
weak ninety per cent. that fails to get 
proper attention where good system is 
not maintained. As a rule the better the 
military system the better the esprit de 
corps, and a high sense of honor based 
on self-government rather than on force. 
The military school is no longer a re- 
formatory, as only the best are received 
or tolerated. 

It is not possible to enter into all the 
details of this work, but I will give a 
brief outline of what is done. In Sep- 
tember, when the school opens the boys 
are all formed into squads and the drills 
of the school of the soldier and setting 
up drills are given. The drills and ad- 
ditional calisthenic exercises mildly but 
quickly develop the boys and give them 
the proper carriage. It is wonderful to 
see the fat and puffy thin down, and the 
lean and palid fill out and get color. This 
work and similar is carried on daily out 
of doors as long as good weather lasts. 
When the weather no longer permits, 
the inside work begins and with a well 
equipped gymnasium the interest and 
work of development can be kept up. 

Before entering on gymnasium work, 
proper measurements are taken so that 
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each boy can be given the work he needs 
most. In order that all will work, and 
not just the best ones, the boys are 
formed in squads and commencing with 
the simpler exercises, each boy being 
compelled to do everything in turn, they 
are all gradually worked up to a stand- 
ard of proficiency and a knowledge of 
the use of the apparatus. Inside we also 
have a shooting gallery and the training 
in the exercises with the guns prelim- 
inary to shooting develops the muscles of 
the arms and shoulders and in addition 
to this it trains the eye, hand and mind 
to work together. From a patriotic 
standpoint read what Secretary Elihu 
Root says in his letter to the National 
Rifle Association : 

“The objects of the Association are of 
the greatest importance, and the meth- 
ods by which you propose to attain them 
are simple, direct and suited to American 
life and character. No nation can com- 
mand respect and do its work in the 
world unless it is ready to defend itself 
against unjust aggression. For that we 
depend chiefly upon a citizen soldiery, 
to be organized when occasion arises, 
rather than upon a military citizenship. 
But no citizen soldier, no volunteer or 
militiaman, is of any use for the defense 
of his country if he cannot hit an enemy 
at whom he shoots. That the young men 
of America shall know how to shoot 
straight is one of the fundamental re- 
quirements of our scheme of national 
defense.” 

The elements of a military training are 
taught by lectures and quizzes and every 
precaution is taken not to interfere with 
the proper mental development of the 
boys. The physical work has worked 
wonders as every boy showed improve- 
ment; the very worst physical specimens 
showing the greatest amount of improve- 
ment. By having a system all are more 
or less proficient in work and all enter 
into the work and keep it up as a recrea- 
tion. A few boys are not able to mon- 
opolize the apparatus. 

The work in the spring is somewhat 
similar to the fall work, except it is more 
advanced and suitable to keep up inter- 
est. The boys being put in squads and 
brought into active association become 
acquainted early and all this tends to 
good fellowship and esprit de corps or 
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good sound school spirit as teachers call 
It. 

When a man is full grown and busy 
all day he will not take proper exercise, 
so one can see how important early physi- 
cal development is to him. In qddition 
to this, the military school gives him a 
proper carriage. This he can neither 
lose nor escape its benefits. Now read 
what Dr. Luther H. Gulick, one of our 
best known experts, says about “The 
Effect of Good Carriage Upon Good 
Health” in World’s Work of February, 
1907. 

“Men with thick, straight, strong 
necks are as a rule good fighters. They 
may not be quick, but they are usually 
tenacious. They do not know when 
they are ‘licked.’ President Roosevelt 
is a good illustration of the fighting 
physique and carriage. Some pictures 
are given of him in order to show how 
one may maintain a ‘strong’ carriage 
during the successive expression of 
many and divergent emotional states.” 

Many city business men in middle life 
have bodies that disgrace them. Every- 
where you see fat, clumsy, unsightly bod- 
ies; stopped, flabby, feeble bodies; each 
and every degree of dilapidation and in- 
efficiency. These bodies are not capable 
servants of their owners. They cannot do 
half the work they ought to do. They 
cannot give joy and pride, and they do 
not promote a man’s self respect. 

One reason for this is their carriage. 
Most of the men you pass on a city street 
carry themselves in a slovenly manner. 
Observe this the next time you are out. 
Perhaps the first man you will notice will 
be slipping along with his chest flat, ab- 
domen protuberant, head forward. The 
next will be fat and remind you of an 
inverted wedge, slim in the chest, but 
gradually spreading out below. With ev- 
ery step he takes he has to make a spe- 
cial effort. His weight is a costly drain 
upon his energy. The third man may be 
tall and thin, with a difference of about 
two inches in the height of his shoulders. 
He is a bookkeeper. Through his habit 
of always carrying something on his left 
arm and of bending over his desk with 
his weight on his right shoulder, he has 
gradually stretched the muscles out of 
shape. Not only has the position of the 


shoulders been altered but there is even 
a slight curvature of the spine itself. 

You will meet with all the variations 
on these three principal types of bad car- 
riage. Not one man out of ten carries 
himself so as to look his best. He does 
not even give a true indication of his real 
self. He possesses more courage, more 
personality, than he shows. 

But looks are not the main thing. The 
way a man stands and walks has a bear- 
ing upon his health and upon his efficien- 
cy. If he stands always with his chest 
flat and his head forward, his breathing 
is shallow and he never makes his dia- 
phragm do its full work. By itself, the 
effects of this are enough to help rob him 
of vigor. In the case of the man whose 
abdomen is so overlaid with fat that he 
walks clumsily, it is also true that he has 
an impaired blood circulation and defect- 
ive respiration. 

One reason for the bad carriage you 
see in people is that they do not know 
what is good carriage, nor how to acquire 
it. The commonest direction is “Hold up 
your head.” That does not hit at the real 
difficulty at all. A man can take any 
amount of pains with his head and chin, 
and still keep in an abominable position. 
Changing the angle of the head does not 
improve things. “Throw back your 
shoulders,” is another familiar piece of 
advice, and one which comes no 
nearer to the point than the 
first. The position of the shoulders 
has hardly any effect upon the position of 
the body. The shoulders hang upon the 
outside of the body like blinds on a house. 
Shift their place as much as you like, you 
do not change the shape of the chest- 
cavity. 

There is only one way of doing that— 
by getting the back and neck where they 
belong, by keeping the spine erect. This 
proposition is easier to talk about than 
to carry out. It cannot be carried out 
unless a man is willing to make a de- 
termined effort. Attention is what 
counts. Students in military schools ac- 
quire good habits of standing and walk- 
ing during the first six or eight weeks of 
their course. They acquire them so thor- 
oughly that the matter needs practically 
no further care during later years. Con- 
stant attention is the explanation. At a 
military school a new student is kept 
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watch of during all his waking hours. 
He is not allowed to stand, to sit, to walk, 
in any position except the best. Thus, 
the whole organism gets gradually 
trained into the new habit. 
The military student is 
through special exercise for 
back; but exercise is not the main fac- 
tor in the process. People have the no- 
tion that exercise will make the muscles 
of a man‘s back so strong that they will 
pull him up straight without any thought 
on his part. This is contrary to facts. 
The back of the coal-shoveller is bent, 
even though it be covered with coils of 
muscle. The truth is, that a man’s back 
tends to keep the same position in rest 
which is had during exercise. The coal- 
heaver does his work with a bent back, 
and during rest it stays bent. Standing 
straight is primarily a matter of habit, 
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LIFE. 
not of muscle. It depends upon a man’s 
nervous control. The nerve centers need 
to be trained; and this can be accom- 
plished only by constant and persistént 
attention. 

It is clear enough that a stooping pos- 
ture mfist decrease the efficiency of the 
heart and the lungs, and injure the work 
of the liver. But its bad effects do not 
stop there. When the abdomen is habit- 
ually relaxed and allowed to sag forward 

—as usually happens when people stand 
badly—all the important organs inside 
slip downward a little; they lie lower 
than they ought to. I have often known 
the lower border of the stomach to have 
dropped two or three inches from this 
single cause. Just why this condition 
should result as it does, I am still uncer- 
tain. Perhaps it is due to a stretching 
of the nerves or blood vessels; but, at all 
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THE ASCENT OF 


events, the tone of the whole system is 
sure to be lowered; the organs grow 
flabby and do their work sluggishly. 

Good carriage is generally connected 
with a man’s feeling of self-respect. If 
he slouches along with his eyes on the 
ground and his abdomen sagging, he is 
not in the position to have the strong and 
healthy feelings of self-respect that the 
man has who stands erect, looks the 
world straight in the eye, keeps his chest 
prominent, his abdomen in, and his body 
under thorough control—a “‘chesty” man. 

If you are walking along the street 
and wake up to the fact that you are 
carrying yourself poorly, take the mental 
attitude of standing straight, as well as 
the physical one. Look at the men you 
meet and imagine that each one of them 
owes you a dollar. Put even a sugges- 
tion of arrogance into your position. 
Hold your head well back, look people 
squarely in the face. This will not only 
give the impression to others that you 
possess the power you want, but will 
actually tend to bring that power. 

“Keep the neck against the collar.” 

The work and exercises are so ar- 
‘ranged as to assure variety and thus 
keep the interest of the boys. 

The system of detailing the older boys 
as squad leaders develops leadership and 
the system of officers being honor bound 
to report infractions of rules, develops 
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the honor system and the habit of put- 
ting one’s will below or obedient to law 
and a most healthy respect for the laws 
Of ones country. 

The system so indicated is the best and 
it is to be hoped that the Government 
will not discontinue it, but do all possible 
to increase the number of officers for 
this class of work and have them pro- 
perly trained to get the maximum result. 

I have been told that some people ob- 
jected to military in a school on the 
ground that the time so spent at the work 
could be better spent in the study of La- 
tin, Greek and kindred subiects. I can- 
not see how any one can come to such a 
conclusion. Some object on the ground 
that it encourages imperialistic ideas. 
This is not so as is elsewhere indicated in 
this article. 

Some say the uniform is irksome, and 
perhaps this is so, but the advantage of 
having all appear alike, rich and other- 
wise, more than offsets this objection. 
The discipline should not be harsh, but 
no boy should be brought up to consider 
only his own will, and a little firmness 
applied while young will be of great 
value to him in later years. There are 
always boys who hate any kind of re- 
straint, but these same boys as men will 
thank you for what you did for them 
along this line. 


THE ASCENT OF MT. PINATUBO 


Captain N. F. McClure, of the 5th 
Cavalry, writes us that Lieut. C. J. E. 
Guggenheim, U. S. M. C., was not the 
first white man to make the ascent of Mt. 
Pinatubo in the Philippines. Lieutenant 
Guggenheim made his ascent in January, 
1900, with ‘Captain H. A. Matthews, 
commanding Co. A, Ist Provisional Regi- 
ment, U. S. M. C., and Captain Henry C. 
Davis. Captain McClure writes that he 
was stationed during the first five months 
of 1903 at Camp Stotsenburg, between 
Mt. Arayat, 3,090 feet high, and Mt. 
Pinatubo, 6,300 feet high. When he 
made the ascent of the latter in May of 
that vear, Private Burns, of Troop L, 5th 


Cavalry, was the only one of the party 
to reach the summit. To quote from 
Captain McClure: 

“To Private Burns, Troop L, 5th Cav- 
alry, probably belongs the honor of being 
the first white man that ever set foot 
on the summit of Mt. Pinatubo—and he 
deserves it, for a tougher or a pluckier 
little man does not wear Uncle Sam’s 
uniform. Martin and Cesario—two Fil- 
ipinos—both assured us that Mt. Pina- 
tubo had never before been ascended. I 
have no doubt but that Lieutenant Gug- 
genheim was sincere in his claim. So am 
I in mine, although some one unknown 
to me may have forestalled me.” 
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THE HONORABLE ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


and variety of 
their accom- 
plishments in 
civil life, there 
are few who 
have done 
more than the 
Honorable Ar- 
thur Sherburne 
Hardy or who 
have achieved 
such high rank 
and distinction 
in as many 
widely dissim- 
ilar lines. 
Without 
claiming for 
him credit for 
accomplish'- 
ments in lines 
other than 
those in which 
he has won a 
high degree of 
recognized em- 
inence, it is 
safe to say of 
him that he has 


been a_ pro- 
found mathe- 
matician, an 


accomplish- 
ed linguist, a 
thorough and 
capable engi- 


neer, an authority in English literature, a 
novelist and writer of distinction, and a 
successful diplomat who has represented 


ARTHUR 


BY 


CAPT. E. G. DAVIS 


SHERBURNE 


AT 


THE 


MILITARY 


HARDY 


Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


MONG the graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy who are entitled to 
notice on account of the scope 
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ACADEMY. 


with credit his country at the courts of 
many foreign powers. 
cult, indeed, to select another graduate 


It would be diffi- 


whose career, 
however _ suc- 
cessful or note- 


worthy, could 
be more appro- 
priately taken 


to illustrate the 
claims that are 
often made— 
and which to a 
certain extent 
have been the 
theme of this 
series of arti- 
cles—in favor 
of the West 
Point course of 
instruction as a 
high class basic 
training for 
success in any 
walk of life. 
Mr. Hardy 
is a man gifted 
by nature with 
great _— ability 
and _ blessed 
with more, 
perhaps, than 
his fair share 
of ambition. 
Even _ before 
his  appoint- 
ment as a cadet 
he had acquir- 
ed a fairly lib- 


eral education, having studied in the ele- 
mentary school abroad, and having com- 
pleted one year of the course at Amherst. 


DISTINGUISHED 


He completed the West Point course with 
credit and on his graduation found him- 
self ushered into a service in which there 
was very little prospect of promotion or 
opportunities for special military suc- 
cess or distinction. His ambition to be 
somebody and to do something in the 
world strongly asserting itself and the 
civil demand for men of his stamp and 
character being great, he was inevitably 
led to consider the question of resigning 
from the Service. 

Among those whom he consulted for 
the purpose of obtaining advice in the 
matter was General Wm. T. Sherman. 
General Sherman had himself resigned 
from the Army to enter civil life, had re- 
turned to the colors during the Civil 
war, and had risen rapidly to high rank 
and command. Guided, no doubt, largely 
by his own experience he advised young 
Lieut. Hardy to resign if he felt inclined 
to do so, and added: “If we ever need 
you, you will not be worthless from civil 
life.” 

Acting upon this advice Mr. Hardy 
tendered his resignation in order to be 
free to follow his interests and his ambi- 
tions. Success came to him in large 
measure from the first, but he never for- 
got his Alma-Mater nor that his country 
might at some time have need of his ser- 
vices, of the education and training it 
had given him. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, in 1898, al- 
though about to start on a mission as 
minister to a foreign power, he prompt- 
ly offered his military services to the 
government in whatever capacity it 
might need them. The administration 
did not at that time seem to be looking 
for West Point men, for this offer of 
services, although twice made, was not 
acknowledged, until near the close of the 
war. 

Arthur Sherburne Hardy was born in 
Massachusetts in 1847. He received his 
appointment as a cadet from this state 
and entered the Military Academy, July 
Ist, 1865. From the first he took high 
rank in his class, particularly in lan- 
guages which his study abroad had made 
easy for him. Graduating Io in his class, 
June 15, 1869, he was commissioned a 
2nd Lieutenant of Artillery. His first 
service as an officer was rendered at 
West Point where he was on duty as As- 
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sistant Instructor of Artillery Tactics 
from July 6th, 1869, to August 28th of 
that year. He then reported for duty 
with his battery which was stationed at 
ort Jefferson, Florida, where he served 
until June 5th, 1870. He was then grant- 
ed leave of absence which was continued 
until November 12th of that year when 
he was honorably discharged at his own 
request. 

His service as an officer being thus 
quickly terminated, he began his work 
in civil life by going south with an en- 
gineering party engaged in locating rail- 
way routes. He had not been long at this 
before he received an appointment as 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Ap- 
plied Mathematics at Grinnell College, 
Iowa, where he served with great credit 
and success until 1873. In that year he 
was offered the position of Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the Chandler Scien- 
tific School, Dartmouth College. This 
position he accepted with the under- 
standing that before assuming its duties 
he should be allowed to study abroad. 
He accordingly went to Paris where as 
éleve externe he followed the courses 
given at the Ecole des Ponts at Chemines 
and at the same time attended as many 
lectures as he could find time for at the 
Beaux Arts, Sarbonne, and Conserva- 
toire des Arts. After a year spent in 
this study he began the duties of his 
professorship and he continued in this 
position until 1878. He was then trans- 
ferred from the Chandler Scientific 
School to Dartmouth College proper 
where he was given the chair of mathe- 
matics, in which capacity he served un- 
til 1893. 

As an illustration of his wide reputa- 
tion as an educator it may be mentioned 
that during his long incumbency of the 
chair of mathematics at Dartmouth he 
was eagerly sought for by other institu- 
tions and special inducements were offer- 
ed in the effort to get him to accept po- 
sitions with them. Bowdoin, Maine, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
the State University of Minnesota want- 
ed him as president, Amherst and the 
Case Scientific School both offered him 
the chair of mathematics and physics, 
while the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology desired him to accept its 
professorship of English literature. All 
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these and some others he declined. These 
proffered positions are the best evidence 
possible not only of the high standing 


which he had 
attained in the 
educational 
world, but also 
of the wide 
range of his 
learning and 
accomplish- 
ments. The 
fact that he 
was widely de- 
sired as presi- 
dent of prom- 
inent —_institu- 
tions, that he 
had long held 
and was offer- 
ed __professor- 
ships in math- 
ematics, phys- 
ics and engi- 
neering, and 
that he was of- 
fered by such 
an institution 
as the Massa- 
chusetts Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology its pro- 
fessorship of English literature, has a 
significance that is unmistakable. 

In 1892, a vacancy occurring in the 
position of Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at the Military Academy, a 
strong effort was made by the friends of 
Professor Hardy to secure his appoint- 
ment to the position. His reputation as 
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an accomplished linguist and his wide 
experience as an educator made him an 


ideal candidate, and he would have 
brought to the 

service of his 

? Alma Mater 

wisdom, 


‘feng such 
Sagem = ability, and ex- 
perienceas 
could not have 
failed to be of 
immense ad- 
vantage to the 
Academy. This 
appointment, if 
it had come to 
him, he would 
have accepted, 
not because it 


would have 
brought him 
anv mater- 


ial gain or be- 
cause it carried 
w th it greater 
honors than 
those which he 
had previously 
held or declin- 
ed, but because 
he would have 
felt it the call 
of duty to serve his country and partic- 
ularly his Alma-Mater in a_ position 
where he could profoundly af- 
fect the development and training and 


TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


sO 


the liberal education of all subse- 
quent graduates of the Academy. For 


a time everything looked favorable 
to his appointment, the Secretary of War 
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appearing particularly impressed with 
the desirability of securing his services ; 
but other influences finally prevailed, the 
appointment was bestowed elsewhere, 
and the Academy lost the opportunity to 
secure the efficient and 
valuable services of one 
of her most accomplish- 
ed sons. 

During the years in 
which he served as pro- 
fessor and teacher of the 
learned sciences Profes- 
sor Hardy produced 
many works which have 
had wide use as text- 
books in colleges and 
universities throughout 
the country. Among 
these are works on an- 
alytic geometry, calcu- 
lus, quarternions, topo- 
graphical surveying, and 


up the teaching profes- + a oo 


sion in 1893 to accept 

the position as Editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. In this position he followed 
such eminent Jittérateurs as Wm. D. 
Howells and others of his class, but 
the magazine improved steadily under 
his control and its literary quality 
reached a higher plane than ever before. 
He resigned, in 1895, his position as 
editor while he was abroad, traveling in 
Egypt. 

In 1897 he began a period of eight 
years in the diplomatic service of the 
United States. He was first made Minis- 
ter-Resident and Consul-General at Te- 
heran, Persia, where he served for two 
years, at the end of which time he was 
promoted to the same position at Ath- 
ens, Greece. While here he also acted, 
in the same capacity, as our representa- 
tive to Roumania and Servia. His next 
promotion took him to Switzerland 
where he was our Minister from 1901 
to 1902. In the latter year he was 
placed in charge of our legation at Ma- 
drid. After serving with credit as Min- 
ister to Spain for three years, during 
which time he did much to restore the 
old-time cordial relations between the 
governments of Spain and the United 
States, he resigned from the diplomatic 
service and retired to private life. 





: : : ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 
imaginaries. He gave From a photograph taker at Berne produced. In the field 


But wide as is his reputation and 
great as has been his success and 
distinction in the various lines of activ- 
ity already referred to, he is undoubtedly 
most widely known on account of his 
literary work. In this 
field he has _ taken 
high rank and has pro- 
duced many _ works 
which have had much 
more than passing no- 
tice. In the line of bi- 
ography his “Life and 
Letters of Joseph Hardy 
Neesima” is worthy of 
note. In this work he 
has given us a wonderful 
insight into the life and 
accomplishments of the 
“Puritan of Japan,” in 
many respects the most 
wonderful man the Isl- 
and Empire has ever 


of fiction he is the au- 
thor of novels which 
have been widely read and which are al- 
ways pure in tone, elevating in character, 
and written in the purest and best of 
English. In 1878, he published a poem, 
“Francesca of Rimini,’ which attracted 
very favorable notices from the press 
and critics of the country at the time and 
which has had a very flattering reception 
at the hands of the reading public. This 
was followed, in 1900, by a little book of 
verses, called “Songs of Two.” That his 
works have been widely read and popu- 
lar is shown by the fact that they have 
called forth more than a thousand favor- 
able press notices from home and _ for- 
eign critics. 

Throughout his life Professor Hardy 
has been a great traveler. He has been 
fifteen times abroad, beginning as a boy 
at school, besides a visit which he made 
to Japan, chiefly for the purpose of ob- 
taining material for his book on the life 
of Neesima. At present he is residing at 
Woodstock, Conn., where he has lately 
erected a handsome house, and where he 
expects to make his home in the future. 
He is still active and vigorous and de- 
votes as much of his time as can be 
spared from his now numerous business 
interests to literary work of one kind or 
another. Perhaps his great work is yet 
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to be produced; at any rate anything 
which he may give us will be well worth 
reading, for he wields the pen of a mas- 
ter and his views of life and its problems 


are founded upon deep study, wide ex- 
perience and sympathy, and are of the 
quality which tends always to uplift to 
higher planes of thought and action. 


MR. HARDY AND THIS DOG IN THE GROUNDS OF HIS HOUSE ON LAKE LUCERNE, 


OP g BO ED 


COME DREAM WITH ME! 


BY 


CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


Come dream with me in ferny nook 
Where none but songbirds think to look, 
Beside the stream that trickles young 

The tangled waterweeds among; 
Where with but bent pin for his hook 
“Twas yesterday an urchin took 
His tiny spoil. Put by vour book 

\nd with loose limbs on mossbank flung 
Come dream with me! 
l-orget all words—think on the brook; 
l‘orget old deeds: your soul forsook 

The soldier’s sword, the statesman’s tongue, 

When woodnotes wild inviting rung; 

\nd from your mind you lightly shook 
All thoughts of client, clerk or cook, 
\nd swore you'd come by hook or croo! 
With bracing air to fill each lung, 
\nd dream with me! 


x 
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MAJOR JONAS EMERY, 
USING SLING 


AT NIAGARA, 
AND BODY REST. 


At Fort Niagara 


This year’s Atlantic Rifle and Pistol 
Competitions brought out 166 competi- 
tors with the rifle, and 87 with the pistol. 
The names of Col. Philip Reade, Major 
Amos Emery, Ord.-Sergt. Puckett, and 
Regt’'l-Q. M. Sergeant Frank E. Miller 
took one back. Time was when in the 
vicinity of Ft. Missoula, Mont., Lieut. 
Phil Reade brought into the post in a 
single week 51 deer, both black and 
white, and one big-horn sheep, besides 
holding his own as a sharpshooter for 
seven consecutive years against his fel- 
low-competitors in the authorized depart- 
ment of Dakota and other competitions. 
But Colonel Reade has whitening hair 
now, and though he trains with the boys, 
says, with a sigh, that he can no longer 
shoot with them. Hence, he says to the 
competitors: “Do as I say and not as 
I do. I can’t do it any more, but I am 
willing to beat any one of my age and 
we ght afoot, horseback, on the range, or 
in the field. But field officers aren't ex- 
pected to do anything or know anything. 
I am a field officer.” Colonel Reade is 
the officer in charge of competitions. 


Few lovable, amiable, handsome men 
are really as lovable as Major J. A. 


ON THE RANGE 


Notes on the Various Rifle and Pistol 
Competitions Held During July 
and August 


Emery, 27th Infantry, one of the rifle 
competitors. A quarter of a century 
ago Jonas, as his innumerable friends 
love to call him, earned a right to rep- 
resent his regiment in a Department of 
Dakota competition at Ft. Snelling, and 
in 1883, 2d Lieutenant Emery received, 
at the hands of General Alfred H. Terry, 
the only gold medal awarded any of the 
six-score of competitors on that fiercely 
contested but bloodless field. In succes- 
sive after years Lieutenant Emery was 
found associated with Stanhope E. Blunt, 
Phil Reade, Luther R. Hare, Nick Wal- 
lace, J. M. T. Partello, Jim Aleshire 
(now Quartermaster-General of ‘the 
Army) and Billy Sage. The names just 
given include some of the sponsors of 
the target craze that swept through the 
army after such men as Col. Wm. C. 
Church and Gen. Geo. F. Wingate had, 
at Creedmoor, demonstrated the fact that 
in shooting to hit, the citizen soldier leads, 
and the regular soldier follows. Capt. 
Geo. D. Wallace came to a soldier’s death 
from an Indian tomahawk at Wounded 
Knee, 29th of December, 1900, but the 
others named in the foregoing part of the 
paragraph still lived to supervise small 
arms competitions, and by their advice 
and counsel stimulate younger men to do 
what they did in the days when shooting 
with military rifle and ordnance ammu- 
nition was not as popular or as well re- 
warded as at the present time, when our 
chief executive and a liberal Congress 
stimulates with money and insignia good 
shooting. Major Emery is about 75 
inches long, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his feet, and a good, prac- 
tical, honest marksman. 
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In 1885, ’86, ’87, ’88, 89 and ‘go, 
Sergt. John P. Woolford and Sergeant 
Weeks, both distinguished marksmen, 
were features of many department, divi- 
sion and army rifle competitions. When 
the former was appointed Ordnance Ser- 
geant he satisfied the War Department 
that his baptismal name was Puckett. 
Though somewhat advanced in years, 
Sergt. W. N. Puckett is still in the ring 
and generally perforates the bull’s-eye. 
His example and counsel in all matters 
pertaining to shooting shows that he 
keeps up with the bandwagon progress. 
Sergeant Puckett was one of the distin- 
guished marksmen at the Fort Niagara 
competition. The following is his mili- 
tary record: Enlisted at Ft. Clark, 
Texas, July 5, 1880, in Company F, 20th 
Infantry; member of the Department 
Team of Missouri, 1883-4, Department 
of Dakota Team 1885, Division of the 
Missouri 1883-4-5, Distinguished Team 
1887-9-93, Army Team 1888, 1903 and 
1905; member of the National Trophy 
Team in 1906. He has been a distin- 
guished marksman since 1885, and was 
one of the four experts sent to Ft. Clark, 
Texas, in 1904, to test the 1903 model 
rifles for accuracy and drift, from 100 
vards to 2,000 yards. 


Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Frank E. Miller is also a distinguished 
marksman. He was the winner of the 
gold medal at the shoot which took place 
in the Department of Texas, 1893, com- 
ing out first place. In 1894 he won a 
silver medal in the same department. In 
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1893 he was on the Army Team and won 
a silver medal, coming out tenth from 
the highest. In 1894 he again was a 
competitor on the Army Team, winning 
a silver medal, coming out seventh from 
the highest. 

Some epigrams delivered by Col. 
Reade during the shoot: 

“Shooting to hit is the ultimate of a 
soldier's profession. 

“Other things being equal, that soldier 
who can hit with measurable accuracy 
what he aims at, is the best soldier. 

“The ultimate of our profession is to 
know when and where and how to pull 
the trigger. 

“The way to learn how to hit is to 
find out why you miss. 

“Most good shots are made good shots 
by systematic instruction and _ practice. 
There is no royal road to success. 

“Brains must be mixed with gunpow- 
der. 

“Accurate firing or mere quality of 
firing is of more importance than the 
mere quantity of it. 

“Soldiers who are not shooters 
apt to be turned into scooters. 

“In war, the enemy does not signa! 
back the result of each shot.” 


are 


Organization: Colonel Philip Reade, 
23rd Infantry, in charge of competitions: 
Captain John T. Haines, 11th Cavalry, 
Chief Range Officer: Captain H. A. 
Drum, 23rd Infantry, Adjutant and Sta- 
tistical Officer: Captain W. A. Coving- 
ton, Coast Artillery Corps, Assistant to 





ORD. SERG'T PUCKETT USING SLING; 


REG'T 


Q. M. SERG'T MILLER NOT USING SLING 
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CAPT, THOMAS A, PEARCE, 28TH INF. 
Statistical Officer; 1st Lieutenant An- 
drew C. Wright, 12th Infantry, Quarter- 
master, Commissary and Mess Officer ; 
2d Lieutenant C. H. Loucheim, 12th In- 
fantry, Ordnance and Telephone Officer. 

Range Officers: Captain J. W. Clin- 
ton, 12th Infantry; Captain Charles B. 
Clark, 14th Infantry; 1st Lieutenant 
Gouverneur V. Packer, 1st Infantry; 1st 
Lieutenant Nolan V. Ellis, 5th Infantry ; 
Ist Lieutenant Burton J. Mitchell, 12th 
Infantry; 1st Lieutenant John J. Mud- 
gett, 12th Infantry; 1st Lieutenant Rob- 
ert D. Carter, 16th Infantry; 2d Lieu- 


tenant Karl Truesdell, 5th Infantry; 2d 
Lieutenant Harry H. Pritchett, 5th In- 


fantry ; 2d Lieutenant Charles A. Hunt, 
12th Infantry; 2d Lieutenant Albert 
Hardman, 12th Infantry; 2d Lieutenant 
Edward L. Hooper, 12th Infantry; 2d 
Lieutenant Ursa M. Diller, 12th Infan- 
try; 2d Lieutenant Riley E. Scott, 12th 
Infantry. For duty during the rifle com- 
petition, 1st Lieutenant Fred. H. Turner, 
23d Infantry; 2d Lieutenant Henry T. 
Bull, 13th Cavalry. 


High scores with the rifle: Private 
D. M. Anderson, Co. H, Engineer Corps, 
743; Corporal C. H. Hodges, 17th In- 
fantry, 737; Corporal J. E. Cahill, 12th 
Infantry, 737; Sergeant M. H. Taulbee, 
sth Infantry, 734. Distinguished marks- 
men: First Sergeant Stephen Miller, Co. 
G, 12th Infantry, 762; First Lieutenant 
Jno. F. Clapham, 5th Infantry, 721 ; Cap- 
tain M. Kk. Taulbee, Porto Rico Prov'l 
Regiment Infantry, 712. 

High scores with Pistol: Corporal 
S. Ryderson, Troop B, 12th Cavalry, 
281; First Lieutenant F. H. Turner, 23d 

“Infantry, 279; First Lieutenant A. F. 


AND 
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DOWN), USING GUN SLING AND GLASSES 

Commiskey, 7th Cavalry, 279; C. W. 
srown, Cook, Troop D, 12th Cav- 
alry, 279; First Lieutenant O. F. 
Snyder, 17th Infantry, 277; Ord- 
nance Sergeant A. T. Hart, Staff De- 
partment, 277. Distinguished _ pistol 
shots: Captain Alex. J. Macnab, 27th 
Infantry, 283; Corporal Warren E. 
Dewey, 11th Cavalry, 283; Captain J. 
P. Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps, 282; 
Sergt. Jno. J. Daerda, 15th Cavalry, 279. 


The following officers appointed by 
General Grant to report upon the neces- 
sity of improvements and enlargements 
of the target range at Fort Niagara, Col. 
Philip Reade, 23d Inf.; Major Charles 
H. Barth, 12th Inf.; Capt. John T. 
Haines, 12th Cav.; Capt. Charles C. Bal- 
lou, 12th Inf., and Capt. H. A. Drum, 
23d Inf., have reported that the present 
frontage of the Niagara range should be 
increased three hundred feet eastwardly, 
and with a strip of timber on the east 
side of the range, aggregating thirteen 
acres of land, should be cleared and 
graded; that a modern system of pit and 
range communications should be in- 
stalled, and an additional target house be 
built, and that the structures for quarters, 
messing, etc., should be doubled. The 
whole improvements desired aggregate 
an expense of about $15,000. Hon. Peter 
Porter, member of Congress from the 
district, will use every endeavor to ob- 
tain the much-needed appropriation. 


The first Colonel of the 23rd Infan- 
try was James Chrystie; the pres- 
ent Colonel is Philip Reade. An 
interesting incident connected with the 
visit of Colonel Reade to the old ceme- 
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ORD. SERG’T PUCKETT AND REG'T 
Q. M. SERG’T MILLER, 23D INFANTRY. 
SERG’T PUCKETT GRASPING SLING 
AND USING BODY REST; SERG'T MIL- 
LER USING NO SLING AND FULL ARM 
EXTENSION, 





tery at Fort Niagara was the discovery 
of the monument of Major James Chrys- 
tie of the Revolutionary Army, after- 
ward Colonel of the 23rd Infantry, and 
Inspector- General of the Northern Di- 
vision, U. S. A. This officer was wound- 
ed at the battle of Queenstown Heights, 
on the 13th of October, 1812, and died 
a few weeks later. Both sides claim the 
victory at Queenstown Heights, but Col- 
onel Chrystie conceded that the British 
Commander, Major-General Sir Isaac 
Brock, Kk. C. B., was victorious in the 
action where he fell on the 13th of Octo- 
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ber, 1812. Colonel Reade was born on 
the 13th of October, and the coincidence 
of the date of the battle as to month and 
day, but not, of course, as to year, was 
noted by him in connection with his pres- 
ent position and that formerly held by 
Colonel Chrystie. 

Colonel Reade availed himself of the 
opportunity to increase his historical 
knowledge, by personally visiting the 
battlefields of Lundy’s Lane and Chip- 
pawa. The old 23rd Infantry, during 
the War of 1812, in conjunction with the 
6th and 13th U. Infantries, aided in 
the invasion of Canada, and in protect- 
ing the shores of the lake and of the riv- 
er, where the present 23rd Infantry is 
now stationed—Madison Barracks and 
Fort Ontario. 


At Creedmoor 


The matches held under the auspices 
of the New York State Rifle Association 
were hotly contested, many of the finish- 
es being exciting. The Company Team 
match was won by Co. B, U. S. Marine 
Corps, by one point from the team of the 
U.S. S. Iowa. Second Troop, N. J., 
won the carbine match (200, 500 and 600 
yds.). The McAlpin trophy (200, 600 
and 1,000 yds.) was won by the New 
York team by its effective long-range 
shooting, the Navy team leading them by 
15 points at the commencement of the 
one stage. The Cruikshank trophy 

200, 500 and 600 yds.) was won by the 
Ars t team of the third battleship division. 
The 71st Regiment Trophy Skirmish 
and Rapid Fire (200 yds.) match was 
won by the first team of the U. S. Marine 
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Corps. The Old Guard trophy was won 
in the rain by the team of the fourth 
battleship division. Sergeant G. E. Bry- 
ant, 23d Regiment, won the Thurston 
trophy (800 and goo yds.). Sergeant 
W. W. Whitlock, 23d Regiment, won the 
New York State Rifle Association match 
by making a better skirmish score than 
Ordnance Sergeant G. E. Bryant, who 
had the better figures at 800 and goo 
yards. In the New York state compe- 
titions the Headquarter’s match was won 
by Squadron A, with total score of 1,101; 
Ist Brigade match by the 71st Regiment, 
1237; 2d Brigade match by 23d Regi- 
ment, 1137; Major General’s match 
(teams of 15 men in one skirmish run) 
by 7th Regiment, 822. The Governor’s 
cup was won by Captain Robt. Byars, 
Co. E, 71st Regiment, with total score 
of 86. The Individual State Champion- 
ship was won by Lieutenant McBride, 
and the Team Championship by 7th Reg- 
iment. 
At Bisley 

The King’s match at Bisley was won 
by Lieutenant W. C. Addison, Austra- 
lia. He tied with Private Hope, 1st Lon- 
don Rifle Brigade—score 318—but beat 
him out in the shoot-off. The St. 
George’s Challenge Vase was won by 
Private Gibson, 2d V. B. R. Scots. The 
Mackinnon Challenge cup was won by 
the English team. The Elcho Challenge 
shield went to Ireland’s team of eight. 

An interesting feature of this year’s 
Bisley meeting was the exhaustive trial 
made of the new, pointed bullet for the 
service rifle. Two private firms are said 
to have producd types of projectiles 
which have given remarkable results, and 
the belief is that the Bisley test has au- 
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thenticated these results. The object of 
the pointed shape, with full weight, is to 
obtain increased range and flatter tra- 
jectory, with less requirement for wind 
allowance. Officers who have been work- 
ing and experimenting with this bullet 
are satisfied that the well-known theories 
of Bashford as to the shape of the nose 
of a bullet no longer apply. They con- 
tend that it is not the shape of the point 
or the curve of the shoulder, but the 
total length of the pointed part that has 
given the results, and they deduce the 
rule that the resistance of the air varies 
inversely as the square root of the length 
of the pointed head measured in calibres, 
so that, if the length is increased by 2 
per cent., the resistance of the air is di- 
minished by 1 per cent. There are three 
different bullet cartridges after this de- 
sign: 


Weight Weight Maximum 


Muzzle of of fixed sight 
Calibre. velocity. bullet. charge. range. 
F.S. Grains. Grains. Yards. 
.303 2,360 225 37 650 
.375/ 303 2,470 225 42 700 
.322 2,430 250 43 620 


They are loaded with “Axite,” an ex- 
plosive somewhat similar in appearance 
to the modified cordite known as M. D., 
hut differing in essential particulars and 
containing special ingredients to increase 
the efficiency. It is claimed that these 
cartridges have a higher velocity, a flat- 
ter trajectory, greater power of retaining 
velocity over all ranges, increased maxi- 
mum range, greater accuracy and less 
liability to be deflected by wind, and in- 
creased disabling power at all ranges. 
The pointed bullet was practically uni- 
versal at the match rifle competitions at 
Bisley. 


High Men, First Day of Governor’s Match, Sea Girt, N. J. 


Saturday, August 3, 1907. 


This match was open to all officers and enlisted men of the National Guard of New Jer- 
sey, and was in charge of Gen. Bird W. Spencer, Inspector-General of Rifle Practice. 


Major Martin, 2d Reg't ... 
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Lieut. Silvester, 2d Reg’t........... 
Seret Dabb 2d Reg't .% 
Prvt. Owen Smith gth Rest 





200 yds. 300 vds. 500 vds. Total. 


caer 45 32 50 137 
howe 42 46 47 135 
tates 42 43 47 132 
teens de 45 44 131 
ees 41 44 45 130 
eink 45 30 48 129 
eae 42 44 43 129 

ekaaaiee 41 41 47 129 
itneee 40 43 44 127 


ratales 43 38 44 25 
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The Army Rifle competition was 
held at Fort Sheridan, from August 9 
to 15, under the direction of Brigadier- 
General Wm. H. Carter, Commanding 
Department of the Lakes. The first 
and third days’ competitive events: 
Slow fire at 200, 300, 500 and 600 yards 
and rapid fire at 200 and 300 yards; sec- 
ond and fourth days, skirmish fire. Of- 
ficer in charge, Major Arthur C. Ducat, 
7th Infantry ; Chief Range Officer, Cap- 
tain Frederic D. Evans, 18th Infantry; 
Adjutant and Statistical Officer, Cap- 
tain John L. De Witt, 20th Infantry; 
Quartermaster and Ordnance Officer, 
Ist Lieutenant William B. Gracie, 27th 
Infantry. Range Officers, Captain Wil- 
liam F. Grote, 18th Infantry; Captain 
James A. Hutton, 27th Infantry ; Cap- 
tain Herbert J. Brees, 1st Cavalry; Ist 
Lieutenant George R. Armstrong, 6th 
Infantry: 1st Lieutenant William G. 
Fleischhauer, 6th Infantry; 1st Lieu- 
tenant George W. England, 6th Infan- 
trv: Ist Lieutenant George F. Bailey, 
2d Cavalry; tst Lieutenant Walter E. 
Gunster, 18th Infantry: 1st Lieutenant 
Wylie T. Conway, 6th Infantry; Ist 
Lieutenant Alden F. Brewster, 2d Field 
Artillery; Ist Lieutenant Charles G. 
Mortimer, 3d Field Artillery; 1st Lieu- 
tenant William R. McCleary, Coast 
Artillery Corps; 2d Lieutenant Albert 
B. Hatfield, 18th Infantry; 2d Lieuten- 
ant Robert B. Hewitt, 4th Infantry ; 2d 
Lieutenant William F. L. Simpson, 6th 
Infantry; 2d Lieutenant William R. 
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LIEUT, A, F. COMMUSKEY, 7TH CAVALRY, WILN- 
NER OF SILVER MEDAL, ATLANTIC COMPE- 
TITION 
Scott, 7th Infantry; 2d Lieutenant 


Harry Hawley, 6th Infantry; 2d Lieu- 
tenant Martyn H. Shute, 11th Infantry; 
2d Lieutenant George H. Paine, 7th In- 
fantry. Final results had not been re- 
ceived up to the time of going to press. 





SKIRMISH LINE ADVANCING 


AND FIRING AT 500 YARD POINT 













EW realize the number of flags car- 
ried by a warship, nor the cost of 
all the gay bunting which flutters 

from mast to mast at holiday time. In 
addition to fleet communication, neces- 
sary during all forms of manceuvres in 
home water, the ship must be equipped 
with an extensive array of flags stored 
on board for various forms of ceremon- 
ial and official occasions. This “dress 
suit” outfit of bunting, therefore, con- 
sists of 250 different flags, the material 
and making of which costs just $2,500. 
Each ship is entitled to a new flag 
equipment every three years, though 
a flagship will often require a new 
set of signals, owing to their 
constant use and _ handling, in 
about a year. A striking idea of the 
number of flags carried by a single ship 
may be gleaned from one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, showing a pile 15 
feet long and nearly waist high, just fin- 
ished for the new Battleship U. S. Mis- 
sissippi. About one-half of the lot is 
composed of foreign flags, incased in 
thick paper bags, with the name of the 
country stenciled on the bottom. The re- 
mainder, including those for ordinary 
use, signal sets, and the international 
code, etc., are not wrapped, but merely 
tied in round bundles. The number of 
flags turned out last year was over 8,090 
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THOMAS MALOY 
Master Flag Maker, U. S. N. 


in all, 408 distinctive kinds were made— 
the labor amounted to $18,000. To com- 
plete all these miscellaneous flags, some 
thirty-five skilled machine sewers and 
needle-women and three men are em- 
ployed. The flags are cut out from 
measurements arranged on chalk lines 
and metal markers on the floor. Large 
strips and certain designs can be more 
conveniently stitched in this way. Daily 
a section of the floor is covered at all 
hours with several different flags, with 
the men and women cutters at work. The 
final sewing is done on machines by the 
women. Each machine is run by a small 
electric motor of one-fourth horse-power. 
Owing to long service, the labor has be- 
come highly specialized, and the women 
are kept at work on the particular flags 
which they can make the best. Some ex- 
cel in sewing on the stars, others in 
finishing certain other parts of the flag. 
Nearly all have been in the establishment 
for years. Their pay averages from 
$1.50 to $2.25 per day. 

A great deal more time and labor is 
required to finish certain of these flags 
than is generally supposed. For instance, 
the President's flag requires the longest 
time of any to make, as it takes one 
woman nearly a whole month to com- 
plete it. The life-sized eagle, with long 
outstretched wings, and other emblems, 
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are all hand-sewed and involve the most 
patient work. The most difficult, and 
likewise consuming the longest time to 
make, are the foreign flags. This is espe- 
cially true of the South and Central 
American ones. A half-dozen specially 
skilled hand device sewers, each hav- 
ing acquired the knack of making cer- 
tain of the center designs in these to per- 
fection, are continually kept on these 
respective flags. Every battleship carries 
forty-three foreign flags, 25 feet by 13 
wide. 

The most expensive ensign to make 
is the German, which, owing to the deli- 
cate scroll work of the large imperial 
eagle and royal crown, necessitating del- 
icate, slow, and careful sewing, costs 
$50.50. The dragon flag of China con- 
sists of two hundred separate pieces. 
Twelve to fourteen days are ordinarily 
consumed in finishing this flag, which 
costs $51.75. The flag of Siam with 
the huge white elephant costs $38. The 
Mexican, with its center design of a 
large eagle holding a serpent in its bill, 
costs $39.50. The cheapest foreign flag 
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made is the Moorish, which costs $21. 
Last year 160,000 yards of bunting were 
used. This is all wool, 19 inches wide 
and comes from Lowell, Mass. The warp 
and filling of the navy bunting now used 
has thirty-four threads to the inch, and 
is of light weight, a very desirable feat- 
ure. The material is given both a chem- 
ical and physical test. The many thou- 
sands of stars are cut out by an ingen- 
ious machine, specially devised for this 
purpose, operated by a four-horse-power 
electric motor. Only a few years back 
the stars were cut out by hand. The 
machine has a plunger fitted with steel 
knives, the shape and size of the star. 
\ single down stroke cuts out from 
fifty to one hundred at a time. Pressing 
the foot on a pedal operates the machine. 
In all, eight different sizes of stars are 
used, each having a special die. Run- 
ning the machine for only an hour a 
day furnishes enough stars to keep the 
women operators going for several days. 
The stars vary from fourteen inches in 
diameter to less than two. All flags are 
pressed by an electric ironer. A head- 
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ing of flax raven canvas is sewed on, 
together with a distance lining of plaited 
hemp rope. This fiber will not kink or 
twist, and is specially made for flag pur- 
poses in the naval vard at Boston. 
Wooden toggles are put on, and the bor- 
der stamped with the name of the flag 
and date of contract. After being criti- 
cally inspected and passed by Master 
I‘lag-maker, the flags are delivered to the 
General Storekeeper in the yard, where 
they are held until needed by ships. 


PRESENTATION TO THE 
STANDARD 


N the new drill regulations for the 
Field Artillery with reference to 
ceremonies, provision is made for 

the “Presentation to the Standard.” This 
funct.on was recommended by the Field 
Artillery Board of Fort Riley, Kansas. It 
is now being tested, and if it is found to 
be satisfactory will be adopted by all 
the arms of the United States Army. 

The exercise is a formal presentation 
or introduction of the recruits of the reg- 
iments to their standard and the Ameri- 
can flag. The regulations provide that 
this ceremony shall take place at least 
once every year. On this occasion the 
standard will be brought out from the 
colonel’s quarters, and the recruits will 
be brought out from their regular posi- 
tions in the ranks. Then the recruits are 
marched up to face the standard, the 
colonel makes a few appropriate remarks 
and the standard is then removed; the 
recruits join the ranks again and the bat- 
teries are marched off and dismissed. 

The ceremony of the presentation to 
the standard as outlined in the new rez- 
ulations, is as follows: 

“The regiment will form in line of 
masses dismounted, the recruits who 
have joined since the last presentation 
being posted on the left of their respec- 
tive batteries. At an intimation from 
the adjutant and under his supervision, 
the recruits of each battery are marched 
to the front and center by non-commis- 
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sioned officers designated for the pur- 
pose, and formed in the midway between 
the colonel and the regiment. The non- 
commissioned officers, after halting and 
aligning their squads, take post in line 
of file closers. Then takes place the cer- 
emony of the escort of the standard, by 
which the national and regimental stand- 
ards are brought by guards of the stand- 
ard from the colonel’s quarters and 
posied twelve yards in front of the col- 
onel, facing him, where honors are 
rendered to the standard and the salute 
given.” 

The escort of the standard is a cere- 
mony by which a battery is detailed to 
proceed to the colonel’s office, the band 
marching in front, and on reaching the 
office the second lieutenant, standard 
bearer and the sergeant dismount in 
front of the colonel’s quarters and then 
enter, headed by the standard bearer, ta 
receive the standard. They leave the 
office, the standard and the standard 
bearer preceding, followed by the lieu- 
tenant and the sergeant. They then 
mount, and while the bugles sound “To 
the Standard” and the guidon salute the 
escort marches, with the standard bearer 
in the center of the column and the band 
playing in front, back to the regiment. 
When the standard arrives opposite its 
place in line and the escort is formed in 
line to the left and halted. The standard 
bearer passes through and advances and 
halts twelve yards in front of the col- 
onel. The standard is then saluted, and 
then the standard bearer executes the 
prescribed salute to the flag. After this 
ceremony is finished in the ceremony of 
the presentation to the standard the col- 
onel addresses his remarks to the re- 
cruits. The standard is again saluted 
when the colonel completes his remarks 
and is escorted back to the colonel’s of- 
fice. The squads are marched off by 
their captains and dismissed, thus end- 
ing the ceremony of the “Presentation 
to the Standard.” 

The ceremony as arranged has a view 
of inspiring in the new soldier a greater 
respect for the colors. It is intended that 
the function shall be carried through 
with great dignity and as much impress- 
iveness as possible. The ceremony corre- 
sponds closely to the English custom of 
“trooping the colors.” 
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HOW SHOULD A WOMAN 
SALUTE THE FLAG? 


HE St. Paul Dispatch recently 
Ty invited an answer to the ques- 
tion “How Shall a Woman Sa- 
lute Her Country’s Flag?”  prof- 
fering as a reward a silk flag to each 
of the best answers to the questions. 
Colonel Philip Reade, 23rd U. S. In- 
fantry, was requested by the newspaper 
to say which reply was best. Something 
like 170 responses were printed in the 
Dispatch, and the whole then referred 
to Colonel Reade who gave the award 
to Miss Edna Merle, 217 Midway ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minn., and to Mrs. O. 
Hamrey, 123 Western avenue, N. St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Edna Merle says: “Encourage others. 
| would suggest as a pretty and effective 
way for a woman to salute the flag, the 
following: [irst, bow the head slightly, 
then with the body erect raise the right 
hand, and wave a salute with a hand- 
kerchief. The bow shows our obedi- 
ence to and deference for the laws of 
our country, the erect position shows us 
alert and ready to do what we can for 
the same, and as a woman’s part is main- 
ly to cheer and encourage others, the 
Waving salute is given.” 


WOMAN 
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Mrs. O. Hamrey’s response is as fol- 
lows: “As our country’s flag is our 
noblest and most revered emblem, so 
should homage be paid the flag accord- 
ingly. I, therefore, raise my right fore- 
arm and lay it across my breast, the 
vital part of the body, while reverently 
inclining the head forward in a humble 
bow, slowly dropping the arm by the 
side. This form of salutation can be de- 
scribed thus: First motion, raise the 
right forearm and lay it across the 
breast, hand and fingers extended and 
pointing towards the left shoulder, palm 
of hand inward. Second, bend the head 
forward as in making a graceful bow. 
Third, raise head, eyes toward the flag. 
Fourth, drop the hand slowly by the side. 
Saluting distance: If walking by where 
the flag is displayed, as in public cere- 
monial or parade, salute to commence 
when within four or six steps of the 
flag. If standing, and flag is carried by, 
to face the flag. Salute to commence 
when flag is within five steps, so as to 
conclude immediately before flag passes, 
and the eyes may behold its beauty when 
at its nearest point. If in a room, where 
the flag may be displayed in ceremony, 
and not as part of decorations, ap- 
proach to within six steps and salute. 
This form of salute can be given either 
standing or walking, inside or outside.” 
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HAS THE BUFFALO A SENSE 


OF HUMOR? 


MONG the many denizens of the 
Zoological Park on Rock Creek, 
near Washington, D. C., there 

is a huge specimen of the Bison Ameri- 
canus, or buffalo. Whatever may 
have been his previous abode and the 
manner of his separation therefrom, at 
present he is confined to the limits of a 
small enclosure of posts and wire form- 
ing a yard around his stable, which 


is located near one of the roads 
through the park. He has no com- 
panion to share the sorrows of his 


dreary life, and his inherited instinct 
for roaming at will over large areas is 
subdued by restriction to a_ space 
hardly large enough to enable him to 
acquire full speed in a charge. The 
gloomy monotony of his existence is 
not relieved by any incident of interest 
and he wanders about in a listless way, 
apparently resigned to his fate. His 
physical condition, however, remains 
unimpaired, although his appearance 
is ragged at this season of shedding; 
his bright eyes form two brilliant 
points against the dark, shaggy back- 
ground of his powerful forequarters. 
What could turn up to soften his de- 
jected mien and enliven his trustful 
state? And who would suspect him of 
being capable of taking an_ interest 
in life, of possessing a sense of humor ? 
To the rapidly diminishing remnant 
of those who have seen the buffalo on 
his native heath, and to some of those 
who know him only in the stories of 
the plains, the following incident may 
prove of interest and at the same time 
furnish affirmative answers to the 


questions propounded. 


th ll 


In the early part of last May, Troop 
I’, 13th Cavalry, passed through the 
Zoological Park on one of its weeklv 
practice marches. Half a mile before 
arriving at the region of animal cages 
the horses pricked up their ears and 
with little whiffs and furtive glances 
plainly indicated that they were on the 
alert and that things were not to their 
liking. These symptoms of apprehen- 
sion continued to increase and as the 
leading troopers were approaching the 
bison standing in all his dignity near 
the edge of the road, their mounts 
made a sudden discovery and rushed 
in the opposite direction; and although 
no horses in our army have better 
training, the head of the column was 
badly deranged and the troopers had 
busy moments keeping their seats and 
maintaining control. 

Seeing the trouble he was creating, 
our bovine friend, with a wicked 
twinkle in his eye, proceeded to get 
into the game and contribute to the 
hilarity of the occasion. After a few 
preliminary movements he went down 
and rolled over and over, to the in- 
creasing consternation of the equines 
and of the rookies on them; and then, 
to show satisfaction with the havoc he 
had wrought and his readiness to meet 
all comers, he issued his defi by pawing 
the earth and shaking his huge mane. 
The tail of the troop managed to get 
by, in open order, and the buffalo as a 
parting shot kicked up his heels and 
indulged in other undignified antics. 
Who will deny that he thoroughly en- 
joved the sport and had the time of his 
life? 
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BREMNER MERE 


‘Twas foolish to blink any longer at 
facts. Edward Gordon had real- 
ized for some time that he was not 

up to his usual standard. [lis nerves 

were getting beyond his control. In the 
quiet hours they racked him, and only 
the excitement of business afforded him 
temporary respite. The tardiness and 
incompleteness of his leisure hours was 
depressing. Normal enjoyment was im- 
possible. For years his nerves had been 
subjected to high tension, and now it 
seemed as though they would never get 
back to their former condition. His phy- 
sician had advised him to cut loose en- 


tirely from business and go South. He 
had put aside the advice, because he 


feared to leave what appeared to be the 
only palliative for his trouble. He must 
keep his mind occupied, and business 
was the only way. But on this bleak 
l‘ebruary morning, as he looked out of 
the window at the snow-clad street, he 
recalled Dr. Hastings’ words: 

“You are suffering from Newyorkitis, 
and nothing in the world will benefit you 
except you get away. Perhaps I can 
bring the matter home to you more 
graphically by likening the business of 
this city to a great wheel, revolving at 
tremendous speed, on the of 
which you have been spending almost 
half of your life during the past fifteen 
years. You are dizzy, and the longer you 
stay on the dizzier you will get. Make an 
effort and jump off. Get out of range of 
its current of magnetism. Then you will 

get back to your normal condition.’ 

He felt that it was quite possible his 
physician was right. The pressure under 


Spe iIkes 


which he had worked might very prop- 
erly be likened to the rapid revolutions of 
And he remembered several 
Country Club, 


a big wheel. 


occasions at the when he 


had yielded to the persuasion of some 
more leisurely spirit and had devoted 
Monday to the blackening of his reputa- 
tion as a golfer. The truth was, he had 
been afflicted with an itching to get back 
to the city, and his mind would not con- 
centrate on the game. The more he 
turned the matter over, the more he real- 


ized that he was becoming a slave to 
business. It acted on him like a drug 


which he craved, destroying his appetite 
for many things in life which were worth 
while. Why not take the old doctor’s ad- 
vice? He dreaded the thought that per- 
haps his condition might become chronic. 


It took him two days to arrange mat- 
ters at the office. The junior member of 
the banking firm of Gordon & Co. was a 
man of alert mind and good judgment. 
He was glad his partner had decided to 
take a vacation. It would improve his 
health and be of material benefit to the 
business of the house. 

Gordon was not thinking of this aspect 
of the case when he alighted from the 
train, somewhat over a day afterwards, 
at half-past six in the morning, at a little 
railroad station in South Carolina. There 
was a slight chill in the air, but the sun 
Was rising strong. He took a wagonette 
to the Pinetree Inn, and while the driver 
hustled around to the rear to get some 
one to open up the house, he sat on the 
steps leading up to the broad veranda. 
He drew a deep breath, and then another, 
and vet another. This was a new kind of 
air. It came to him from the pines, 
across the boxwood and awakening rose- 
bushes in the five-acre garden. His 
lungs greedily gathered it in and made 
haste to eject it that they might drink in 
a fresh supply. It intoxicated him like 
new wine. If first impressions counted 
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was anew kind ef air.” 


* Tais 


for anything, he was going to thorough- 
ly enjoy his stay in this place, which had 
been recommended to him by some 
friends who usually stopped off there for 
a few weeks on their way north from 
Florida. He glanced about him. The 
main part of the Inn was a “befo’-de- 
wah” mansion, supplemented by a wing 
on the eastern side. In the garden were 
two cottages of two rooms and bath each, 
close adjoining the Inn itself, and a little 
farther away was a larger cottage of six 
rooms. In the rear of the Inn were the 
stables. 

The door was opened by “mine host” 
himself, who bade Gordon a_ cheery 
“Good morning,” hoped that he had had 
a comfortable journey from the north, 
and showed him to his room. After a 
cool tub and a good breakfast, Gordon 
took a cigar from his case and sauntered 
out on the veranda. No meal was com- 
plete without his favorite “Celestiales,” 
but this morning the subtle fragrance in 
the air proved stronger than habit. So, 
replacing the cigar in its case, he went 
out into the garden. He was surprised at 
the feeling of satisfaction which possess- 
ed him. He wondered what they were 
doing in New York, but had no desire to 
be there. He felt intuitively that he stood 
on the threshhold of a more wholesome 
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life than he had hitherto known. Little 
things held his interest—the budding 
leaves on the trees; everything was so 
bare in New York. He followed a blue 
jay in its flight from tree to tree, and 
noted the lazy movements of a team of 
oxen and the patient contentment of their 
negro driver. He greeted the mute in- 
quiry of a coach dog with cheery words 
and a pat on the head. A woman's melo- 
dious laughter fell appreciatively on his 
ears, awakening long-dormant feelings. 
The whinnying of a horse attracted him 
to the stables. There he found several 
horses in the hands of their grooms, mak- 
ing ready for a morning canter. Two, al- 
ready saddled, were tethered outside. The 
man in charge of them, recognizing in 
Gordon a new-comer, approached him. 
“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but did 
you bring your own horse?” 
“No, I did not,” answered Gordon. 
“Well, if you'll allow me, I’ve got just 


_the mount for you,” said the man, casting 


a comprehensive glance over Gordon. 
“These are my horses,” waving a hand 
to the black and the bay, “and I’ve rented 
‘em out to two parties staying at the Inn. 
I’ve a chestnut hunter that was made for 
you, easy canter, powerful gallop and 
single-foot. Sensible as a human.” 

Gordon smiled at the comparison. 

“When can you let me see this horse ?” 
he asked, the prospect of a ride in this 
tonic air over new roads appealing to his 
present mood. 

The man took out his watch. 

“T’'ve got twenty minutes,” 
“T’ll have him right here.” 

And, springing on the back of the bay, 
he galloped off toward the village, a mile 
away. 

Gordon glanced appreciatively at the 
black, at the short cannon-bone, the 
bright full eyes, the muscular hind 
thighs, and stroked its shining coat. He 
noted the side saddle, and with the de- 
ductive skill of a Sherlock Holmes, di- 
vined from the quality of the leather, 
signs of use, and length of stirrup strap, 
that the rider was a woman of means, 
not yet thirty, slight, and of a height— 
well, about on a level with his eyes. 
Probably the woman whose laughter 
still echoed in his ears. 


he said. 
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He went in to put on his riding 
clothes. When he came out the black 
was gone. The chestnut received his 
cursory approval and, vaulting lightly 
into the saddle, he rode away. Though 
accustomed to riding in company, he felt 
this morning a desire to be alone. Na- 
ture was calling to him, who had slight- 
ed her so long. It was as if a woman, 
selecting the psychological moment, had 
appeared before her recreant lover in 
her best-becoming gown in an assem- 
blage of indifferent interest. Awakened, 
gladly he responded to the call. He set 
his face toward the open country and, 
once across the railroad track, cantered 
along a well-worn path through a small 
wood out into the sandy road beyond, 
and on toward the pineclad hills to the 
east. Coming to a level stretch running 
through the middle of a cotton field, he 
put his horse to a gallop, and his prog- 
ress fanned the light wind into an exhil- 
arating breeze. Across fords, fetlock to 
stirrup deep, through pine groves, by 
fields of rye, with here and there a little 
log cabin with its usual group of ob- 
servant pickaninnies, and less frequently 
the more pretentious habitation of a 
white farmer, he rode, putting his horse 
through its paces and ventilating the 
musty chambers of his brain. He was 
inoculated with the pervading peaceful- 
ness, the slow, fragrant awakening of 
the earth from its winter sleep. This 
much he realized. For the rest, he was 
mightily content to enjoy, without seek- 
ing to learn the reason. He was fortu- 
nate, he told himself, in having the road 
to himself. The others from the Inn 
must have gone in another direction. Re- 
turning, he rode past the golf links. 
The bunkers and sand traps, on this one 
hole, at least, seemed to be expertly 
placed. He would have a try at the 
course after luncheon. 

Arriving at the Inn, he made arrange- 
ments to have his horse brought to the 
stables each morning at nine-thirty. The 
luncheon he disposed of was a marvel, 
compared with the sandwich and orange 
he had been accustomed to in New 
York. Afterwards, he was introduced to 
several of the guests, and smoked his 
long-deferred cigar with one of them, 


Herbert Frothingham, a young man he 
had met north, whose calling was that 
of an inheritor and distributor of wealth. 
A very good fellow, the only criticism 
that could be made of whom was that 
he was not contributing to the wealth of 
the country by engaging in construc- 
tive work. He told his intimates that 
his father had done so much in the con- 
struction line that he, the son, was kept 
pretty busy in the maintenance depart- 
ment. The city saw him very little, 
however. In the summer he golfed and 
sailed a little; in the Spring and Autumn 
he played polo; in the winter he hunted. 
Gordon had no friends of the Frothing- 
ham type. He had met many such men, 
but a dearth of mutually-interesting top- 
ics of conversation had made anything 
beyond mere acquaintance impossible. 
Gordon knew a horse, but not horses. 
He loved dogs, but could not train a 
setter. Practically his main outdoor 
recreation was golf, and this was the 
subject he broached to Frothingham. 
There was a golf club, it appeared, and 
Frothingham would be glad to put up 
Gordon for membership. Meantime, 
would he care to play a round that aft- 
ernoon? 

He dined -with his conqueror that 
evening, and during dinner, at which 
were served some delicious broiled quail 
bagged by Frothingham the day before, 
the two inherently kin spirits drew 
closer to each other. Gordon’s nature 
was beginning to expand, breaking the 
crust which years of strenuous city life 
had built around it. His point of view 
was changing, his mental focus becom- 
ing clearer. He absorbed with interest 
l‘rothingham’s description of the place, 
its romantic, old-time atmosphere, its old 
families, its war-time history. During 
the recital he had observed, impersonal- 
ly, a party of five, three ladies and two 
gentlemen, dining at a nearby table. 
Gradually, his interest centered on one 
of the party, a woman. Unconsciously 
he had woven her into the story. Her 
dark brown hair, almost black, had a 
most attractive wave, her eyes an unaf- 
fected depth, her manner a_ gracious 


charm. The magnetism of his gaze final- 
ly drew her eyes toward him. For one 
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second they held him, when their calm 
inquiry brought realization, and he felt 


hike kicking himself. Instead, he ruth- 


lessly and inartistically attacked the 
breast of an inoffending quail. 
Afterwards, in the solitude of his 


chamber, he reviewed the whole day, de- 
cided that it was good, and—dreamed of 
two grey-blue eyes, unconscious that, 
from the first breath of awakening 
earth that came to him with fragrant 
greeting in the morning, everything had 
been but a part of the prelude. 


Gordon was introduced to her the fol- 
lowing afternoon. It was with a mix- 
ture of regret and relief that he learned 
that she was married, that her husband 
was living, that her home was in New 
York. Something within him, which he 
did not understand and could not define, 
suffered distinct disappointment at the 
discovery; but on the whole, his pre- 
ponderant feeling was one of relief, at 
the prospect of a disinterested acquaint- 
at.ce with a woman who, he felt, was 
simpatica. He had a slight acquaint- 
ance with her husband, Frank Appleton, 
a broker whose specialty was mining 
stocks. 

“Vou have not the Florida air,” she 
remnarked, smiling. “And yet you did not 
come here for quail.” 

“No,” responded Gordon. “I am here 
i belated accordance with my doctor’s 
advice.” 

“Nerves? I should not have put you 
in that category. And yet,’ thought- 
fully, “I suppose my failure in deduc- 
tion is due to my familiarity with New 
York faces.” 

“Well, the fact is,’ said Gordon, “I 
canie here more in the hope of prevent- 
ing than remedying. I found myself 
taking less and less interest in people 
aid things which a few years ago held 
my attention. I dreaded the inevitable 
cevelopment.” 

“You are an exception,” she — said, 
slowly, with an involuntary suggestion 
of bitterness. 

“No,” returned Gordon, “I somehow 
had a feeling that it would not be well 
for me to attach myself so closely to bus- 
iness as to detach myself from a lot of 
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other things in life that were wortlt 
while. Pure selfishness, you see. The 
same spirit, only exerted in a different 
direction.” 

“It is generally known by 
name.” 

“So are many acts of selfishness,” said 
Gordon. “That word is too compre- 
hensive for the single sense in which it 
is invariably used. I am tired, and keep 
my seat in the subway train while a 
woman stands. I am selfish. I arise 
and offer her my seat. I am courteous. 
And yet it is simply a case of pandering 
to my pride rather than to my desire 
for comfort. It is selfishness either way. 
[ deny myself the automobile I have 
planned to buy, and spend the money 
in purchasing a pearl necklace which my 
wife particularly desires. I am a noble, 
unselfish husband; whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the pleasure I derive from 
gratifying my wife’s wishes exceeds the- 
pleasure the automobile could bring me.” 

“Fortunate woman!” 

Gordon laughed. 

“Of course, I cannot conscientiously 
say that if I were married I would buy 
the necklace. You see, I’m very fond 
of the automobile.” 

“T am not sure that the English lan- 
guage will bear such analysis,” said Mrs. 
Appleton, after a pause. “Fortunately, 
we are slaves to custom, and we speak 
the words our fathers spoke, as we wom- 
en wear the dresses our mothers wore, 
with slight changes in pattern and ma- 
terial each season, to encourage an im- 
portant industry.” 

“T hope you'll always be slaves to that 
custom,” said Gordon, fervently. 
“Women are finest when feminine.” 

“What is it to be feminine ?” 

“To be womanly; to be gentle, 
thoughtful, loving, cultured. A mascu- 
line woman is abhorrent to me as an ef- 
feminate man.” 

““Cultured’ is another comprehensive 
word.” 

“Yes. I use it in its broadest sense,— 
the ability to do in a womanly manner 
anything and everything that is woman- 
ly.” 

She smiled. 

“A woman would be quite interested 


another 
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in your explanation of what is ‘woman- 
ly.” ” 
Gordon hesitated. The words had 
been lightly spoken, but some subtle 
magnetism drew his thoughts from a 
consideration of the abstract to the con- 
crete. It was as if telepathy had signaled 
to his mind a question from the mind of 
the woman by his side-—“Do you think 
I am womanly?” He moved slightly to 
cover the effort he made to control his 
voice, and said, quietly, 

“T think you understand.” 

A quick flush passed over her face. 

“But I ride, and play tennis and golf 
—which reminds me’—rising—‘that | 
have an engagement to play a round with 
Mr. Frothingham this afternoon. He 
is to give me a stroke a hole.” 

“And the stakes,” asked Gordon, 
laughing, “a pearl necklace and an auto- 
mobile ?” 

“No,” 


whisper. 


she returned, in a confidential 
“Just for the caddie hire.” 


Delightful weather continued, and the 
days slid quietly and quickly by. It 
seemed so to Gordon, who yet could not 
bring himself to realize that he had ever 
been a stranger to the place. He scoured 
the country around in all directions, 
branching off from the main riding 
roads into winding trails that led him 
through cool woods into quiet valleys or 
up to stern heights. The peace of the 
quiet places possessed him. The resisting 
wind in the open, into the face of which 
he flung himself with all the abandon of 
an awakened, long-starved spirit of 
physical enjoyment, called back the snap 
of youth. He thought once of New 
York, and forgot it in the music of the 
swaying branches of the pines, the 
trickling of the little water-courses, the 
calling of the birds, and—a vague fancy 
that seemed to flit in and out of the 
trees, from the pebbly bed of the brook 
on to the cardinal’s breast. This, when 
he rode alone. At other times he rode 
en cavalcade, and whether, on such oc- 
casions, he held long speech with Mrs. 
Appleton or not, he was drawn sensibly 
closer to her, for, when others monopo- 
lized her or conversation was general, he 
was conscious of a distinct desire that 


the rest would ride ahead and leave only 
her with him in the solitude of their 
sweet sincere surroundings. 

And so Fate wove her web until the 
night of the full moon. In the late after- 
noon a party of fourteen rode out from 
the Inn toward Arrowhead Hill, twelve 
miles distant, a pine-studded eminence 
commanding a view of the country for 
many miles to the west and south. Gor- 
don accompanied Mrs. Appleton. With 
quip and laughter and song the journey 
was made, and at the end, in the cathe- 
aral-like grove at the top of the hill, an 
al fresco tea, sent on ahead from the Inn, 
awaited them. Horses were tethered, bit 
and saddle removed, and romance sat 
down with appetite. Daylight was dy- 
ing when the feast was finished. As Gor- 
don lit his cigarette, the sun was setting 
slowly behind the low lands to the west, 
while between the © straight-growing 
pines to the eastward the silver moon 
looked down with pale, soft light upon 
the scene. 

Gordon and Mrs. Appleton wandered 
off through the grove to the edge of the 
hill. At the foot the gray sluggish river 
wound its way until in the darkened dis- 
tance it dwindled into a thread and dis- 
appeared. Nature is invariably frank 
and open. Emotion is never passive, and 
when awakened seeks immediate outlet. 
Gordon had never been known as a 
woman’s man. He had no fund of small 
talk. On the rare occasions when he 
went out, ke had spent more time with 
the men than the women. He was more 
interested in the club than the drawing- 
room. He had never met a woman who 
had interested him as did Mrs. Apple- 
ton. She seemed to him so different 
from the others. His analysis did not 
take in the surroundings, nor the fact 
that the romantic side of man is more 
apt to be aroused under conditions that 
savor of romance than in the unromantic 
atmosphere of the city. He was awed by 
the strength of his yearning for this 
woman, which struggled for expression, 
and his effort to control it kept him 
silent. 

‘\ penny for 


your thoughts.” she 


° 5 
said. 


He pulled himself together. 
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“That would not buy them and 
yet it is perhaps more than they are 
worth—to you. They were introspec- 
tive. 

“When Nature calls?” 

“Because Nature calls. It is so dif- 
ferent But how unpardonably rude 
of me! Believe me , 

“IT do,” she interrupted, smiling. “It 
makes one think, even when one would 
rather not. The combination is irresist- 
ible-—moonlight, the quiet river, a hill 
of traditions.” 

“And you,” sprang to his lips, and 
barely escaped utterance. 
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“Yes,” returned Gordon. “It is a use- 
less thing to-day.” 

“And the hand that fashioned it? 
Dead and forgotten as it would have 
been whether turned to the construction 
of an arrowhead or a drinking-jar.” 

“And the hand that used it.” 

“And the body to which it brought 
pain and suffering perhaps death.” 

“All lost in the ocean of oblivion, as 
the water that glided by in yonder river 


when the arrow was sped from the 
bow.” 
“As we shall be tomorrow . . . In 


the meantime—” 





“Here is a text from which sermons might be preached.” 


She bent down and picked up a small 
object which lay at her feet, a small, 
dented arrowhead of flint. 

“Here,” she exclaimed, “is a text from 
which sermons might be preached. What 
is the message it conveys to you?” 

He took it in his hand and gazed at it 
intently. 

“Here to-day; gone to-morrow,” hz 
said, thoughtfully. 

“To me,” she said, “it conveys one 
equally as eloquent,—the futility of 
things.” 





“ee 


In the meantime,” repeated Gor- 
don, his soul leaping into his eyes. 

“To horse! To horse!” shouted a 
voice from the pines; one of those mys- 
terious interruptions which arrest the 
trend of things and leave it to the indi- 
vidual to imagine the journey’s end. 

And they saddled and rode out of the 
grove into the clearing, and down the 
winding road merry song kept time with 
hoof-beat. Tunefully and clear the 
voices rang out the popular melody, over 
fields and through the pine trees up inte 








the moonlight. Two only were silent; 
and one, listening to a song in the heart, 
knew it for the old, old classic, pitched 
in a minor key, but rendered sweet by 
the mutes of repression. 


Gordon thought it all out over his 
pipe before retiring. The difficulty he ex- 
perienced in maintaining a coherency of 
thought enabled him to see his duty 
clearly. In the midst of a calm marshal- 
ing of facts, his mind slipped away into 
a maze of dreams, until there gathered 
around him what Verlaine describes a as 

vague languors that descend 
From the branches of the pine.” 


He shook them off, but they returned 
again, until finally he gave it up, realiz- 
ing that there was but one thing to do. 
So he shut his teeth together and decid- 
ed to leave in the morning. 


There was a train leaving for the 
North at 11 o’clock, and as Mrs. Apple- 


ton had breakfast served in the cottage, 
Gordon figured that he could take his 
departure without seeing her, which 
seemed to be best. Before announcing his 
intention to “mine host,’ he asked for the 
mail, trusting that there might be a let- 
ter from New York which he could use 
as an excuse for his abrupt leaving, 
There was a letter, from his office, and 
he retired into the library to read it. It 
was signed by his partner, and ran as 
follows: 

“Mr. Frank Appleton, whom you 
know, has asked us to take up for him 
options on 8,000 shares of Pawnee Min- 
ing Co. at 7%. This stock is listed on 
30oston Exchange, quoted at 67s bid, of- 
fered at 7; par $10. He will depos:t 
with us 5,000 shares more, as extra col- 
lateral. He tells me in confidence that 
he has private information of a thor- 
oughly reliable nature that a rich vein 
has been tncovered in the mine, and he 
wants to acquire control. Total capital 
issued, $250,000. 

“T put this before you at his urgent 
request. Don’t let it bother you. If I 
do not hear from you by return mail, I 
will attend to the matter.” 

Gordon re-read the letter. Did Apple- 
ton know he was here? No, for if he did 
and wished to avail of that knowledge, 
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he would have telegraphed—No! If she 
had received a telegram of such a na- 
ture she could not have kept the fact 
hidden from him. It was manifestly a 
coincidence; nothing more. but, stay! 
He would take a look over the mail. Per- 
haps he had written, a safer and surer 
thing. Walking up to the desk in the hall, 
Gordon picked up the morning’s mail 
and carefully scanned the address on 
sach letter. No, nothing for her. Well, 
he would give instructions relative to 
his departure and think the matter over 
at breakfast. So he asked for his bill, 
stating that a very urgent matter (tap- 
ping his partner's letter with his finger) 
required his immediate presence in New 
York, requested that a compartment be 
telephoned for—the train would not be 
in Columbia for an hour yet—and passed 
into the dining-room. His eating was 
purely automatic. Even the letter was 
thrust into the background. He was go- 
ing over the days again, under bright 
skies, in the quiet of the pine woods, 
in the rare moonlight; over and over 
again until finally the far-away expres- 
sion on his face gave way to a smile, 
changed for a brief moment to a half 
frown, as was his wont during mental 
concentration, then turned again into a 
smile, as he arose from the table. In the 
library he wrote out a telegram to his 
partner: “Letter received. Extend ac- 
commodation. Am leaving to-day for 
New York,” and gave it to a pony-mes- 
senger to be taken in haste to the tele- 
graph office at the railroad station. 

“It is the only necklace I may give 
her,’ he said to himself, as he walked 
back into the Inn. 





Gordon returned to New York cured. 
The tenant of his mind whose tyranny 
he feared had been ejected. But another 
had entered which proved, in the cir- 
cumstances, quite as tyrannous. Distance 
does not diminish the drawing power of 
a soul. On the contrary, when once a 
soul has felt the magnetic power of an- 
other, separation magnifies the impulse 
and renders the desire to attach to the 
lode-stone more acute. Gordon applied 
himself resolutely to business, but con- 
centration was difficult. Ten years ago, 
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before he knew that he had nerves, he 
might more easily have kept closed the 
doors of memory, which now seemed to 
be equipped with springs of the hair- 
trigger order. The Pawnee stock trans- 
action had been consummated before his 
return, and Appleton, to Gordon's re- 
lief, had gone to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the mine. 

Dr. Hastings, who had received one or 
two letters from Gordon written in the 
South, was puzzled at his first meeting 
with his patient after his rcturn to New 
York. The letters had indicated a most 
salutary condition of mind and_ body, 
which the interview failed to confirm. 
The doctor decided that a longer absence 
from New York would be beneficial, and 
suggested to Gordon that he had return- 
ed too soon; that while a full bottle of 
medicine would cure him, a quarter of 
a bottle would only help during the tak- 
ing. 

“T could not stay in the South,” he 
said, enigmatically. 

“Then go west, to Southern Califor- 
nia, Avalon, or Mexico,” said Dr. Hast- 
ings. 

“T'll think it over,” said Gordon. But 
his thoughts went east. He was a mem- 
ber of the American syndicate working 
with the European groups in the matter 
of providing Russia with capital during 
the war, and it had been suggested to 
him that his presence at the scene of ac- 
tion would be beneficial to the syndi- 
cate’s interests. It would mean a change 
of scene, an enforced concentration on 
important details, and an opportunity to 
woo forgetfulness. 

He decided to go. 

Mrs. Appleton had not been surprised 
at Gordon’s departure from the Inn, Ac- 
cording to her estimate of him, in view 
of all the circumstances he could not 
have done otherwise. For herself, she 
gratefully enshrined a memory in her 
heart. 

Toward the end of April there came a 
day of double shock. She was preparing 
to return to New York when a telegram 
advised her of her husband’s death, the 
result of an accident in the mine he was 
inspecting. They had _ been virtual 
strangers to each other for five years, 
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since the awakening that came shortly 
after their marriage. It was an utter sur- 
prise to her to find how wide apart were 
their tastes and ideals, to discover that 
the man had wooed her in a garb donned 
for that purpose. His real nature, his an- 
imalism, his egoism, the brutal dis- 
courtesy of his sneering contempt for 
her sensitive spirit, was made manifest 
to her before their return from their 
wedding trip. The horror of the discov- 
ery was followed by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to arouse the better qualities which 
she felt sure lay hidden behind this re- 
pulsive mask. But time proved to her 
that the only mask the man had ever 
worn Was composed of those better qual- 
ities. And yet the news of his death 
came as a shock which, slowly passing 
away, gave birth to another of a differ- 
ent nature. She was free! 
happy and to make happy! 

The second week in May found her 
in New York, when her lawyer laid be- 
fore her the result of his examination 
into the estate. There was a cash bal- 
ance which would fall a little short of 
liquidating outstanding debts. There 
were sundry blocks of mining stocks, 
some of questionable value. There were 
13,000 shares of Pawnee Mining Com- 
pany stock, worth $130,000, pledged 
with Gordon & Co. for a loan of $58,099. 

“To & Co.?” she repeated, 
slowly. “Do you know the name of the 
senior partner?” 

“Edward Gordon.” 

“And and the date of the loan?” 
she asked, dully. 


Free to be 


Gord mn 


“Let me see,”’—fumbling among the 
papers. “Yes, here it is, March 18 of 
the present year.” 

She picked up a calendar and studied 
it for a few moments. That was the day 
he left for the north. Then the loan 
could not have been made by his direc- 
tion. She instructed her lawyer to ar: 
range immediately for the sale of the 
collateral and the payment of the loan, 
then to realize on all the other assets, «lis- 
charge all indebtedness, and re-invest 
the balance. 

The following Saturday she took the 
steamer for Southampton. 








PROPINQUITY. 


“ There came within the range of his vision two figures on horseback.” 
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The months slipped by. Gordon di- 
vided his time between St. Petersburg, 
serlin and Paris. His negotiations kept 
him busy, and the necessity for keeping 
in touch with the progress of affairs, ex- 
ternal and internal, in Russia, demanded 
his entire thought. Then came the Peace 
of Portsmouth, followed by negotiations 
relative to the floating of a new loan, and 
the interruptions consequent upon the 
breaking out of internal troubles, point- 
ing to the upsetting of the autocracy. 
Finally, toward the end of the year, the 
negotiations were declared off, and Gor- 
don took the steamer for home. He had 
ample opportunity during the voyage for 
sounding himself. There is no place like 
the deck of an ocean steamer for the 
gathering up of the loose threads of life, 
for the unraveling of knots, for the calm 
contemplation of things. Memory’s doors 
still opened, but more gently, disclosing 
her as some ethereal being, some figure 
in a dream. He wondered where she was 
now, what she was doing, if she were 
happy. God bless her! If any woman de- 
served to be happy, she was that woman. 
The ways of Providence were beyond 
his understanding. It was hard for a 
woman. For a man, well, the only 
thing to do was to accept thankfully the 
gifts the gods brought to him, and bear 
with all possible equanimity the absence 
of others longed for but denied. 

The Monday following his arrival in 
New York he was at his office and hard 
at work. His long absence seemed to 
have done its work, for his heart warmed 
to the old place. He felt strong, and it 
was in a very casual tone that he in- 
quired of his partner: 

“How about the Appleton loan, Char- 
lie?” 

“The Appleton loan. Oh, that’s off 
the books. The executors paid it of 
last rz 

“The what?” asked Gordon, turning 
in his chair, with a force which startled 
his partner. 

“The executors,’ repeated Charlie. 
“Appleton died . let me see . 
last April, and the loan was paid off in 
May.” 

Gordon got up from his chair. The 
dream figure had become a woman once 
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more. Memories surged over him, en- 
veloping him in the odor of the pines, 
and dreams conjured up by the wild vio- 
lets blotted out from his mind all other 
thoughts. 

He went up to his rooms, ascertained 
Mrs. Appleton’s address, and an hour 
later was informed that she had gone 
South in November and would not be 
back in town until April. He went back 
to his rooms, dispatched a boy to get a 
ticket and compartment on the Florida 
Limited, another with a telegram to 
“mine host” of the Pinetree Inn, and 
then instructed his valet to get together 
his things for a month’s visit in the 
South. In the midst of his preparations 
for departure, Dr. Hastings called. . 

“Sorry I wasn’t in town when you ar- 
rived, Gordon,” he said. “By George! 
but you’re looking well. I never saw 
you quite so fit!” 

Gordon laughed. 

“Oh, I’m feeling fine, doctor,” he said. 
“The trip abroad did me a world of good. 
And yet,” with a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye, “as soon as I get back to New 
York, the feeling of unrest comes over 
me, and I must keep on going. This 
time it’s back to the little place down 
South where I -went last winter. I have 
an idea that I'll complete my cure down 
there.” 

And this time the doctor thought he 
understood his patient. 


* 


Gordon’s train was several hours late, 
and it was well on into the forenoon 
when he alighted at the little station 
which he remembered so well. The clear, 
sun-filtered, pine-laden air enveloped him 
in a rush of memories, seeming to anni- 
hilate time. As he walked into the Inn, it 
seemed but yesterday that he had left its 
hospitable roof. “Mine host” was the 
same genial presence. The whinnying 
of horses in the rear of the Inn reminded 
him that it was.the hour for riding. 
There were one or two ladies in the li- 
brary, strangers to him. 

“Any old friends here?” he asked, in 
as casual a tone as he could command. 

“Why, yes,” was the reply. “There’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Fanning from Philadel- 
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phia, Mr. Frothingham, the Misses Van- 
derveer, Mrs. Appleton—” 

“Ah!” interjected Gordon. Then, 
laughingly, “They all come back, eh?” 

“Well, I have quite a number of steady 
guests. Of course, many come one season 
and then don’t get here again for a num- 
ber of years.” 

“Any riding 
Gordon. 

“Yes, they’re mostly all out. I believe 
the Fannings and Vandeveers went driv- 
ing.” 

“Tl wonder if I can get my old horse?” 
inquired Gordon. “Will you telephone 
down to the stable and see?” 

And he went up to his room to wash 
and change, after which he swallowed 
hastily a cup of coffee, and mounting the 
chestnut which awaited him, rode off. 

“T haven’t an idea which way to go,” 
he said to himself. “T’ll try trusting to 
the instinct of the horse.” And, giving 
him the reins, his eyes swept the coun- 
try around while his mind roved delight- 


this morning?” asked 
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edly amid the pleasures of anticipation. 
But yesterday he had ridden with her 
over this road, and they had dismounted 
by yonder ford, that he might pluck for 
her some of the wild violets that grew 
just within the wood. He could almost 
feel the nearness of her presence. but 
she was not there. A little farther on he 
struck into a branching path that led into 
a valley. Oftentimes had they walked 
by the little brook that trickled through 
the heart of it. He looked around. She 
was not there. As he halted, pondering, 
there came within the range of his vis- 
ion two figures on horseback, slowly 
moving along the road on the other side 
of the valley—Mrs. Appleton and Froth- 
ingham. His blood leaped in his veins, 
then fell away, leaving him faint, as he 
saw Frothingham’s arm steal slowly 
around her waist, and the lips of the two 
meet in a lingering kiss! 

They moved slowly along until he lost 
sight of them, and then, still dazed, he 
turned slowly back into the high road. 


a 


THE CRIMSON FIRE TREE 


BY 


RACHEL TONGATE BECK 


Under the Crimson fire tree 
Near. Pasig’s winding flow, 
Where, bamboo and banana 

And waving palm trees grow. 


Under the Crimson fire tree 
A soldier bore his gun, 

On guard beside the river 
Beneath the tropic sun. 


Under the Crimson fire tree, 
A Senorita came, 


To smile upon the soldier. 
And softly breathe his name. 


Under the Crimson fire tree 
Stealthily and slow, 

Crept a Filipino, 

His heart with hate aglow. 


Under the Crimson fire tree, 
The soldier guard lay dead. 
Where 

pity, 
Through the leaves above his head. 


the moon looked down in 









Don't like the Ser- 
vice, eh? You're pretty 
young to be expressin’ 
such strong opinions. 
Work too hard? Well, 
it’s all saddle work an’ 
that’s a darn sight bet- 
ter’n bein’ togged out 
in all them leather con- 
traptions, like them 
fellers down town—. 
Well uv course if you 
are a coach horse but 
I can’t see as it makes 
any diff’rence long as 
you can do your duty proper. Git out, 
you tub-footed farmer. Can’t you let the 
poor kid alone a minnit? 

Trooper Lascar paused in his conver- 
sation to administer summary punish- 
ment to a bullying young Missourian 
who had been deviling the Kentucky re- 
cruit all morning. 

“You ain’t been in the Service your- 
self long enough to have any saddle- 
marks,” he declared scornfully, “I'd bet a 
bran-mash to a mouthful ’vy musty straw 
that you don’t know the diff’rence be- 
tween ‘Fours right’ ’n ‘Halt’ when you 
ain't got no bridle on. You jes’ let this 
young feller alone. D’ye hear?” 

The recruit looked grateful and the 
Missourian shuffled away to hang his 
head in disgrace over the paddock fence 
for Lascar was the patriarch of the troop 
and his word had the force of Regula- 
tions. 

“A little ’v this develin’s all right,” he 
said softening his glare. “Takes the con- 
ceit out ’v you young fellers but that 





pesky ewe-necked cart horse don’t know 
when to stop.” 
preme contempt. 

“Some fellers need it more’n others,” 


Lascar spoke with su- 
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he continued thoughtfully chewing a 
sprig from a shumach bush. “Now look 
at that there fool dandy ’v the Cap’ns, 
turnin’ up his nose at ol’ Commanch. 
Some people can't appreciate their bet- 
ters. Commanch’ was chasin Injuns out 
‘vy the White Mountains when that ten- 
derfoot was a foal. I never could stan’ 
these thorybreds nohow. Take that slim 
‘legged dandy, he don’t do nothin’ from 
revilly till taps but stan’ in his box stall 
an’ blow about his pedigree. What's ped- 
igree any way? My gran’father was in 
the Custer scrap—Injun rid him—but I 
don’t go ’round blowing about it all the 
time.” 

The gelding was deeply shocked. 

“Oh, Mistah Lascah,” he remonstrat- 
ed, “you certainly shouldn’t talk that 
way. That hoss yondeh is one of the 
Kaintucky Wilkes. Why that’s one of 
the best fam’lys in the state, sah.” 

“Hey,” snorted Lascar, “you troubled 
about them pedigrees too are you. Why, 
sonny, they don’t amount to nothin’. That 
fine haired feller he'll stan’ aroun’ here 
an’ talk all day an’ every body knows 
that the Cap'n couldn’t ride him from 
here to Apache ’thout his givin’ plum 
out. Why sonny, / ain’t got no more 
pedigree ’n an oyster’n look at me. My 
father was the toughest horse on the 
Overlan’ express an’ my mother was a 
piebal’ bronk. That’s all the pedigree | 
need.” 

“Sposin’ all the pedigrees’d burn up. 
where'd he be then? Why, limpin’ along 
a day’s march behin’ the troop—food fer 
coyotes an’ buzzards. That’s where he'd 


be.”’ Lascar shook his halter ring’s in dis- 
gust. 


“Young feller’s got the pedigree fly 
buzzin’ aroun’ his ear, has he?” asked 
Commanche who had ambled up and was 
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resting his muzzle across Lascar’s with- 
ers with an easy familiarity that the 
young Kentuckian envied. “Don't you go 
to lettin’ that bother you, sonny. You got 
a heap too much sense. Look at Lascar 
here, why he ain’t got no more pedigree’n 
[ have. Tell him about the Phillypines an’ 
the time you saved the troop, Las.’ 

“Oh that,” said Lascar, switching his 
tail in embarrassment, “you musn’'t be- 
lieve everything ol’ Commanch tells you ; 
he’s always gettin’ his lariat twisted. Of 
course, all the horses did give me some 
credit for gettin’ ‘em out ’v that scrape, 
but you ought to git Commanch to telf 
you some ’v his experiences over there. 
You'd never think it to look at him, 
would you now? But ol’ General Star 
used to ride him in the islan’s. Pretty 
good fer an’ ol’ skate, eh? 

Lascar dodged a playful nip from 
Commanche and countered gently on his 
glossy barrel. 

“No, sonny, he continued, walking 
back to the silently admiring Kentuckian, 
“You git that pedigree idee out ‘v your 
head; some fam’lys is so ol’ they’s over- 
ripe. You carry your head higher’n your 
spirits an’ don’t drink too much water 
when you're overhet an’ you'll be all 
right. I wasn’t so very much older’n you 
when I went to the Phillypines. 

Great hay-ricks! But them was 
times ! Lascar snorted reminiscently. 

“You see I’m a Western horse an’ I nev- 
er done much steam travellin’, so when 
they loaded thirty ‘v us on one car an’ 
jostled us off to Frisco, I was scared— 
I'll admit it. An’ then that trip acrosst 
the ocean, we didn’t see the sun for 
weeks. Lots ‘v the fellers died an’ mos’ 
uv em was terrible sea sick. Gee, but it 
was fine to git out on deck an’ feel the 
fresh air again, but what d’ye suppose 
they done then? Well, they took the 
darn fool that used to march nex’ to me 
in ranks an’'pitched him into the ocean. 
He come up a snortin’ an’ a blowin’ an’ 
instid’y headin’ for lan’ that was plain 
to see with a long white beach an’ miles’v 
mouth-waterin’ green, he looked foolish 
an’ terrible scared an’ swum square out 
to sea. How them sargints did cuss, 
but I'd a knowed it ‘if they'd asked me, 
‘cause he was one'v the darndest fool 


horses ever seen. fle was one'y 


your 
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pedigreed oat-pickin’ fools—wouldn't 
stan’ nex’ to me an’ ol’ Commanch on 
the picket-line ‘cause Commanch’s 
mother used to pull a milkman’s cart an’ 
he wouldn't have nothin’ to do with me 
‘cause he said my trough an’ manger 
manners disgusted him—I do make a 
noise when | drink, but that’s ‘cause I 
like to feel the water bubblin’ in my 
nose. But you bet when they throwed 
me inthe sea J didn’t have no hankerin’ 
to go out browsin’ on sea weed nur 
prospectin’ after seahorses. I made 
straight fer that green fodder an’ when 
my feet touched bottom an’ I| looked 
back there was the whole darn’ troop 
strung out in the water like bees goin’ 
to a hive. 

“My snaffles! how them 
take on over me when they got there. 
An’ sonny,” Lascar lowered his voice 
impressively. “The colonel hisself come 


sargints did 


up an’ patted me on the shoulder an’ 
says ‘Fine intelligent animul’—there’s 
the very spot.” Lascar touched it with 


his muzzle. The Kentuckian sniffed 
but there seemed to be no distinct odor 
of colonels, for he stomped a fly and 
waited for Lascar to proceed. 

“We had a fine time after that fer a 
long while—lots of scrappin’. I was 
wounded three times an’ say it ain’t so 
bad’s you might think; brandin’s a heap 
worse. We didn’ min’ at all ’ceptin’ we 
didn’t git our rations always regular, but 
cap'n was in command, he was only a 
secon’ lootenant then—Lootenant Ran- 
dolph, an’ he saw that we got the bes’ 
they was to be had an’ that we was al- 
ways properly groomed, so it wasn’t sa 
bad even if we didn’t have more’n 
enough oats to founder us. 

I tell you the way we cleaned out 
them little brown devils was worth while 
all right, an’ then after it was all done 
we settled down in a measly little ol’ 
chaff an’ straw station to keep em cleaned 
out. They'd divide us all up then an’ 
they was only our troop where we was 
an'v course cap’n was commandin’ orfcer 
to us an’ king to all the little brownies 
fer miles aroun’. 


All the work was done then an’ they 
wasn't much else but to sit back an’ en- 
joy the glory—such as it was—when'v 


course the first lootenant, who had been 
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sittin’ back in the States at some school ’v 
war when the real thing was goin’ on 
over in the islan’s, had to come in an’ 
take comman’, 

I didn’ have nothin’ that I could put 
my hoof down on agin him, but from the 
very first day he come down to stables 
to look us over, I didn’ have no use fer 
him. He come down there all got up 
in starchy harness, walkin’ like a spav- 
ined pony with the string halt an’ 
squintin’ at us all the time through his 
little glass blinder. When we got to 
where I was on the line he stopped an’ 
swelled hisself up like a pouter. 

“Ah-ha,” says he, “Mr. Randolph, 
you've let the hosses run down terrible 
—terrible—terrible,” like he was tryin’ 
to see how many times he could say it 
over ‘thout bein’ knocked down. You 
youngsters git too dem careless when 
they let you git in comman’. We older 
men see it, but what c’n we do? It’ll 
take me weeks—months to git this troop 
back in shape. 

Cap’n didn’ say nothin’, but I saw him 
grin’ kind’y bitter like. We wasn’t 
lookin’ ’s fine’s we do now, but Mr. 
Rarey hisself couldn’ ha’ kep’ us lookin’ 
better. The Cap’n used to spen’ mos’v 
his time at the stables seein’ that we was 
properly ‘tended to, but we sure did suf- 
fer when that tarnation fool got after 
us. He’d come trottin’ down to stables 
‘bout oncet a week ’th a little book in 
his han’ an’ give us all a weekly dose 
whether we needed it ’r not an’ our feet 
—he didn’ know a good shoe from a hal- 
ter ring, an’ in a month all we was good 
fer was stuffin’ fer mattresses. 

I was in a worse fix’n anybody else 
‘cause the firs’ day he come down he 
walked the line till he got to me an’ 
then he turned an’ said: 

“Mr. Randolph, jus’ tell the sargint 
that I will ride this horse in the future.” 

“That horse,” says Cap’n, kind’v sur- 
prised, “why that’s ol’ Danver’s horse— 
you've certainly heard’v Danvers ’n Las- 
car. Well, that’s Lascar. Danvers’s 
ridden him through three campaigns now 
—two Indian an’ one over here. That’d 
break ol’ Danvers heart.” 

He didn’ say nothin’ "bout ol’ Lascar’s 
heart, but I guess it wouldn’t’v done no 
good ’cause the new Lootenant looked 
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kind ’y tired’n annoyed like a major 
gen'rals horse talkin’ to the troop mule 
an’ said—he talked high through his 
nose. 

“Perhaps you didn’t understan’ me, 
Mr. —er Randolph. I will ride this 
horse in the future.” 

I saw Cap’n’s hands stretch out till the 
cords stood out an’ then his fingers went 
grindin’, grindin’ into the palms till I 
thought he’d break a knuckle. I knew 
what he was jus’ itchin’ an’ achin’ to do, 
an’ if that new lootenant’d hav’ been jus’ 
a foot nearer I’d a done it for him, but 
he jus’ got his heels together an’ saluted 
like a sargint. From that time on I 
knew them two orfcers wasn’t goin’ to 
go as no team. 

My snaffles! How the men did hate 
that feller, an’ Danvers—he couldn’ stan’ 
to see him cross the plaza ’thout goin’ 
an’ gettin’ drunk. Things kep’ gittin’ 
worse an’ worse, an’ both horses an’ 
men was about on the pint’vy jumpin’ 
the traces. Some’v the men did desert 
—deserted right there in the jungle ’th 
no chance’vy gettin’ away an’ knowin’ 
that the bolo-men was a sneakin’ aroun’ 
out there in the brush a waitin’ to carve 
up stragglers. If it’d lasted a month 
longer, I don’t think they’d been no troop 
at all. Two young fellers run amuck an’ 
killed one’r two more ’fore they had 
to be shot down by their own bunkies. 
I never seen such a lot’y men as they 
was in the troop there for a while. They 
never laffed an’ they hardly ever even 
talked an’ when they did it was only in 
cuss words. They wasn’t no more 
playin’ aroun’ an’ they never brought no 
more sugar an’ fruit down to the stables 
no more ’ceptin’ Danvers. It’d take a 
lot mor’n that to make Danvers neglect 
me—even when I wasn’t his horse no 
more. He’d come down bringin’ a 
lump’v sugar—but he’d never make no 
passes at me an’ I wouldn’t have to beg 
fer it at all. He’d ju’ han’ it to me 
kind’y pitiful like an’ then he’d twist his 
fingers in my mane an’ lean agin my 
shoulder ’th his face agin my neck an’ 
if he’d been drinkin’ a little he’d cry. I 
done ev’rything I knowed how to com- 
fort him. I’d ben’ my head aroun’ over 
his back an’ rub my nose on his blouse 
an’ try to git him to play, but he wouldn’. 
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Not that J felt like playin’ either. 1 
was havin’ the worst time’v anybody 
‘cause I’d have to carry that darn fool 
that wasn’t fit to ride an automobile. He 
spurred me till my flanks was raw an’ 
he kep’ my mouth bloody all the time he 
was up. I hated him worse’n bot’ flies ’n 
done ey-rything | knowed how to show 
him too—short’y runnin’ away; my 
trainin’ always bucked at that an’ I never 
could seem to git up that much mean- 
ness. 

One day right in the worst’y it, we all 
standin’ aroun’ on the picket line killin’ 
time till stables, when the trumpets broke 
loose like mad on the hill an’ here comes 
the whole troop at a double time, yellin’ 
an’ shoutin’. They dragged out the 
saddles an’ equipment an’ put ‘em on 
mos’ any ol’ way to git through an’ we 
went up the hill at a gallop. I’d seen 
things like that before an’ I knew Mr. 
New-naid’d been spendin’ his time the- 
orizin’ while the insurrectos’d been git- 
tin’ busy in the country. An’ he was the 
mos’ excited man in the outfit, I'll tell 
you that. From the minnit he mounted 
it was jerk—spur—jerk—spur all the 
way. You can always tell that kind by 
the way they handle the reins an’ fer a 
horse that bucks if he can choose his 
time when the reins is pullin’ in spasms 
an’ the knee-grip gits loose—that’s his 
time, jus’ two jumps an’ a wriggle’ll do 
it then. Some responsibility’s comin’ to 
a troop commander’s horse at a time like 
that, so I jogged along steady’s an apple 
cart, keepin’ an eve peeled fer shots from 
the roadside, an’ it war’nt more’n an 
hour before I heard ‘em way off in a 
cocoanut grove to the left; jus’ a few, 
like firecrackers noppin’ under a can. I 
jumped a little an’ the lootenant jerked 
me clear back on my haunches. Them 
first was jus’ a starter. In about a 
minnit they was goin’ like corn bein’ 
poured into a iron feed box an’ the leaves 
begun to sift down from the trees an’ 
the horses was rearin’ an’ plungin’ like 
all possessed. They had our range an’ 
we couldn't even see their smoke. It 
was like bein’ fired at out’v the dark an’ 
I could feel the lootenant’s legs shakin’ 
an’ he jus’ stood there an’ gasped like 
somebody had doused him with col’ 
water. The troop was catchin’ it right 
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an’ left an’ the cap’n come ridin’ up at a 
gallop madder’n a new-branded colt.” 

“Mr. Burgess,” says he, an’ his voice 
was as col’ as a frosty bit. “Are you 
not goin’ to have the troop deployed. 
They’re bein’ killed.” 

“Oh, yes, Randolph,” blubbered the 
lootenant, “deploy ‘em—do anything, 
only git me away from here.” 

The cap’n didn’ hear the las’ part’yv 
that because he was back with the troop 
by that time an’ almos before the looten- 
ant got through talkin’ I heard the trum- 
pet say, “As skirmishers.” 

I don’t know how many rebels there 
was there then, but I’ve heard Danvers 
say they was a thousan’. I do know 
that they was an’ ambush though, be- 
cause as soon as the skirmish line was 
formed I heard a big roar like a hun- 
dred guns goin’ off at once an’ it was 
from behin’. I almos’ fell over, I was 
that scared, an’ I think the lootenant did 
faint, but in a minnit he was guidin’ me 
back’v the line an’ yellin to the cap’n. 

“Oh, Randolph, bring ‘em back, bring 
‘em ba-a-c-k. They’re all aroun.” He 
was cryin’ like a baby, “Oh, we're all 


goin’ to be killed an’ I’m not ready to die. 


Oh, bring ’em back.” Cap’n rode back 
an’ asked him what he did want to do. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to surrender. They’s 
two'r three thousan’v ‘em an’ they ain’t 
no chance. He had his han’kerchief out 
an’ was wavin’ it aroun’ his head. The 
cap’n’s face was black as a boot an’ I 
never see nobody look so mad. It was 
more’n he could stan’ an’ he forgot all 
about discipline. 

“Shut up, you dam’ coward,” he says. 
“You can’t surrender to them. They 
don’t know what it means. They'll carve 
you up into sausage. Don’t yon know 
anything?” 

The lootenant showed more spunk’n 
I thought he had lef’ in him, but I guess 
he jus’ wanted to save his own hide. 

“T’m in comman’ ‘vy this troop, Mr. 
Randolph, an’ I’m goin’ to surrender.” 
Cap'n started to say somethin’, but ol 
Danvers, who was along to hol’ horses, 
saluted an’ said plenty loud enuff fer me 
to hear: 

“Beggy pardon, lootenant, sir, but 
that’s mutiny an’ he could have you hung 
if he ever gets out’v this an’ I b’lieve 
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the dam’ coward’d do it, too.” All this 
time I'd been gittin’ nervouser an’ ner- 
vouser an’ the lootenant jus’ sat an’ 
jabbed in the spurs all the time. The 
Cap’n thought a minnit an’ then he said: 

“Very well, Mr. Burgess. You can 
surrender if you want to, but I’m goin’ 
to git out’v this. We was sent out here 
to git Lopez an’ I’m damned if I’m goin’ 
to let Lopez git me.” 

I never could account for what I done 
then ‘ceptin’ that I was all unstrung an’ 
jus’ as the cap’n says, “I’m goin’ to git 
out ‘vy this,” they was a terr’ble burnin’, 
cuttin’ pain in my hip an’ ev’rything went 
black in my head an’ I didn’t want to do 
nothin’ but git up an’ run an’ run an’ run. 
I could feel the curb raspin’ an’ tearin’ 
at my mouth, but I was all numb like an’ 
jus’ closed my teeth an’ run faster. The 
lootenant was hangin’ onto my mane an’ 
yellin’ “stop him” to the trees. I wasn’t 
watchin’ where I was runnin’ an’ the 
firs’ thing I knowed I was slam bang 
agin’ a steep bank an’ all I could do 
was stop dead still an’ watch the looten- 
ant go circlin’ over my head. 

The minnit I did, about forty little 
brown devils comes swarmin’ out’y the 
brush like ants out’v a hill. Some’v ’em 
got my bridle rein an’ about ten jumped 
straddle’'v the lootenant an’ tied him 
down, him yellin’ “quarter” an’ “sur- 
render” with ev'ry breath. 

They didn’t seem to have much time 
themselves, an’ if I know the whistle’v 
a Krag, they was some’v ’em flyin’ in 
the air overhead, an’ I heard yells that 
never come out’v no measly little gugu 
lungs, an’ they was comin’ our way, too. 
One little feller that was a bit fatter’n 
the rest got along side’vy me an’ about 
twelve more boosted him an’ away we 
went, the lootenant stumblin’ through the 
bush, tied up, like a mummy, an’ me not 
at all appreciatin’ the honor’y carryin’ a 
major general’y the Tulisans, ‘cause it 
sure was ol’ Lopez hisself that I had on 
my back. 

We was on the run all that night an’ 
we went fer three more days—only stop- 
pin’ nights, an’ do you think them little 
devils gave me any feed? No, sir, they 
never even took off the saddle. Not that 
I would have et any'’v their darn rice, 
but I was mos’ dead fer water. Lopez 
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seemed mighty proud’y me, too, but fer- 
a rider—he was about as graceful’s a 
sack’y bran. 

Every day took us further into the 
mountains ‘an on the third day we 
stopped fer good at a place where the 
trail ended. It was a long, gentle hill 
an’ you could only git up it by that one 
road an’ they was trenches all the way 
up. They was some ol’ brass cannon in 
the trenches an’ Danvers says it was the 
strongest position he ever heard of, 
whatever that means. 

Ol’ Lopez was tickled to death an’ he- 
spent mos’y the time pokin’ fun at the 
lootenant, who was about the sorriest 
lookin’ feller you ever seen by that time. 
Lopez put a lot’y men in the first two- 
trenches where the cannon was, an’ then 
he took a little squad an’ started back 
down the road; *bout a mile back we 
filed into the bushes an’ after goin’ a 
little ways stopped in a place where they 
was agoodopen place as far as the road. 
Danvers says it was another ambush. 
You see the troop was comin’ down the 
road chasin’ the gugus all unbeknownst 
to me an’ the little bunch in the bushes 
was to open fire on ‘em an’ get ‘em 
started to runnin’ up the hill, an’ then 
when they got well under the trenches 
the whole outfit would git up an’ pour 
it in. 

We waited there almos’ an hour an’ 
all the time I kep’ lookin’ down at the 
turn in the road ‘cause all the time I 
thought I smelled somethin’ homesicky. 
It kep’ gettin’ stronger an’ stronger and 
then bineby, sure enough aroun’ the turn 
here comes ol’ roan Larry, the very tip'v 
the “point.” I don’t reckon I ever was 
so glad to see anybody in my life an’ I 
whinnied fer all I was worth, only I 
wished I hadn't, ‘cause ol’ Lopez cracked 
me across the ears ’th the flat’v his bolo. 
He come darn near gettin’ dumped fer 
that, too. 

Well, after the “point,” the advance 
party come stringin’ along laughin’ an’ 
talkin’ an’ loungin’ in the saddles, an’ 
finally the main body. Jus’ when they 
was all nicely strung out the rifles begun 
crackin’ all aroun’ me an’ before the 
troop all got in shape the little cowards 
turned an’ scooted, Lopez an’ me in the 
lead. 

! was runnin’ along sort'v half hearted! 
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like, when I heard somethin’ way off in 
the rear. It was kind’v snappy an'tinkly 
an’ it made me tingle all over. You've 
heard it, sonny, an’ you'll git to know it 
after while an’ when you do, then you're 
a sure enough cavalry horse. Whenever 
they play it, they’s usually somethin’ do- 
in, I'll tell you that. They call it the 
“charge” an’ that was the end fer me. 
I didn’t stop to moralize, I jus’ turned 
‘on my haunches an’ lit out’v that ‘cause 
when that call sounds, I always want to 
be in ranks. 

Lopez he jerked an’ swore in Spanish 
an’ United States an’ seventeen diff'rent 
tribal dialects, but sho’ he couldn't touch 
ol’ Danvers an’ he only knows United 
States an’ a little Indian—but then’v 
‘course he’s been a teamster an’ he sort’v 
got the hang’v mule conversation. I 
never stopped till I got to my ol’ place 
in ranks an’ then I turned an’ run ’th the 
troop. The cap’n seen me comin’ an’ 
the trumpet sounded “recall” ‘cause 
cap’n begun to git an idee that somethin’ 
was up, an’ then Lopez was the feller 
they was after. Danvers reached out 
an’ grabbed him by the collar, an’ in 
less’n ten minnits he was tied up a darn’ 
sight tighter’n the lootenant. 

Cap’n looked over the position an’ de- 
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cided he hadn't lost no proposition like 
that, an’ then I guess he was afraid he 
might recapture the lootenant or have to 
exchange him—but my _ snaffles! that 
troop wouldn’t a traded fer that looten- 
ant if they’d been offered a million dol- 
lars to boot. 

I never see such a happy lot’v horses 
an’ men as we had in camp that night. 
The men come an’ jined han’s an’ danced 
aroun’ me an’ yelled fit to kill. The 
cap'n brought me sugar fer a week an’ 
Danvers cried over me—he wasn’t drunk 
neither. You see, it wasn’t so much on 
Lopez account’s it was that dern fool 
lootenant an’ the way we made the trade. 
Talk about carrot-an’-bran mash. Say, 
the feed I got that night was enough to 
give an ellyphant the eppyzoodic.” 

Quite a circle of deeply interested 
horses had formed while Lascar talked 
and, standing a little apart from the com- 
mon herd, the captain’s horse was listen- 
ing with big eyes and a show at indiffer- 
ence. When Lascar finished he ap- 
proached with slow and dignified tread. 

“Do you know, my good hoss,” he 
said, clearing his throat, ““youah puhfoh- 
mance was suntainly creditable and while 
I am the captain’s mount and a hoss of 
pedigree, I feel that theah can be no 
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hahm at all if I rub noses with you. ined burro in Tuscon once. I ain't the 
You ah most desehving.” least bit particular.” 

“Oh, no harm at all,” said Lascar, run- Out in the paddock old Commanch 
ning his nose across the other’s soft was kicking his heels to high heaven in 
muzzle. “I rubbed noses with a spav- unholy glee. 





DOUGHBOY DAN 


BY 
GEORGE WARBURTON LEWIS 


Don’t ye hear the trumpets blarin,” Doughboy Dan? 
Out o’ bed an’ into boots, me fightin’ man. 
Such a flood o’ moonlight shinin’— 
Such a lot o’ Mausers whinin’! 
Somethin’ doin’, Doughboy Dan. 


Can’t ye see ‘em in the moonshine, Doughboy Dan— 
Each a patch o’ shadow, like a picture man? 
Makes ye think they’re only playin’, 
‘Stead o’ killin’ an’ a-slayin’. 
Watch ’em careful, Doughboy Dan. 


Now ye're at ’em, chargin’, swearin’, Doughboy Dan. 
Keep yer head an’ snap ’em runnin’—if ye can. 
Gee! how they do keep a-poppin’ !— 
Never slackin’ nor a-stoppin’. 


H—1! they’ve hit ye, Doughboy Dan. 


Hike ye back to some “first aid’ chap, Doughboy Dan. 
None could wind his muslin on a gamer man. 
But wait !—there ain't no use to run,— 
Jes’ call the chaplain, he’s the one. 
Ye’re a-goin’, Doughboy Dan. 


Don't ye hear the “taps” a-playin’, Doughboy Dan? 
It’s the red tape end o’ ev'ry fightin’ man. 
How sort o’ still ye somehow keep !— 
Seems like ye’re layin’ there asleep. 
Good-night ; sleep light, Doughboy Dan. 





WHEN THE JAPANESE CAME 


BY 


M.. V. CAMPBELL 
Late Lieutenant U. S. Marine Corps 


THINK I always shall remember the 
date. It was the 2nd day of April, 
1915. As I look back and recount the 

details of that eventful night, it seems 
like a hideous nightmare. Yet, had I my 
life to live over again, I would gladly go 
through the same experience. Before me 
are two medals which Congress present- 
ed to my wife and myself for the humble 
part we played in saving the country. 
Yes, I would gladly go through the same 
experience again, for not only did I re- 
ceive the thanks of the nation, but a ten- 
der, loving wife. 

The story is a long one. For eight 

years, ever since San Francisco had de- 


barred the Japanese from the public 
schools, we had been drifting toward 


war. The matter would have been amic- 
ably settled, if only the newspapers could 
have been muzzled. These moulders of 
public opinion had so inflamed the popu- 
lar mind as to drive the national govern- 
ment against its will into a disastrous 
war. For over a week the country had 
been cast in gloom. Manila had fallen; 
the Asiatic fleet had been annihilated; 
Honolulu capitulated ; and a large Japan- 
ese fleet was headed for the United 
States. Just where they would strike 
was a question. It was the consensus of 
opinion, they would first eke out their 
vengeance upon San Francisco, and the 
inhabitants of that city had been leaving 
in droves. The Panama Canal had been 
in commission just three months, and 
strangely enough for the past week, the 
Canal Zone had been cut off from the 
outside world. There was a mysterious 
break in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
cables, and the Department fearing the 
worst had sent the entire North Atlantic 
Fleet full speed for Colon. We were liv- 
ing at a high state of tension those days, 


and when the fleet left Hampton Roads, 
a sort of ominous calm settled over all. 
We knew and were waiting for the storm 
to break. 

On the evening in question, Miss Em- 
ily Merritt, the daughter of the late Rear 
Admiral Merritt, and I were dining with 
Captain Rodger, Miss Merritt’s uncle, 
at his quarters in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Two months before I had been 
invalided home from the South Ameri- 
can Squadron. I was spending my sick 
leave at Montclair, N. J., in order that I 
might be near Miss Merritt and the the- 
atre of operations, in case the Depart- 
ment had need of my services. It was 
hard to be lying idle while my brother 
officers were in the thick of it, but I 
did not give up hope. I had always been 
lucky, and, as it later turned out, my 
previous good luck did not desert me, for 
my experiences were such that every man 
in the service would have given all that 
he had to have been in my shoes. Miss 
Merritt and I had been friends and com- 
panions from childhood, but in spite of 
my periodic avowals, she would never 
think of becoming my wife. She was one 
of the most popular of service girls, not 
only on account of her great beauty, but 
for her character. As vet her heart had 
been untouched, upon which I builded 
my hopes, but so far all my efforts had 
been in vain. 

We had long finished dinner and were 
listening to some of the Captain’s stories. 
As it was getting toward 11 o'clock, I 
suggested we make our departure for it 
would be midnight before we reached 
home. The words had scarcely left my 
mouth, when the Commandant’s orderly 
entered with a wireless message for Cap- 
tain Rodgers. The Captain read it with 
a shaking hand. He groaned then read 
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it aloud. “U.S. S. Delaware, Off Hen- 
lopen, 10 p. m. Japanese Fleet, 15 bat- 
tleships, 8 cruisers, and 9 destroyers 
passed far out three hours ago. Headed 
due north. Evidently eluded the North 
Atlantic Fleet by going through the 
Crooked Island Passage and keeping on 
the outer edge of the Gulf Stream. 
Have been trying to get you ever since 
but wireless working queerly. Mum- 
ford.” 

“That means they are here now,” I 
ventured. 

“Yes,—hark what was that—ach, the 
bombardment has commenced.” 

The Captain sprang to his feet. The 
strain of this long agonizing wait was 
over. There was no time for hesitation. 
It was the time for action. A fire flashed 
in his eye and he looked twenty years 
younger. 

Turning to me he said briskly, “The 
first thought must be of the women. 
O'Neill, go to the shed, get my big tour- 
ing car and with all speed possible take 
Emily to her aunt’s in Yonkers, then has- 
ten back, for we'll need every man we 
can get.” 

“Please Ict me stay, uncle. 
afraid,” pleaded Miss Merritt. 

“No, my dear. They'll have the range 
of the yard before long and it will not 
be safe.” 

Miss Merritt went for her wraps while 
I ran to the car shed. In passing the 
Flushing avenue gate, I sang out to the 
marine on duty to stand by to throw open 
both gates, and in hardly more than a 
minute, I was in front of the Captain’s 
quarters. Miss Merritt and he were 
waiting. The former sprang into the 
front seat by my side, and in a second 
we were dashing down Flushing avenue 
toward the Bridge. The Japanese were 
clearly getting the range. Now and then 
we would hear the swish and shriek of 
the shells, then the dull rumble of their 
explosion. People were rushing madly 
in every direction, insane with fear. Miss 
Merritt kept the horn going, while I did 
my best dodging the vehicles and crowd. 
One woman with a little child at her 
breast did not see us until we were on 
top of her. We could not stop. If we 
swerved either to the right or left, there 
was danger of killing a dozen. I closed 
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my eyes and chose the lesser evil. There 
was a despairing shriek which rings 
through my ears to this day, then a slight 
jolt and we had passed. 

As we turned the corner into Sands 
street and were finally upon the Bridge, 
I noticed to my surprise, we had a clear 
passage. | pressed forward the lever 
and with a Lound the car sprang ahead 
at her highest speed. The panorama 
opened before us. The Japanese were 
making use of two ranges, one upon the 
city proper and the other upon the Navy 
Yard. The great concrete building at 
the corner of Cortlandt Street and 
Broadway was in flames. Newspaper 
Row was gone, and from the Battery to 
about Wall Street was one seething fiery 
furnace. To top it all a strong southeast 
wind was blowing. New York was 
doomed. ‘Suddenly there was a cry from 
Miss Merritt. I looked, and about fifty 
yards ahead a great open gap stared us 
in the face. A twelve-inch shell had car- 
ried away part of the Bridge. No won- 


der it had been emptied as if by magic. 
Chere was a fighting chance. 
on the low speed. 


I turned 
With my left hand | 
grasped Miss Merritt around the waist, 
and slid off the seat upon the floor of 
the car, then jammed down hard upon 
the brake. The car stopped short within 
ten feet of the gap. The momentum 
hurled us forward, my head striking the 
foot-board with a resounding whack. 
Luckily my body acted as a buffer for 
Miss Merritt and she quickly sprang to 
her feet unhurt. I then arose, shaking 
like a leaf, with a sprained wrist, and a 
lump on my head which quickly assumed 
the dimensions of a small orange. 

We had no time to lose. I turned the 
car around and we started back. When 
we finally swung off the bridge, I turned 
down Sands Street, thinking it would be 
better than Flushing or Park Avenue, as 
there would be less liability of meeting a 
fleeing mob. As we neared the Navy 
Yard Gate, there was a loud report and 
one of our front tires burst. I continued 
to bump along on the rim. The corporal 
of the guard recognizing me in the dis- 
tance, swung open the gate and we limp- 
ed into the yard. It was out of the ques- 
tion to think of repairing the tire, or plac- 
ing on a new one. If we hurried there 
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A great open gap stared us in the face. 


might be a chance of getting a tug at 


the cob-dock. We ran to the ferry land- 
ing, leaving the auto at the gate. Pass- 
ing the guard room we saw a sight that 
made us both laugh. It was so utterly 
incongruous. Two marines off duty, with 
sublime indifference to the bursting 
shells, the frenzied populace on the out- 
side, and the grave danger in which they 
were, were quietly playing cards. 

Upon reaching the landing, we found 
the ferry not running and the cobdock 
deserted. The old Hancock having been 
placed in commission at the outbreak of 
hostilities, was majestically steaming u» 
the East River with the Connecticut, 
which had been undergoing repairs, in 
tow. My heart sank and I did not know 
which way to turn. It was not safe to 
try the Williamsburg Bridge and here 
we were practically cut off from the out- 
side world. Whichever way we turned, 
we would be in the fire zone. The Japs 
at last had the range of the vard. A big 
shell dropped with a splash in the Walla- 
bout, then exploded; sending a column of 
water ten feet in the air. The buildings 
on the cob-dock were in flames, lighting 


up the yard. Suddenly | heard a low 
whistle on my left. I hastened along the 
water front and found Charlie Lloyd on 
the deck of his submarine. He was lean- 
ing lazily against the conning tower with 
a revolver in his hand. I hastily explain- 
ed the condition of affairs, and asked 
him to take us to some place of safety. 

“All right, come aboard. Am waiting 
for orders. Will land you over in Jer- 
sey.” he replied in a cheerful tone. 

Without any further ado Miss Mer- 
ritt and I clambered aboard, I then as- 
sisted her down the conning tower. 
When I returned on deck, Charlie ex- 
plained, Hansen, one of his men had gone 
to the Admiral’s for orders. His return 
was expected any minute and they were 
all ready to get under way. His sub- 
marine was certainly on a war footing. 
The two masts and periscope had been 
removed and the railing torn from the 
sides. She looked viciously formidable. 
Our conversation was interrupted by the 
sentry on No. 8 calling for the guard. 
There was the report of a rifle, then the 
sharp bark of a revolver, after which 
running foot-steps were heard. 
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“Just as I thought, d—n their spies,” 

muttered Charlie, then turning to the en- 
trance of the conning tower, he called 
down, “Full speed ahead, McCarty.” 

There was a rumble below, then a 
slight churning astern, and we were 
under way. A sudden flare-up of the 
burning buildings on the dock showed us 
some fifteen or twenty Japanese in civ- 
ilian clothing, running to where the sub- 
marine lay. 

“We'll be hearing from Gilmer pretty 
soon. I’m afraid poor Reddy’s caught,” 
said Charlie. 

I strained my eyes watching, while 
Charlie looked after the helm. Bang, 
bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, six times 
went from Reddy’s boat. Three Japan- 
ese dropped in their tracks, and two 
staggered as though badly hurt. There 
was another report, then a groan, and 
Reddy toppled over into the water with 
a dull splash. One of the Japanese was 
seen to light something, which he hastily 
dropped down the conning tower of Gil- 
mer’s boat, then all hands sought cover. 
An instant later there was a terrific ex- 
plosion, a blinding flash and poor Red- 
‘ly’s boat gave a heavy list to port, then 
sank. We now were well out in the cur- 
rent which was running like a mill race. 

Charlie breathed a long sigh of relief 
then turning to me, said, “Think of 
it, in fifteen minutes this will be the only 
submarine left on the At!antic coast, and 
here we are, Jackie boy, without orders 
This is the one chance in a lifetime.” 

As we neared the Brooklyn Bridge 
Machinist McCarty stuck his head out 
of the conning tower and exclaimed, 
“Please, sir, Hansen forgot the gasoline. 
We only have enough for about two 
hours run.” 

“Damn the lazy hound. Why didn't 
you look after it yourself, McCarty? 
You people are like a lot of thoughtless 
children. We're now in a Hell of a fix,” 
roared Charlie. 

“Please sir, right at the bridge en- 
trance is a drug store where you can get 
it. On one of the runs last spring, when 
we ran short, I got some there. 
for yourself sir, the fire has not reach- 
ed that far. We might make a rush for 
it,”’ suggested the machinist. 

We both looked, and as nearly as we 
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could judge, the fire had not yet reach- 
ed Park Place. At the bridge entrance 
it was dark. It was a magnificent sight. 
The blaze of the lower part of the city 
made everything as plain as day. Yet 
it made us both sick at heart for we did 
love the old city. Now it was being 
wiped out of existence. It was hard. 
She would be rebuilt, but the old haunts 
would be gone, and she never would be 
the same to us. 

“I will take a party 
break for it,” I ventured. 

“I wish you would, Jack. McCarty, 
you, Erikson, Muller, and Christiansen 
stand by, and as soon as we reach the 
dock, follow Mr. O’ Neill.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

We now were about fifty yards from 
the bridge and Charlie headed the sub- 
marine inshore. In a few minutes we 
were alongside the wharf. As soon as 
we touched, I sprang ashore, the three 
men following. 

“Remember, for God’s sake you must 
get that gasoline,’ Charlie shouted after 
us. 

The wharf was untouched so we were 
enabled to make rapid headway. When 
we reached the street, we came within 
the fire zone, and our progress became 
slower. We were compelled to pick our 
way over wrecked vehicles, dead horses. 
toppled-over walls, broken furniture, and 
here and there the mangled remains of 
what half an hour before had been a hu- 
man being. It was evident the inhabi- 
tants of this section of the city at the be- 
ginning of the bombardment had made 
a hasty attempt to remove some of their 
effects, then, as the fire became hotter, 
suddenly abandoned everything in a pan- 
ic. Finally reaching the bridge entrance, 
the sight that greeted us was uncanny. 
This part of the city, where at any hour 
of the day or night a crowd could be 
found, was deserted—not a human being 
anywhere to be seen. In the distance 
could be heard the shriek and bursting 
of the shells, and now and then the pe- 
culiar roar and crackling sound a build- 
ing makes when it collapses, but here it 
was as still as death. 

The damage done was appalling. <A 
Japanese chemist had recently invented a 
new exp!osive, its composition being a 
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carefully guarded secret. I shuddered 
as I saw the evidences of the terrible 
rending power of this destructive agent, 
and thought it no wonder our Asiatic 
Fleet had been annihilated. The City 
Hall was a mass of ruins. The north 
walls of the Post Office Building were all 
that were standing of that structure. The 
whole of Newspaper Row with the sole 
exception of the building on the south 
side of the bridge entrance, was level 
with the ground. I breathed a sigh of 
relief, for in this building was our drug 
store. The Japanese were increasing the 
range, as the shriek of shells sounded 
much higher over head, so for the time 
being we were in comparative safety. We 
ran to the entrance of the store, and 
found the door slightly ajar, but inside 
it was pitch dark. A light was struck 
and we began rummaging around for the 
precious gasoline. In a dark corner in 
the rear of the store, Christiansen found 
eight large cans. Each of the men seized 


two and we started back for the boat. 

When within a block from the wharf, a 

stray shell burst directly overhead. 
“Everybody flat on the ground,” I 


shrieked. 

When all was over, I looked around 
and two of our party lay motionless. 

“My God, McCarty and Christiansen 
are done for,” exclaimed Muller with a 
‘sob. 

I went to where the two lay, and found 
that Christiansen had been instantly kill- 
ed but McCarty was still breathing. He 
was unconscious, his left leg was badly 
mangled, and he had a frightful gash in 
his head. I had Erikson, a brawny Dane 
raise the machinist as gently as possible 
and carry him to the boat. Muller and 
I then hunted around until we found a 
pole to pass through the handles of the 
cans. Luckily not one of the eight had 
been touched. They proved to be a heavy 
load, but we managed to stumble along 
until we reached the end of the wharf. 
As we neared the submarine, it was clear 
that those who remained behind had not 
been without their share of experiences. 
Miss Merritt was watching for us, with 
great staring eyes, while Charlie was 
bending over a motionless body. Hear- 
ing our footsteps, he straightened up, and 
I noticed he was as pale as a ghost. 
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“Two of their spies nearly caught us 
napping,” he explained with a catch in 
his voice. “Emily saw them first. One 
came within an ace of getting me. Poor 
Gregory, my electrician, they bowled over 
by a ball through the heart.” 

I left them to superintend getting 
aboard the gasoline, after which we im- 
mediately got under way. Miss Merritt 
remained on deck with us. For some 
time we stood in silence, watching the 
terrible spectacle. Finally Charlie turn- 
ed to Miss Merritt and said, “Emily, 
you are one of those disgustingly healthy 
creatures. You are not afraid to come 
with us.” 

“No, Charlie.” 

“But,—” | interrupted. 

“Wait until I have my say. The 
proposition is just this. McTavish, 
Jones, McCabe and Smith went on liber- 
ty. Heaven only knows where they are 
now. McCarty is down and out. Chris- 
tiansen and Gregory are dead. That 
leaves me Muller and Erikson to run 
this packet, and these two alone cannot 
do it. You will have to come along. 
God knows Emily, if I were not up 
against it I would not think of such a 
thing. There is absolutely no other way 
out of it. It’s going to be hard work. 
It's going to be a man’s work, but you 
always were a game youngster. You'll 
come, won't you?” 

“Nothing would suit me better, Char- 
lie,” she replied with flushed cheeks and 
a sparkle in her eye. 

“IT must protest. Miss Merritt is in 
my care. I am responsible for her safe- 
ty. You will have to put us ashore, 
Charlie. I will not listen to such a pre- 
posterous scheme,” I indignantly added. 

“IT won't go ashore. I am going to 
stay with Charlie. So there.” 

“Cheer up Jack; we'll pull through all 
right,” said Charlie. 

“Yes, I know, but—” 

“Yes, I know but it’s hard to place a 
girl you love in such a dangerous posi- 
tion,” he interrupted, taking the words 
out of my mouth, “but old boy, you two 
will never regret it. Wait until I call 
Muller and Erikson and I'll give you my 
scheme—its great.” 

When the men appeared on deck, he 
began. “All hands pay particular at- 
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tention. I have some inside information, 
these yellow devils have not altogether 
eluded our North Atlantic Fleet. Our 
battleships are headed this way three 
bells and a jingle, and if there are no 
breakdowns will reach the Hook a lit- 
tle after daybreak. As the Japs now 
stand with that new powder of theirs, 
they can whip us. It’s up to us to even 
up things. I have stowed away in this 
little packet twelve Whitehead torpedoes. 
Their war-heads are filled with some of 
that self-same powder our yellow. friends 
are now using. How I obtained it, is 
nobody's business. Every torpedo must 
count. It will have to count. There are 
going to be no misses. As we are short 
handed, the crew will be divided up as 
follows: Muller, first torpedo man; 
Erikson, second; O'Neill, first tube man ; 
Miss Merritt, second. You explain to 
her the duties, Jack. As soon as the tube 
is loaded, and everything ready, every 
man must run to his station. Muller 
will look after the engine and batteries. 
Erikson and Mr. O'Neill will stand by 
the forward trimming tanks. Mr. O’Neill 
will also man the pumps. Miss Merritt 


will fire the impulse charge and Erik- 
son will be responsible for the torpedo 


gear. Immediately after the command 
“fire,’ Muller will reverse the engines, 
and full speed astern, then, if necessary 
we'll dive. Now you have your stations. 
It’s going to be strenuous work. Are 
you all with me?” 

We all were. The enthusiasm and con- 
fidence of the man were contagious. We 
were going at a ten-knot clip and head- 
ed toward Tottenville. The elements 
were in our favor. A nasty drizzle wet 
us to the skin. It was one of the black- 
est nights, I ever was out. The wind 
had died down, and a dense fog began to 
settle. The sea was choppy, which was 
another item in our favor. If we could 
elude their searchlights in the fog, it was 
all that could be desired. My heart beat 
faster. The lust of battle and a desire to 
get at these yellow fiends was strong 
within me. Still, if everything did not 
go exactly right, it would be all over 
with us. I thought of Miss Merritt. 
Why had I not insisted she be put 
ashore? If anything happened to her, I 
would be filled with everlasting remorse. 
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Captain Rodgers had placed her in my 
charge, and | had grossly neglected my 
duty. I had allowed myself to be car- 
ried away by Charlie Lloyd’s euthusiasm. 
The thought was maddening. I was torn 
by the desire to remain on board the sub- 
marine and my duty bade me take Miss. 
Merritt ashore. I finally lulled my con- 
science by convincing myself that per- 
haps it was just as safe here as any- 
where. If we had not stumbled upon 
Charlie Lloyd, we probably would not 
have lived to tell the tale. The die was 
cast, and it was for us to make the best 
of it. 

“By the way, Charlie, what channel are 
you going to take?” I asked. 

“Lately, a new, secret channel has been 
dredged. Iam hunting for it now. It is 
about a knot to the south of the old. If 
we strike it, we can slip out without being 
seen. I am going to attack them from 
the off side.” 

When off Tottenville, we turned in and 
hugged the Staten Island shore. We 
groped around and it was not until we 
passed Tompkinsville, that we found the 
buoy. We had our bearings and it was 
now plain sailing. We _ passed Fort 
Wadsworth which was black and still, 
having been effectually silenced at the be- 
ginning of the engagement. I glanced 
over toward [Fort Hamilton, where the 
same conditions prevailed. It was a 
grim example of the result of Congress’s 
niggardly policy of doling out appropri- 
ations for coast defense. Tinally enter- 
ing the bay, we made a sharp turn to the 
right. The Japanese had ceased firing 
and were evidently up to some mischief. 
Through the fog we could see the faint 
flicker of their searchlights. As it was 
getting rough, we went below, and screw- 
ed down the cover, making everything 
water-tight. I stood with Charlie in the 
conning tower, looking through the 
ports, anxiously waiting for the first 
glimpse of the enemy. 

“What luck. What bull luck. Look 
quickly, Jack. Come here, everybody,” 
suddenly exclaimed Charlie. 

All hands crowded around, each one in 
turn taking a good look. A temporary 
lifting of the fog, laid before us the 
hostile fleet. They were dragging the 
field of mines. The searchlights of the 
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battleships were focused upon five de- 

stroyers who were proceeding very, very 

slowly up the channel. The battleships 

were anchored in a long straggling line, 

their broadsides facing us. The wireless 

report had been correct; there were fif- 

teen of them. The cruisers were some 

distance out performing scout duty. 

Their searchlights were directed out to 

sea, and they were keeping a sharp look- 

out for our fleet. As nearly as we could 

judge, no provisions had been made for 

a submarine attack. We later learned 

our escape from 

the navy yard 

had passed un- 

noticed, and 

after the other 

submarines that 

lay at anchor 

had been blown 

up, the Japan- 

ese spies had 

signalled to the 

fleet: “All de- 

stroyed.” For 

once their splen- 

did system of 

espionage had 

been at fault, 

over which we 

experienced a 

grim feeling of 

satisfac- ; nS 

tion. And so our ea us 
chance had 

come. A flutter 

o f excitement 

passed over us, 

and we went to 

our duties with 

a renewed vig- 

or. Almost be- 

fore we knew 

it, Charlie’s joyful cry rang out, 

man to his station.” 

Miss Merritt grasped the firing mech- 
anism and stood ready. We waited 
breathlessly. 

“Fire.” 

There was the sharp explosion of the 
impulse charge, then the torpedo shot 
through the tube upon its journey of de- 
struction. Muller immediately reversed 
the engines, then rushed forward to as- 
sist us in shoving home another torpedo. 


“Every 
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An unusual sight among all this machinery. 
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About thirty seconds later, there was a 
peculiar muffled roar, then a great rush- 
ing of waters. For an instant we were 
tossed about like a cork, then it was quiet 
again. 

‘*Number one,” said Charlie. 

Our work had begun and we labored 
like slaves. There was no time to shirk. 
We must get action in the shortest 
possible time. Miss Merritt did her 
share of the work without a murmur. 
She exhibited surprising strength for 
a woman, and performed her duties 
with a zest that 
showed she was 
enjoying keen- 
ly every mo- 
ment of this un- 
usual experi- 
ence. At the ex- 
plosion of the 
first impulse 
charge, she 
flinched — slight- 
ly, but after that 
never agai. She 
had thrown off 
her wraps and 
presented an un- 
usual sight 
among all this 
machinery i n 
her evening 
dress. On_ her 
left cheek was 
a big black 
smudge, and her 
hands would 
oan : d have done 
credit to a coal 
passer. I longed 
to get a good 
view of what 
we were doing, 
but there was no time. It is so aggravat- 
ing to know that you are accomplishing 
wonders, yet not able to see a thing. That 
is one of the reasons, why I never would 
go into submarine duty. There is a cer- 
tain keen pleasure in being perched up 
in the turret of a battleship, with a pow- 
erful glass, watching the flight of each 
shell. The other reason was that I al- 
ways considered it unsportsmanlike, 
Submarine work is like sneaking upon an 
enemy, to get a shot at him in the back, 
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then running away before he can return 
the compliment. With the Japanese as 
an enemy, of course it is different, for 
the term sportsman is not in their vo- 
cabulary. 

Our exertions soon warmed us up, and 
the perspiration rolled off our foreheads. 
In addition there was a leakage of sul- 
phuric acid gas from some of the cells, 
which made an intolerable stench. 

Until the firing of the fourth torpedo, 
we had not left the surface. Charlie 
chuckled and murmured, “This is too 
easy.” 

3ut the instant the fourth left the tube, 
he changed his tone. One of the search- 
lights discovered us. 

“Quick, quick, prepare to dive,” he 
shouted. 

Erikson and I ran forward and threw 
open the cocks. The submarine gave a 
sudden lurch forward, then seemed to 
slide down, down. This was my first ex- 
perience, diving in a submarine and the 
sensation was not pleasant. When we 
reached a depth of about ten fathoms we 
stopped, then proceeded under water. 
Curiosity getting the better of me, I 
climbed into the conning tower to take 
a hasty look. After proceeding about 
one hundred yards, we rose within fifty 
yards of the Togo, the pride of the Jap- 
anese Navy. We dived and fired our 
fifth torpedo under water. From the cur- 
sory glance I was enabled to obtain, I 
judged the entire fleet to be in consterna- 
tion. They had weighed anchor and 
were sailing around aimlessly in circles. 
Their torpedo nets were down but we 
simply dived and fired our torpedoes un- 
derneath them, making our hits in a vital 
part of the vessels. I noticed while in 
the tower, Charlie was very quiet and 
breathing hard. I did not pay much at- 
tention to it, until I descended the ladder 
to return to my duties, when I planted 
my foot into a pool of some dark sticky 
matter. I dipped my finger in it and 
found it was blood. 

“What is the trouble, Charlie? 
you hurt?” I asked. 

“Hush, old chap. 
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I’m all right. 
of those Jap spies in the city stuck me 
with a knife and I have been bleeding a 
little,” he replied, with a weak attempt 
at a smile. 
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“Well, I should say you had.” 

I stood aghast, but he would have none 
of my assistance, and ordered me to re- 
turn to my duties. 

The sixth torpedo blew up one of the 
smaller battleships. The seventh was a 
miss, through some imperfection of the 
gear. The eighth bowled over a destroy- 
er who had been a little too persistent 
in her efforts to discover us. When the 
ninth left the tube, Charlie toppled over. 
Erikson caught him as he fell. I sprang 
into the tower, and headed the submarine 
toward Sandy Hook, then dived. We 
continued about a knot under water, then 
rose, just off the long pier at Fort Han- 
cock. I sang out to Muller to let out 
every bit of speed there was in the crait, 
and we began a record run to Atlantic 
Highlands. When we rounded the Point 
and were out of sight of the enemy, I 
threw open the cover of the conning 
tower, to let in the fresh air. It was a 
beautiful balmy spring morning. There 
was scarcely a ripple on the bay. As I 
stepped on deck, it was as though I had 
entered upon a new world. It certainly 
was not the world we lived in the night 
before. Suddenly there was the sound 
of heavy firing in the distance. The North 
Atlantic Fleet had come. Yes, it was 
the same world, with its sorrows, its 
passions, and bitter strife. The truth of 
General Sherman’s saying came over me, 
“War is hell.” 

When we came alongside the wharf at 
Atlantic Highlands, very gently we lifted 
Charlie through the conning tower, and 
laid him upon the dock. His life which 
had been a stormy one, was slowly ebbing 
away. While bleeding to death he had 
stayed at his post. For the past hour 
he had kept himself alive by sheer will 
power. When he finally collapsed, there 
was hardly an ounce of blood left in his 
veins. Grimy and worn out from the 
lack of sleep, and the terrible strain under 
which we had labored, we gathered 
around, waiting for the end. His head 
rested in Miss Merritt’s lap. For some 
time he lay quietly with his eyes closed. 
Finally opening them, he looked up at 
Miss Merritt and smiled. 

“Emily, old girl, you’re a brick,” he 
whispered. “If you didn’t love that pi- 
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rate, Jack, I would have proposed long 
ago.” 

The color came to Miss Merritt’s 
cheek. She bent down and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“You are right, Charlie,” she answered 
stoutly, “I do love Jack but I did not 
know it myself until last night. When 
that huge Dane carried your machinist 
back to the boat, for a minute my heart 
stopped beating. I—I thought it was 
Jack. Then I knew.” 

I tried to hide the great joy that sprang 
into my heart. 

“Embrace her, you fish, grime and all. 
Don’t mind me,” said Charlie, with one 
of his old time chuckles. 

I did, and when we again looked at 
him, his great soul had quietly stolen 
away. I covered him up with my over- 
coat. Erikson and Muller went back into 
the submarine, and brought out McCar- 
ty’s body, the machinist never having re- 
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gained consciousness, and laid it beside 
him. After detailing Muller to look after 
things, hand in hand, Miss Merritt and 
I walked away. 

The remainder of my tale is a matter 
of history. The North Atlantic Fleet ar- 
rived upon the scene just after we left, 
and found the remnants of that proud 
Japanese Fleet, utterly demoralized. Our 
battleships bore down upon them like a 
whirlwind. In spite of their superior 
powder and much-boasted marksman- 
ship, in a half hour not a Japanese vessel 
was left. Some mighty deeds of valor 
were performed that day, but none com- 
pared to the quiet heroism of Charlie 
Lloyd in the conning tower of his sub- 
marine. Our vengeance for the shelling 
of New York was swiit and terrible. 
Yokohama and Nagasaki were laid in 
ruins, and the Mikado was only too glad 
to sue for peace at any terms. 
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“Emily, old girl, you're a brick,” he whispered. 





NOTES OF A NIGHT 


Another “Scorpion” Story, Being a Leaf from an 
Officer's Diary for 1898 


pleasantest duty a naval vessel 

has to perform in these war- 
times, for on a dark night or in squally 
weather it is all the mother-hen can do 
to keep the chicks under her wing. 

A bright, big Cuban moon, early last 
night, had its weather eye on the Scor- 
pion with two vessels in charge, as that 
busy little gunboat gave the blinking light 
on Cape Maysi a wide berth while it 
rounded it and straightened out for the 
fleet off Santiago. 

Not that the Scorpion is such a small 
craft, really—she is nearly a thousand 
tons and her five-inch guns are the envy 
of both squadrons. No, not that; but 
she was convoying the Armeria, chock- 
a-block with ammunition for the block- 
ading ships and the big Supply, full of 
fresh beef to replace the salt-horse diet 
of half a hundred crews. So, of course, 
the Scorpion felt important. 

Leading the column was the gunboat 
and a half-mile on the starboard quarter 
the Supply. A mile astern, the Armeria, 
though senior ship, was doing her best 
to keep the pace set by the Scorpion. 

At ten o’clock the wheel and lookouts 
were relieved, cautioned for “a bright 
lookout, all round.” It had _ been 
rumored that torpedo boats might get 
out of Santiago on dark nights. 

The moment the new lookout on the 
port bow got his eyes trimmed down to 
the moon-lit darkness, “Torpedo boat on 
port bow, close aboard!” he yelled in 
great surprise. Quietly the orders came 
from the bridge: “General quarters, 
man the port battery, switch in the 
searchlight, load the guns, make the 
number.” 

The commanding officer took the 
deck. “Where are our vessels?” he 
asked. The convoy was located. “Ahead 
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full speed”—the searchlight discerned a 
dark object hurrying away. Then the 
ray lost it, the Scorpion stopped. Sud- 
denly “Vessel just abaft port beain” sang 
out the aft lookout. The searchlight 
again found it. 

Our friendly signal flashed from the 
fore—never once was it answered. 
“Commence firing” from the bridge. In- 
stantly the gun captain of the electric 
five-inch forward pressed the bulb and 
the roar and splash started a broadside 
of six-pounders, while the automatics 
popped away like a pack of fire crackers. 

In a moment, across the glare of the 
searchlight, directly in range, loomed up 
the shape of a large vessel, bows-on and 
no signal displayed. At first, all the 
world a Spaniard she looked. 

“The Supply! The Supply!” rang 
out from forward aft and back again 
along our deck. 

“Shoot high,” from the division of- 
ficers, “shoot high for God’s 

“Cease firing!” rang out the order 
sharp and clear. At once all was silence. 

“Was she hit? Was she hit?” groups 
asked at the guns. 

The cause of it all had disappeared, 
and our ships were still in the water. 

“Did the shots fall near you?” the 
Scorpion hailed the Supply, for she was 
but a few hundred yards distant. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “very near, but 
didn’t touch us.” 

“Thank God!” murmured the gun- 
boat’s crew. “Take your station; re- 
main astern of us; torpedo boats about.” 

Then the Armeria caught up, steam- 
ing ahead fast. “What’s up?” asked 
her captain through the megaphone. 

“Torpedo boats,” answered the Scor- 
pion, and, at that instant, “Lights on the 
starboard bow.” from both forward 
lookouts. 
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Out flashed the letter from the Scor- 
pion. 

It was answered away off to star- 
board, faint at first, but coming nearer. 

Friends, thought every one. 

The searchlight showed a big gray 


steamer and the Scorpion went for her. 
She was coming within hail. The 


Scorpion stopped. 

“What steamer’s that?” 

“The Panther.’ There in the gleam 
was the big transport with a brigade of 
marines aboard. 

Larger and larger she loomed up as 
rapidly nearer and nearer she came. 

“She’s coming, full speed,” cried an 
officer from the Scorpion’s bowsprit. 

“My God,” said a voice aft, “she will 
cut us down!” 

“Back your engines, back hard!” 
yelled the Scorpion’s executive through 
the megaphone. 

We could see the paled faces of the 
men on the Panther’s forecastle; we 
could see their looks as they knew what 
must happen. 

Aft surged the gunboat’s crew, down 
the deck on a run; then, quick as a flash 
—yet quiet—forward they rushed once 
more, as the Panther crashed into the 
stern and passed on into the night. 

The Scorpion shook herself and was 
upright immediately. 

“Ts she sinking?” a man asked as he 
felt for a life-preserver in the gangway. 





“She’s all right,” came cheerily from 
the stern. “Overhang gone, sir, that’s 
all!” 

The Panther rounded to on the quar- 
ter. 

“Are you hurt much?” 

“Stern’s gone; but our guns are all 
right,” answered the Scorpion’s com- 
mander; for our guns are our pride. 

“Where’s the flagship?” asked the 
Panther. 

“What flagship?” 

“Wasn't she ahead of us; 
New York?” 

“Didn't see any lights until five min- 
utes ago.” Now the sea seemed alive 
with vessels. 

It was about time to look up our con- 
voy. A light to the eastward, the Scor- 
pion steered for, and at midnight she 
had found them, steaming ahead as fast 
as they knew how, believing, no doubt, 
that the mother-hen had stirred up no 
end of trouble. 

This morning when we arrived off 
Santiago the whole fleet seemed to be 
smiling at the Scorpion—the fighting 
Scorpion, they called her. Yet to-night, 
however, when we took our place on the 
blockade it was noticed that the videttes 
and pickets were very careful in our 
vicinity, quite courteous in fact, and 
displayed the friendly signal upon the 
slightest provocation. 


was it the 
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“Your printer, or somebody, took a slight liberty with my articie at the end, 


which I am at a loss to understand, by adding the words, 
I have never had this done before, 
While I heartily endorse the sentiment it 


next year, boys.” 
tirely foreign to my style and manner. 


is hardly the way that I should have expressed it. 


“My best wishes for 
and the sentence is en- 
“boys” is 


The word never 


applied to midshipmen in the Navy, but is a specific term by which the colored 


servants are designated. 


lf you could see your way clear to correct this impres- 


sion, perhaps by ‘publishing the whole or a part of this paragraph, I should be 


grateful. 


With best wishes for your magazine, which I enjoy very much, 
Sincerely yours, 


WINSTON CHURCHILL.” 
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“C PAKEIN’ av rayligion,” volun- 
S unteered the Boatswain's Mate 
to the Carpenter, “ ‘tain’t naw- 
thin’ so much  nayded, Chips, — in 
this yere navy as Christian’s Science, 
Oi’m a-thinkin’, onless,” and here the old 
windjammer paused to light his pipe, 
“onless, as Oi wuz sayin’, it’s the eradica- 
shun av the second, third an’ fourth 
conduc’ classes. Now, yer mark me wur- 
ruds, Chips, Christian’s Science is a ray- 
markable rayligion, havin’ Confucius 
lashed to the mast. Anny haythen Chin- 
eser who sez in one av his maxims av 
war that the inimies’ ears must be tickled 
with the strains av marshul music is days- 
arvin’ iv the brig, with thirty days on 
brid an’ water. Instid av which he gits 
a larrge rayligious follerin’, numberin’ 
millions, three or four hundred av ’em. 
Thin Confucius, me lad, wuz the chap 
who instructed his sarvants to till his 
visitors he wuzn’t in whin he yuz, an’ 
snoozin’ the top av his hid off.” 

“But what relation has all this to 
Christian Science in the navy?” queried 
the Carpenter. 

“QOji’ll git back on me course in a minit, 
Chips. Hellum’s alee. It’s loike this: 
Oi’ve bin radein’ Marruk Twain’s book 
on Christian’s Science, which same tells 
all about Mrs. Eddy, the lhief lallapalooz- 
er in the church. She claims ter be the 
Dayvine Stenographer, an’ that her books 
wuz dictated to her from On High. 
Mebbe so. An’ yit ‘claim’ is a wurrud 
which, accordin’ to the C. S.—manein’ 
Christian’s Science—cook-book, is the 
verbal recipe fer thot which ain't. Dowie, 
Joseph Smith, Brigham Young an’ Car- 
rie Nashun can’t trid the same towpath 
with Mrs. Eddy, though in their loine 
they done will, baycause they knew too 
much rayligion an’ too little about bisnis. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AFLOAT 


BY 


K. C. BEIGH 


“Now what Oi’m a-comin’ ter is jes’ 
this. The navy hes hed too much molly- 
coddlin’ by doctors, an’ Oi would propose 
the eliminashun av the medical corpse, 
which same is dummed ixpensive ter 
maintain, an’ the substitushun av Chris- 
tian’s Science ‘haylers.’ Now the schame 
wurruks loike this: The Navy Depart- 
ment makes raquisition fer one av them 
haylers from the Mither Church av Bos- 
ton. Which self-same individual will 
bunk in the pay office with the safe open 
befure him, since these docs is ixpensive 
luxuries. Thin supposin’ you fill over- 
board an’ a shark bit off one av yer legs. 
Ye calls the Christian’s Sciencer an’ 
cries: ‘Mither av Moses! Save me, Doc, 
Oi’m in ixcrutiatin’ pain. Me leg’s gone 
an’ Oi’m doyin’ av agony!’ 

“Bein’ a timperate mon an’ rumatick 
av both limbs, he comes on dick slow 
loike. Thin, accordin’ to Marruk, he 
prayscribes fer yer claim by makin’ yer 
raypate this formula: 

““Oi’m will. Oi’m sound—sound an’ 
will. Will an’ sound. Perfictly sound. 
Perfictly will. Oi hev naw pain. There 
is naw sich thing as pain. Oi hev two 
legs; there’s naw sich thing as pain. 
Nawthing is rale but Moind; all is 
Moind. All good—good—good, loife, 
soul, liver, bones, one av a series, ante 
an’ pass the buck.’ ” 

“Ain't it grrand, Chips? 

“Thin after applyin’ thot pain-kil!in’ 
bandage ter yer intellect’, he continues: 
‘Pain is non-ixistent. Befure matter wuz 
moind, an’ befure moind wuz matter. 
Befure the hin wuz the egg, an’ con- 
virsely befure the egg wuz the hin. Mat- 
ter is non-ixistent, moind subordinatin’ 
all things to ut. Iverythin’ is subordin- 
ated to an’ all comprayhinded in moind.’ 

“*But, Doc,’ yer sez, ‘Oi’ve lost me 
leg.’ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


“ “Naw, 


see 


ye ain't,’ he raytorts. 
Oi’ve lost somethin’. Thin, if Oi 
hevn't lost me matter, Oi’ve lost me 
moind,’ yer sez, with convicshun. 

“Thot don’t phaze the doc, an’ he 
heaves anither loine to yer ixpirin’ soul, 
loike this: 


“Rattle, rattle, little brain, 
Still yer sinsitive iv pain. 
Matter niver, always moind 
Cures the claims av all monkoind.’ 


“Nixt yer sez baytween yer dyin’ sobs: 
‘Doc, how is ut fer a quart av rum an’ 
anither pull at thot first rule fer those 
approachin’ hivin?’ Ye raypates: 

“*Pulverizashun av the flish, bein’ the 
final annihilashun av matterashun, an’ 
co-ordinately interdaypendint av the to- 
tally inclusiveness av human moind, van- 
ishes at the dew point.’ 

“Av a suddint ye swallers a White- 
head torpaydo, joomps upon both fate, 
an’ strangles the sciencer. But ye'r 
cured, moind ye. Thot’s a raymarkable 
thin’, ain't ut? An’ ye bacome in fame 
in the noosepaypers immejutely. 

“Take anither case loike this: Billy, 
saw- 
edged, dangerous-lookin’ tomater cans 
whoile cookie wuzn’'t clost by, an’ is layin’ 
on dick with his fate in the riggin’, 
moanin’ with pain, whoile pieces av tin 
is protrudin’ from his boilers. We call 
the Christian Sciencer. He don’t ray- 
quire the goat to say nawthin’, though ye 
wohld ginirally suppose he hed oughter 
be able to raypate the grreat formula. 
Which he don't, nivertheliss. The hayler 
simply lays below to the pay office safe, 
counts his cash, an’ sez: ‘Oi'll give Billy 
some absent tratement. He hes a claim; 
siveral, in fact. Tomater cans on the in- 
side, acute indaygistion, tin stickin’ 
through the outside, an’ torpidayty av the 
liver. Moind alone is ixistent. Matter 
non est—money only ixcipted.’ 

“Thin he rayturns on dick to foind 
Billy in spasms av grreat sufferin’. Walk- 
in’ up to the pore baste lyin’ so sad loike 
on the fo’castle, he takes his hid in his 
hands, an’ lookin’ him stidfastly in the 
eyes, mumbles : 


the goat, hes et some extry foine, 
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“*Billy, Billy, Billy, dear, 
Trust me iver without fear. 
Rusty tin cans give naw pain; 
Soon ye will be will again.’ 


“Thin he raypates about the hin an’ 
the egg, the interchangeability av Day- 
vine Love an’ Truth an’ Moind, the in- 
terposishun av Health an’ Science, with 
Key to the Scriptures, by Riverint Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, price six dollars, cash 
in advance, an’ wound up with this rule 
an’ formula thot sound loike a problem 
av perpaytual moshun: ‘Ayvil cannot be 
overcome be itself, good alone bein’ om- 
nipofint, thus ividincin’ the nawthin’niss 
av ayvil an’ the iverlastin’ somethin’niss 
an’ ayternal vindicashun av the apodic- 
tical principle av good. Billy, ye’r pos- 
sist av Malishus Animul Magnetism. 
Riddy about, station fer stays.’ Which 
same rule, Chips, Oi’m a-thinkin’ oughter 
droive away anny sickniss. 

“Suddintly up joomps Billy, the goat, 
lavein’ all his tin cans on dick, an’ 
up to the cookie with a look so bayseech- 
in’ loike, as if ter say, ‘Give me some 
more o’ thim foine, rusty tomater cans. 
Jes’ think, Chips, wot a wunnerful ray- 
ligion ut must be ter make sich cures 
without medicine or insthruments, only 

little mimory bein’ rayquired an’ per- 
mission from Mither Eddy to flapdoodle 
the public, chargin’ fer same services 
anny matherialistic proice. ‘Tis a grreat 
prefeshun, Chips, is thot Christian’s 
Science, an’ its inthroducshun into the 
navy would cure missin’ legs, arms an’ 
eyes, flarebacks, collishuns, exploshuns, 
bad themper from the officers, to sav 
nawthin’ av stale beans. Oi think Oi’ll 
see the paymaster about lavein’ an allot- 
ment iv foive per month to the North 
Pole School av International Correspond- 
ints fer a three weeks’ course in Chris- 
tian’s Science. Mrs. Eddy charges three 
hundred dollars fer the same in her col- 
ledge. Me method’s chaper, an’ judgin’ 
from the sworn tistimony av ithers an’ 
th’ expayrience av truth-tellin’ men, 
Christian’s Science is betther’n anny git- 
rich-quick scheme iver prisinted to an 
azey public.” 


ones 
goes 
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An appeal has been made bv the Army for 
funds with which to purchase a portrait of 
Colonel Arthur L. Wagner, deceased, to be 
placed in the Fort Leavenworth School. Only 
$500 more is needed. It is due to the National 
Guard that counterfeit presentiments of dear 
old General Henry and of General Worth, will 
exist to remind future generations that “there 
were giants in those days”; and certainly 
among 125,000 officers and men there should 
be some who can spare a few dollars to’ pre- 
serve the memory of the author of “Organiza- 
tion and Tactics,” and “Security and Infor- 
mation.” Captain Wright or Captain Davis, 
of the General Staff. Washington, will re- 
ceive contributions. 


organize skeleton, or 
“fake,” companies, in order tu conform to the 
organization of the Army. The decision of 
the War Department, in the Utah case is to 
this effect. After January 21, 1908, the War 
Department will not recognize a regiment of 
infantrv as such unless it consists of twelve 
actual companies, organized in three battalions 
of four companies each. This would seem 
to indicate that the New York order, organ- 
izing skeleton companies in regiments which 
have not alreadv twelve companies, is inef- 
fective. New York has been verv slow about 
conforming to the Army organization, and it 
is an open secret that manv of its most promi- 
nent officers are not at all in svmnathy with 
the system devised by the Dick Bill. 


It will not do to 


There will no longer be anv necessity for 
any worry about examinations by Militia sur- 
geons who have the time or inclination to at- 
tend the Medical School of the Army. No 
examination is now necessary. The presenta- 
tion of the doctor’s sheepskin, and evidence as 
to character, will admit a Militia surgeon. It 
is recognized that nearly all the surgeons of 
the Militia are practicing physicians of high 
standing, and that it is exceedingly difficult 
for them to attend the Medical School. Every 
inducement to do so is therefore, offered. — 


Military steenlechases have been, for so long 
a time, the subject of song and story, in Eng- 
land and Treland, that it will be surprising if 
the Grand Military steeplechase which is to 
occur at Belmont Park, near Queens, Long 
Island, in October, is not a racing event of 
great importance. It is said that both Squa- 
dron A, which has training stables at Van 
Cortlandt, and Squadron C, which has train- 
ing stables at East Williston, L. L., have the 


best chance of winning the cup and money- 
prize under the conditions imposed. But the 
fox hunters of the First City Troop of Phila- 
delphia may have something to say about it, 
as well as the officers of the Army. The 
latter should be advised that they have no easy 
task to win, as Squadrons A and C of New 
York, and A of Baltimore, as well as the City 
Troop. are composed of wealthy men, owning 
as a rule their own horses, which are kept in 
constant training. Whether the condition that 


horses must be ridden by owners will admit 
the Military Academy cadets is problematical. 


Reports from the South indicate that the 
Southern Militia is exceedingly discouraged. 
Appropriations by the State legislatures, and 
Government allotments made to them, are very 
small, and race-hatred toward the negroes is 
causing much trouble and depleting the ranks. 
No white man in the South, to-day, can af- 
ford to have it said of him that he is defend- 
ing negro ruffans who maltreat women, but 
the organized militia is continually called upon 
to defend negroes from mob violence and pre- 
vent lynchings. The selfishness of the busi- 
ness men who have emplovees in the organized 
militia is reported to be especially despicable 
in the South. It is quite evident that if the 
Southern Militia is to be brought up to the 
standard of the North and West, some change 
must be made in the method of distributing 
the Militia appropriation made by Congress. 
There is some iustice in the charge that the 
Government “gives to him that hath, and 
taketh away from him that hath not,” while 
expecting organizations in a State that gets a 
$20,000 allotment to be iust as well equipped 
as those in a State which has a $150,000 al- 
lotment and a $400,000 State appropriation. 


Tt is understood that the Naval Militia will 
not be allowed to compete in the National 
matches at Camp Perrv, Ohio, the Attorney- 
General having decided aganst them. If this 
report be true the Naval Militia will have 
good cause for discontent. The time is rap- 
idly approaching when, if the Naval Militia 
have anv self-respect they will either obtain 
a definite statutory definition of their rights 
and duties, or disband. At present they seem 
to be “neither fish flesh. fowl, or good red 
herring.” Only in the State of New York 
have they ever succeeded in obtaining the re- 
cognition which is their due, and, session after 
session, Congress neglects to devise a proper 
Naval Militia, or Naval Reserve Act, in spite 
of the fact that the Navy is under-officered 
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and undermanned. Thirty-four modern naval 
vessels are laid up, out of commission, because 
crews and officers for them are not to be had 
in the Regular service. 


In the whole Naval Militia fleet, of twenty- 
two vessels, there are only two or three upon 
which the Naval Militia can learn anything 
which will fit them for service in the Navy in 
time of war. The fleet consists of one old 
monitor, one old cruiser, seven naval gun- 
boats, nine yachts, two sailing ships and a 
nondescript. Of the vessels assigned to the 
Militia, the Granite State (N. Y.) was built 
in 1814, the Portsmouth (N. J.) is an old 
sailing sloop of war, the Puritan (D. C.) was 
built in 1874, the Yantic (Mich.) was built in 
1862, the Alert (Cal.) was built in 1873, the 
Pinta, (a tug), assigned to California, was 
built in 1864, and the Essex (Ohio) in 1874. 
New York, Maryland, Louisiana and Michi- 
gan have old Spanish gunboats captured in 
1898, the Sando val Isla de Cuba Alvarado, 
and Don Juan de Austria; and Massachusetts, 
New York. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Louisiana, Connecticut, 
Ohio and Illinois have the little unprotected 
vachts, dileen Huntess, Shearwater, Oneida, 
Stranger, Hawk and Dorethea, purchased 
from yachtsmen in 1808 and so small that a 
single division cannot be accommodated upon 
any one of them. Does the Navy expect, or 
does the Country expect the Naval Militia to 
become first-class seamen on vessels of this 
character? Only the Newark (N. Y.) resem- 
bles in the remotest degree the ships upon 
which the Naval Militia might be expected to 
serve in war. 


How many are aware that the birthplace 
of rifle practice in America is threatened with 


extinction? Again, for about the twentieth 
time in twenty-five years, a few ignorant and 
bigoted farmers are moving to have Creed- 
moor wiped off the map. How history re- 
peats itself, or rather, how often the same old 
tricks are tried. The Little Plains, as our 
ancestors called Creedmoor, has been used as 
a range for over two hundred vears. But 
away back in sixteen hundred and something, 
as the O'Callaghan Documentary History 
shows, the farmers in the vicinity of Creed- 
moor wanted payment for a bull “shotte in 
ve eye,” during a match between the men of 
Flushing and the men of Hempstead. The 
same class of farmers now want Creedmoor 
abolished, because, mirabile dictu, stray shots 
go over the great mound behind the targets 
and the high hill behind the mound. It has 
often occurred before that German gentlemen 
“voost lantet” have suddenly found themselves 
in great danger in the neighboring field after 
they failed to secure employment on the 
range. But the present spasm may be ac- 
counted for by the rising value of real estate 
in the neighborhood, which is infested by the 
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“developments” of the real estate boomer. 
Creedmoor is directly on the line of the aban- 
doned Stewart railroad, which is to be opened 
as a new electric line, and the “home site” 
man views with envious eyes that broad green 
plain. The abandonment of Creedmoor would 
be a National calamity, depriving ten thousand 
of the Army, Navy and National Guard in the 
vicinity of New York of all out-door practice 
With one exception, Sea Girt Range, it is the 
only first-class range in the East, and there 
is no possibility that another 1,000-yard range 
could be secured near New York were it 
abandoned, the price of land and density of 
population being prohibitive. 

The danger should not, however, be minim- 
ized, or laughed at, as it is very real, the 
Queens County Grand Jury and District At 
torney having begun an inquiry and inspected 
the range. The District Attorney, who ap 
pears to favor the land speculators, says sig 
nificantly that “the range has destroyed the 
value of square miles of property.” That this 
is perfectly absurd, is evident to anyone who 
is acquainted with the neighborhood, as the 
writer is, there being large floral establish- 
ments both on the East and West of the 
range, and fine farms to the Southward. 
while to the Northward, except for a few hun 
dred vards, are precipitous wooded hills, which 
will never be used for farming purposes or 
for residence sites until the Stewart R. R. is 
rebuilt, as the locality is three miles from a 
railroad on the North Shore, and nearly two 
miles from the main line and trolley road. It 
looks very much as if the “boomer” and “jerry 
builder” were combining to deprive the Armv 
and National Guard of their best range, and 
it is to be hoped that determined opposition 
will be made bv riflemen before it is too late. 
An act of Legislature would be necessary be- 
fore the !and could be sold. as it is State 
property. 


Now that nearlv all the States have adopted 
the Army standard physical examination, Mil- 
itia Surgeons are complaining bitterly of some 
of the requirements regarding chest measure- 
ment and height, on the ground that the rules 
make no allowance for the fact that nearly 
all Militia recruits are voung men of 18 or 19, 
who have not attained their full growth, or 
“filled out.” If accepted and drilled, these 
young men invariably grow taller, and larger 
around the chest, whereas, if rejected for sup- 
posed phvsical defects. they become hurt and 
angry and never apply again. The rule also 
shuts out graduates of the cadet organizations 
and militarv schools, who naturally gravitate 
to the Guard, and who are most valuable ac 
quisitions. 


Owners of motor cars, who are legion in the 
National Guard. would do well to obtain and 
read the report of Lord Roberts regarding the 
use of motor cars, in field exercises in Eng- 
land. He is enthusiastic in his comments on 
the utility of automobiles in warfare, especial- 
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ly as perambulating telegraph and telephone 
offices, and carriers of material for the tele- 
graph and signal corps. It is figured out here 
that the “train” of a well-equipped signal 
company—horses, wagons, etc.—costs about 
$16,000, for which sum at least three slow- 
speed wagons, driven by electrical power or 
gas engines, could be had, and which would 
not only carry men and material, but would 
have a radius of action of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles a day, as the English 
manceuvres proved. Some of the National 
Guard signal companies may find it interesting 
to make experiments with the motor delivery 
wagons of commerce, now found in every city 

It was a source of keen regret to the whole 
National Guard that Congress did not see 
fit to take up and pass the Maynard bill, giv- 
ing to the Guard the franking privilege, for 
official business. The bill was approved by 
several National Guard Association conven- 
tions, and the Military Committee. Postage, 
especially in country districts, where orders 
and notices are served by mail, and in large 
states where all business with regimental and 
state headquarters is necessarily conducted by 
mail, is a very large item in the annual bill of 
expense of the Guard, and now that the 
Guard is officially declared a National force 
(in peace as well as war, the courts of the 
District of Columbia say) there can be no 
satisfactory reason for depriving it of privi- 
leges enjoyed by other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. The National Guard should impress 
upon Senators and Representatives, who at 
this season are at home, the necessity for 
the passage of a similar bill, at the next ses- 
sion. 


A subject which is of extreme importance 
to the authorized and lawful force of each 
state is the growth of independent uniformed 
organizations, and the increasing number of 
parades by unauthorized organizations mas- 
querading as soldiery. The laws in many 
states absolutely forbid unauthorized organ- 
izations from drilling or parading with arms, 
and impose heavy penalties, but no one seems 
to have the courage to make a complaint and 
have the law enforced. 

In New York we see the “Irish Volunteers,” 
uniformed and armed, parading under off- 
cers with military titles, the “Colored Mi- 
litia” (who are partiotically trying to enlist 
in the N. G. N. Y.) parading with arms, in 
old National Guard uniforms, and hundreds 
of Italian organizations parading, uniformed 
and with arms. 

In Chicago the same sort of thing is con- 
tinually seen, although in Illinois the state 
grants special permission in each case, and 
the offences are not so flagrant and con- 
temptuous of the law. In allowing a new, 
independent militia to grow up, such as the 
states had to suppress with a heavy hand in 
1847, not only the National Guard but the 
states are deliberately inviting trouble. The 
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“man in the street” imagines these organiza- 
tions are the state forces; the foreigner thinks 
they are part of the Army. And when war or 
riot comes these independents are never found 
of any use. The use of the national uniform, 
of insignia of rank, and of military titles in 
this indiscriminate way should be sternly 
suppressed. 


Veterans of the National Guard in New 
York have discussed at their meetings a sub- 
ject which, in view of the bill to give every 
veteran of the Spanish-American War a 
medal, creates considerable acrimony. It has 
been frequently stated, without contradiction, 
that a General Order of the War Department 
in 1863 promised war medals to all the men 
of the N. G. S. N. Y. who took part in the 
defence of Pennsylvania during the Gettys- 
burg campaign, including members of the 
8th, 71st, 13th, 28th, 22d, 11th, 52d, 37th and 
56th regiments. The service they rendered 
was at the time considered of the highest 
importance, and Major-Gen. Couch declared 
they performed some of the most successful 
and daring military exploits he ever heard of, 
some regiments going out sixty miles beyond 
supports, and others holding bridges for three 
days, under shell fire. The surviving veterans 
are very few, and it is only simple justice that 
if the medals were promised they should be 
delivered. 

Certainly the services of these veterans were 
of as much value as those of the average Span- 
ish War veteran. The same complaint is 
made in several states which sent militia to 
the front in emergencies during the Civil 
War. and the matter is one for Congress to 
consider earnestly. 


Many National Guardsmen are interested in 
learning which of the first grade of private 
military schools are adjudged worthy of se- 
lection as schools from which the President 
may select 2d lieutenants for the Army. The 
six “star” schools of this year are Culver 
Military Academy, Norwich University, Penn- 
sylvania Military College, St. John’s School, 
Manlius, Shattuck School, and the Virginia 
Military Institute. Norwich University and 
St. John’s School hold their places with re- 
markable pertinacity. No guardsman may 
have any doubt, if he cannot secure an ap- 
pointment to West Point for his son, that 
he can do better than send that son to one 
of these institutions. Of the rest, the River- 
view Academy, at Poughkeepsie, and the 
N. Y. Military Academy at Cornwall, are 
worthy especial mention. 


Many of the cavalry organizations of the 
National Guard have armories so small that 
mounted drill is out of the question, and many 
light and machine gun batteries are equally 
unfortunate. These may find amusement, if 
not profit, in adopting an idea of Captain 
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Bixby, of the Rhode Island Machine Gun Bat- 
tery, who purchased one of the model horses 
of life size used in harness shops in order to 
display harness. Saddling, mounting and har- 
nessing the model horse has been practiced 
with great success, and it has been found that 
when men unfamiliar with horses have learned 
to harness and mount a horse they know will 
stand still, and neither kick nor throw them, 
they lose all fear of live horses when they 
come to handle them. Another “happy 
thought” was that of the 13th Heavy Artillery 
of New York, who have mounted siege guns 
in their drill room, and from them fire rub- 
ber projectiles at targets backed by heavy 
netting, using compressed air as a propelling 
force. They have ship targets, which move 
on runways across the armory, and which are 
picked up with searchlights (the armory being 
darkened) and fired at. In this way the regi- 
ment has become so expert that in the recent 
war game at Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth 
the Coast Artillery were quite willing, after 
one night’s experience, to allow the men of 
the 13th to handle the heavy disappearing 
guns without aid. 


It is one of the signs of the times, and an 
exceedingly encouraging sign, that Pennsyl- 
vania has had the wisdom and foresight to 
provide an emergency fund of a million dol- 
lars, to be at the disposal of the Governor, 
and to be used at his discretion whenever 
there is a call for volunteers by the President, 
or in case of riot or insurrection. This is ap- 


propriated in addition to the biennial appro- 
priation of $800,000 for the National Guard, 
and need not be drawn upon to pay current 


expenses. Wars and insurrections have an 
unpleasant habit of breaking out when legis- 
latures and Congress are not in session, and 
when “the appropriation for the year is ex- 
hausted.” There is then a hurrying to and 
fro, special sessions are called at great ex- 
pense, and the General Staff of each state af- 
fected is driven to the verge of insanity by 
the immediate necessity of purchasing sup- 
plies, without money to pay for them. The 
Army Regulations. as amended since the pass- 
age of the Dick Bill (Art. XLV., Par. 460a) 
have endeavored to do away with this sort of 
almost criminal improvidence by providing that 
Governors are required to keep on hand at 
armories, and in storehouses, a sufficient sup- 
ply of arms clothing, etc., to completely equip 
for the field the quota the President may call 
for. and that upon being called into the field 
each organization must be completely equipped 
from the stores on hand in the state, without 
calling on the War Department for assistance. 
But it is exceedingly doubtful whether many 
states have complied with this mandatory rule, 
or could in an emergency send a quota to the 
field fully equipped. Pennsylvania, as usual, 
leads the way in preparedness, and those states 
which disgraced us in 1808 by sending their 
quota to concentration camps in a shocking 
state of unpreparedness, should sit up and take 
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notice. We are a great power now. Our next 
war will not be with savages, with halfbreed 
Mexicans, or a power as weak as Spain, but 
with some great and powerful nation, with a 
well-trained, perfectly equipped army. If we 
are to avoid defeat and disgrace, our organ- 
ized militia and volunteers must be as well 
equipped as the Army, at the very outset. And 
this cannot be so unless every state follows 
the example of the Keystone state, and in time 
of peace prepares for war. 


The Investigation Committee appointed by 
the Governor and legislature of New York, to 
investigate the Guard and revise the Military 
Code, has already indicated, in statements given 
out to the press. that there is not likely to be 
anything “sensational” in its report, and that 
it will resolve itself into a mere Code Revi- 
sion Committee. The whole National Guard 
was shocked and amazed when it read that the 
great force which had originated state encamp- 
ments, rifle practice, service uniforms, the 
state and county armorv system, long-service 
medals, regimental athletic associations and 
nearly everything which makes the new Na- 
tional Guard what it is, was “rotten to the 
core’—as sensational newspapers expressed it. 
But National Guardsmen in New York merely 
laughed. They knew very well that the Wen- 
del case was merely one of those sporadic 
cases which crop out now and then not only 
in the National Guard but in our Army, and 
in every army on earth, and that there were 
really no evils to investigate in the N. G. 
N. Y. But the committee will perform an im- 
portant service if it succeeds, as it probably 
will, as it is backed by the Governor and leg- 
islature, in wiping out the civil organizations 
and their “dues and fines.” In other states it 
may not be known that each company in New 
York is a civil association, as well as a mili- 
tary company, and that each regiment has also 
a civil association composed of the officers, 
which is the board of directors of the regi- 
ment. These civil associations impose dues, 
fines for military delinquencies, and assess- 
ments, from which expenses not provided for 
by the state citv or county, are paid. In the 
course of time the civil organizations have ac- 
auired absolute control of the military, and 
one of the most unpleasant and degrading du- 
ties of the officers is the enforcement of pay- 
ment of the dues and fines, which range from 
twentv-five cents a month to two dollars and 
a half a month. 


Tf the men were paid for service in time of 
peace, that is to savy for drills. as well as for 
camp service. and riot dutv,. this svstem could 
be abolished. For dues would then become 
unnecessary, and fines could be deducted from 
the pay of each delinquent, while men who did 
duty faithfully would receive some compensa- 
tion for their labor. The committee have in- 
dicated that they have taken this subject under 
consideration, as well as the “uniform ques- 
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tion.” It is alleged that many recruits do not 
receive new uniforms, but uniforms which 
have been used and cleaned and repaired—a 
very common complaint in many states. This 
is true, only as to full-dress uniforms, if true 
at all, but if it is true, it is a matter for im- 
mediate action, for a soldier who takes no 
pride in his uniform, and feels he is degraded 
by wearing a suit of “hand-me-downs,” is apt 
to be very much disgusted with the service. 
It was the scarcity of dress uniforms, not a de- 
sire to make a display, which led many New 
York organizations to adopt distinctive dress 
uniforms, at their own expense; a fact not 


generally understood in other states. 


From the standpoint of the National Guard, 
the experiment of sending militia to coast for- 
tifications, to take part in coast defence exer- 
cises with the army, is an unqualified success. 
A high private summed up the result in these 
words: “We had as much fun as we ever had 
at the state camp, and we learned ten times as 
much.” It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the average guardsman does not wish to learn 
something more than the minutiae of drill, 
and rifle practice. He has a consuming de- 
sire to learn his duties in the field, in time 
of war. and is thoroughly disgusted with the 
“eternal squads-right and squads-left.” But 
heretofore he has been confined to the armory, 
and the camp ground, with their unvarying 
round of duties, as if he was a prisoner, sent 
there as a punishment. General Oliver and the 
Coast Artillery officers have evidently struck 
the right chord. It has been “bred in the 
bone” of the Anglo-Germanic race for a thou- 
sand years that the militia is for home defence 
only, and that only the Comitatus, as the early 
English called it, or the Levy. as Washington 
and his contemporaries called it (meaning a 
specially enlisted force such as our U. S. Vol- 
unteers are) should ever be sent out of the 
home state or out of the country. And it is 
the fear that his company or regiment will be 
sent to a distant point. or out of the country, 
his employment lost or business ruined through 
his absence, and his dependent relatives re- 
duced. to. poverty, which deters the average 
citizen from enlisting in the organized militia. 


The adoption of a permanent svstem of em- 
ploving militia troops in coast defence, at for- 
tifications near their home. stations, would un- 
questionablv lead to a large increase in the or- 
ganized militia. obtain for us the services of 
thousands of business men of a most desirable 
class, who now avoid the National Guard as 
if it were infected with a pestilence, and re- 
move the difficulties in the way of recruiting, 
which, in our large cities, are becoming almost 
insuperable. It is an open secret that several 
old and famous regiments are already discuss- 
ing the advisability of applving for a transfer 
to the Coast Artillery, in which some of them 
served when first organized. The famous 7th 
of New York, was formerly a part of the 3d 
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and 11th Artillery, still wears the old emblem 
of the artillery and has a battery of six pieces. 
But the best feature of such a change would 
be that it would enable our politicians and 
Congress to understand that the failure to pro- 
vide an army commensurate in size with our 
population and wealth and the immensity of 
our commercial interests cannot be excused by 
the plea, “we have a fine organized militia.’ 
The organized militia cannot, does not, and 
never will take the place of a regular army, 
and we are the only nation in the world which 
imagines that it can. 


From all over the country comes the cry: 
“How can we hold our enlisted men?” 
Michigan, Illinois and New York are among 
the states which complain that the most strenu- 
ous efforts to bring organizations to a state of 
comparative efficiency are defeated by the fact 
that as soon as an enlisted man is “broken in” 
he wants his discharge, or removes from the 
state or district and disappears. The loss is 
fully 25,000 men annually, whose places in the 
ranks must be filled by rookies at once if the 
organizations are to maintain the minimum 
strength. It is much to be feared that officers 
are to blame. They do not seem to be able to 
inspire in the men that love for the organiza 
tion which characterizes such regiments as the 
7th of New York, 1st of Chicago, or 5th of 
3altimore. “Cameraderie,” as the French call 
it, is the very breath of life of the National 
Guard, and if it is lacking, men cannot be held 
in service by the opportunities to appear in 
public in uniform, by the provision of fine ar- 
mories, or by any other means. Some or- 
ganizations would do well to study the means 
employed in the New York 7th, which never 
wants for recruits, and keeps men for ten, 
fifteen and twenty vears, to hold the interest 
and affection not only of the men in the ranks 
but time-expired men. Among the institutions 
connected with that regiment are a veteran 
corps of 2,000, into which every member of the 
active regiment goes on taking out his: dis 
charge, which constantly supplies men and 
money to the active regiment, and which has 
a very large benevolent fund, from which any 
needy member can obtain immediate aid; a 
veteran and active league, which has a surplus 
of $18,271, and has paid out in benevolence to 
families of deceased members over $150,000; 
an athletic association, which draws into the 
regiment the “cracks” of the colleges and: out 
side athletic clubs: a rifle club, which exnends 
250,000 rounds every winter: a_ regimental 
newspaper association and a tennis club. It 
is easy enough to keep men, if you take the 
pains these men take. and. the 1st of Chicago 
takes to make the rookie feel he is your friend, 
comrade and brother to the end of his days, 
because he enlisted. 


As the time is rapidly approachiti# when all 
militia organizations must, under the statute, 


conform to the organization of the United 
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States army, or be deprived of any share in 
Government ,allotments, the question what has 
been done by the delinquent States to “con- 
form” is one of considerable interest. The lat- 
est printed report of the Military Secretary 
showed that Colorado, Maine, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York and New Mexico had paid 
no attention to the requirement, but some of 
these states have since issued perfunctory or- 
ders, reorganizing the forces, but without cut- 
ting off the heads of officers not contemplated 
by the Army scheme of organization. The 
same report showed that while the National 
Guard of a state should properly include in- 
fantry, cavalry, light and heavy artillery corps, 
engineer corps, hospital corps and signal corps, 
42 states had no engineer corps, 23 no cavalry, 
19 no light artillery, 43 no heavy artillery, 24 
no signal corps, and 13 no hospital corps. 
And in states in which there are engineers, 
coast artillery and light artillery, they are not 
organized as the law directs. It is highly im- 
probable that when the Government says that 
“time is up” the situation will be much im- 
proved. Large companies are, as a rule, bit- 
terly opposed to reduction to the minimum 
strength of 58, in order to provide the addi- 
tional companies needed, and the cost of the 
organization of cavalry, artillery, signal corps 
and hospital corps, and the great cost of main- 
tenance is greater than many states can afford. 


It also appeared from the report mentioned 


that of the 2,169 organizations inspected, only 
1,356 were fully uniformed, armed ind 
equipped for field service at any time of the 
vear. But all must be so armed and equipped 
on the fifth anniversary of the passage of the 
Dick bill. Deficiencies in overcoats, shirts and 
shoes, camp equipage, kitchen utensils and 
shelter tents were most frequently noted, and 
in Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, North Dakota. South 
Carolina, South Dakota and Tennessee, the 
entire forces are reported deficient. There has 
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undoubtedly been much improvement since the 
$2,000,000 appropriation became available, and 
since state officers have learned definitely just 
what the inspecting officers required. But Sec- 
tion 14 of the Militia Law is imperative, the 
time for compliance is growing short, and five 
years, during which liberal allotments have 
been made, is certainly time enough in which 
to comply. and the Government will show 
“mistaken kindness” if it allows delinquents 
further time and continues to pay allotments. 


Few citizens have rejoiced over the down- 
fall of Schmitz, the thieving Mayor of San 
Francisco, with greater gusto than the Na- 
tional Guard, particularly the National Guard 
of California. Schmitz, as a labor leader, was 
always violently opposed to the Guard, and 
when the earthquake and fire occurred in San 
Francisco, requested Governor Pardee, on 
April 27, to disband the National Guard in 
San Francisco. As they were doing their 
duty manfully, although racked bv a thousand 
anxieties, and Major Thomas Wilhelm, 
U. S. A., had iust reported “the Guard is in 
a healthy condition, and may be considered an 
efficient force,” adding high praise, Governor 
Pardee was exceedingly indignant, and Gen- 
eral Greeley disavowed all participation in 
the plot. It is almost unnecessary to say the 
request was not grant 
ed. Why Schmitz 
wanted no National 
Guard is now appar- 
ent. His contempt for 
the law and_ the 
courts indicates that 
had there been some 
means of enforcing 
the decrees of the 
courts he might have 
had his way un- 
checked. Schmitz is 
in prison, and _ the 
Guard still survives. 
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AT FORT WADSWORTH. 





THE PUGET SOUND COAST DEFENCE 
EXERCISES 


HE troops of Forts Worden, Flag- 
ler and Casey went into camp at 
the fortifications upon July Ist 

and remained there until July 15th. 
Eleven companies, comprising the 2d 
Regiment, National Guard of Washing- 
ton, arrived upon July 4th and went into 
camp with the artillery. Regimental head- 
quarters went to Worden, also the Ist 
Battalion. The 2d Battalion went to 
Fort Flagler, and the 3d to Fort Casey. 
The field and staff officers with the regi- 
ment were Colonel George B. Lamping, 
Major Otto A. Case, Major (Surgeon) 
E. M. Brown, Captain (Adjutant) 
Charles E. Head, Captain Harvey J. 
Moss, Q. M.; Captain Cal Welborn, 


Coms’y, and Lieutenant E. Graeff, Batt. 


Coms’y, all at Fort Worden; at Fort 
Flagler were Major John Stringer, Cap- 
tain J. N. Pocock, Ass’t Surgeon, and 
Lieutenant W. F. Tuesley; at Fort Casey 
were Lieut.-Col. Matt H. Gormley, Ma- 
jor Wm. L. Lemon, Lieutenants C. A. 
Betts, Ass’t Surgeon, and Wm. E. Mc- 
Clure. At Worden were Companies B, 
D, K and L, with Captains Thompson, 
Ingles, Baker and Darlington, and Lieu- 
tenants Carroll and Keene, Norton and 
Hardy, Thornburg and Goldman, Han- 
son and Hadley. Lieutenant Hankins 
was with a detachment of Signal Corps, 
N. G. W. At Flagler were Companies 
A, F, G and M, with Captains Beecher, 
Robertson, Detrick and Llewellyn, Lieu- 
tenants Ellison and Shurtleff, Davis and 
Morgan, Fleet and Corey; Lieutenant 
Thrig was there, with a detachment of 
the Signal Corps, N. G. W. At Casey 
were Companies C, E and H, with Cap- 
tains Sapp, Curry and Crowe, Lieuten- 
ants Shatwell, Hanson, Huxtable, 
Pierce and Borden. The officers and 
men were all much interested in the ex- 
ercises, which culminated in regular tar- 
get practise at Worden and Flagler on 
July 11th, and at Casey on July 12th. 


It is understood that the results of the 
target practise were very good. Observ- 
ers of the target practise July 11th for 
the navy were: Commander R. M. Doyle, 
Lieutenants P. S. Olmstead, Dudley 
Knox, A. N. Mitchell, Midshipman C. A. 
Woodruff and C. G. Davy. Honorable 
Albert E. Mead, Governor of Washing- 
ton, was a visitor at Forts Worden and 
Flagler on the 11th, and was an enthusi- 
astic observer of the target practise. His 
staff consisted of Brigadier-General Or- 
tis Hamilton, A. G.; Colonel John Kinzie 
(U.S. A., retired), I. G.; Colonel G. G. 
Darrow, Chief of Engineers; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur J. Weisbach, A. de C.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Fish, A. de C., 
and Captain F. T. Liggett, Inspector of 
Rifle Practise. The Governor and his 
party came to the District at 9.00 o’clock 
A. M., on the Engineer Department tug, 
General Wilson, as guests of Major H. 
M. Chittenden, C. E. Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Coon, of Port Townsend, met them 
at Fort Worden and they were all re- 
ceived and entertained by Colonel Cum- 
mins and his officers. They were present 
at Fort Worden that night when “Call 
to Arms” was sounded at the three forts. 
and all organizations were at drill and 
firing blank ammunition, and all search- 
lights and available boats were in use in 
the harbor. They all voted it a most in- 
teresting exhibition of artillery work. A 
sad feature of the day was the premature 
discharge of a powder charge during the 
firing of a salute in honor of Governor 
Mead upon his arrival at Fort Worden. 
Private Tomasin, of the 62d Company. 
lost his life, and Privates Craker and Gil- 
bert, of the same company, were severely 
burned about the face. 


A sketch of the exercises is as follows: 


The regular companies had regular drills 
and sub-calibre practise, July 1st to 3d, 
inclusive, at all three forts. Two quar- 
termaster tugs and one launch were avail- 
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able for this work, the Thomas, Cart- 
right and Elliott. The militia arrived 
upon July 4th and were mustered upon 
the 5th, and the regular troops were paid 
the same day. What time remained was 
devoted to an inspection of the works, 
officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the artillery conducting the officers and 
men of the militia. July 6th, actual work 
commenced for, the combined troops; 
drills were held at first with the militia 
as observers, and they were afterwards 
worked into different positions and fin- 
ally gun detachments were formed en- 
tirely of militiamen. The company com- 
manders were instructed in the duties of 
battery commanders, and the company 
officers in the duties of battery and range 
officers. The non-commissioned officers 
were also given instruction in the plotting 
and observing rooms. After the gun de- 
tachments had learned something of the 
drill thev loaded with dummy ammuni- 
tion, and considerable rivalry developed 
itself as the companies tried to establish 
the best records in loading and laying 
the nieces. Some time was also devoted 


to sub-calibre practise, with the artillery 
manning the range towers and the militia 


manning the guns. While the companies 
were busy, as above outlined, the staff 
officers were engaged in learning from 
observation and exnlanations. A series 
of papers and lectures, prenared by the 
artillerv officers. were read before the 
militia officers. These covered such sub- 
jects as position-finding for guns and 
mortars. nosition-finders. submarine 


mines, etc. Excellent napers were vre- 
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pared by Major E. H. Plummer, 3d In- 
fantry, mustering officer at Fort Casey; 
by Major Maury Nichols, 3d Infantry, 
mustering officer at Fort Flagler, and by 
Major J. S. Parke, 14th Infantry, mus- 
tering officer at Fort Worden, on the 
land defence of the three forts. 

The militia and the artillery worked 
in entire harmony throughout the time 
they were together, and the relations of 
the officers and the men were very pleas- 
ant and mutually profitable. The artillery 
officers were very much pleased at the 
zeal and interest displayed by the militia 
officers and at the discipline and good 
conduct of the 2d Regiment. 

It is believed that a direct outcome of 
the encampment will be the early forma- 
tion of an independent battalion of coast 
artillery in the National Guard of the 
State of Washington. The present stat- 
utes of the state allow for an independent 
bettalion of infantry that has never been 
formed. It is understood that the next 
legislature will be requested to so change 
the law as to allow this to be changed to 
coast artillerv. Immediate steps will then 
be taken to form the organization. Major 
Otto A. Case. who commands the Ist 
Battalion, 2d Washington, N. G. W., will 
probably form the new battalion. 

\ prime result of the exercises is that 
the men in the state interested in military 
matters are now aware of the strength, 
also of the needs and deficiencies of the 
defences of Puget Sound and the cities 
thereupon. The manceuvres in this re- 
spect have proven a potent educational 
benefit of those most concerned. 


ARMORED TRAIN ARRIVING, MEN GETTING INTO ACTION. 





(One might as well be out of life as out of date. The women of the United Service stationed at 
far-away posts, or awaiting in coast towns the return of husbands, fathers and sons to shore duty, 
have the same pride in personal appearance as their sisters at Governor’s Island, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or West Point; but they haven’t the same opportunity for gratifying it. This department pro- 
vides the opportunity. Letters of inquiry will be published here, with detailed authoritative replies. 
any charge, when ac- 


Shopping commissions will be executed, carefully and economically, without 
companied by New York draft or money order.—Epitor.) 


In the torrid days it seems difficult to real- 
ize that we shall ever again need warmer 
raiment than we find comfortable at the pres- 
ent time, but a few hours spent among the 
shops soon brings conviction that cool weather 
is approaching and that before long we shall 
be only too glad to get back in our cloth 
suits and open our cedar chests in quest of 
our furs—or that portion of them which the 
moths have been good enough to leave. 

This between-season leaves wonderful bar- 
gains on the counters, and such beautiful 
things as mav be had for a mere song. Short 
lengths of silks and other dress goods may 
be had for one-third their actual value, while 
laces and embroideries are equally as great 
bargains. 

Indications are for tight-fitting garments 
this Fall, the smartest jackets being those 
with many seams. Three-quarter coats are 
made with circular skirts and are quite full. 
This necessitates a modification of dress skirts 
and while pleated models are still the proper 
things, they are not nearly so full, and those 
with box pleats are preferable as a variation 
to the side-pleated ones worn so long. 

Plaids and checks are still in style, though 
plain colors are in better taste for tailor suits. 

One nobbv little suit, however, is of green 
and black check with dark green jacket strict- 
lv tailored to match. 

There seems to be a tendency to wear jack- 
ets of solid color where plaid skirts are used, 
and the effect is extremelv good. 

Quite an innovation is the three-piece suits, 
the coat being long, loose and sleeveless. This 
model is especially good in soft flexible mate- 
rial or silk for dress occasions. 

It is a little early yet to state positively 
what colors will be most worn, but black still 
holds its own and with navv blue, the old 
standby, bids fair to be popular for some 
time to come. 


Sleeves are worn long again both in coats 
and waists. In fancy material they are slight- 
lv wrinkled and most becoming to the average 
arm. The long-shouldered Japanese effect is 
fast disappearing and while the large arm- 
hole is still considered in good taste, it will 
not be found as comfortable or convenient for 
waists to be worn under an outside jacket. 

Semi-fitting coats are more becoming than 
tight ones to stout figures, as not shaping 
closely to the form they shield, rather than 
accentuate, the waist-line. 

Separate waists come in many pretty styles, 
the most popular being surplice with lace 
chemisette. Others are made strictly tailored 
with tucks across shoulders from box pleat 
in front. Lace waists will be much worn, the 
twine colored ones being preferred to those 
of pure white. 

For morning we find severe tailor waists 
of French flannel. either pleated or perfectlv 
plain without fullness and with pocket on left 
side. 

Shirt waists of cheviot and linen are also 
to be used extensively next season with street 
suits. 

Extremely stylish are the plaid silk waists 
made on the bias—their principal charm being 
in perfectly matched stripes. 

A dainty little house gown just being shown 
is of pale blue chiffon cloth. The fullness of 
the waste is confined across the shoulders in 
front by two box pleats on either side of 
plain panel from which to arm-hole were two 
more pleats, the last one extending into upper 
part of sleeve and making it one part with 
the waist. This sleeve extended to elbow, 
the upper portion being cut onen irregularly 
to display an under sleeve of finely tucked 
white Paris muslin made in decided puff at 
top and ending in narrow cuff of the fine tuc- 
ing at wrist. The shallow yoke was of the 
tucked muslin outlined with narrowest bard 
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of black satin and handsome applique. The 
skirt carried out the panel effect as on waist, 
with side pleats on around from front with a 
second skirt (pleated) of graduated length 
extending to knees giving the effect of a dou- 
ble skirt. A crush belt of black satin was 
used to top off this stylish model. 

Fur coats are to be used more than ever 
this year and will be either long or short, 
loose or tight-fitting, as fancy dictates. Persian 
lamb, Caracul, pony and dyed squirrel are all 
shown, nearly all models being braided and 
finished with handsome buttons. Imitation fur 
coats and those of plush will be close rivals 
of the genuine article, and so real is their 
appearance that the difference is difficult to 


detect. We hear that high storm collars are 
again to be worn in fur, but time alone can 
tell how popular they will be. The long loose 
fur-lined cloaks are as desirable as ever, both 
for street and evening wear. Strictly evening 
wraps however are more in form of circular 
cape and are in light colors lined with con- 
trasting shade of silk or fur. Some capes in 
dark mixed goods are offered for street wear 
but cannot be recommended as being in strict- 
ly good taste. 

Nothing is in better style than a tailor-made 
suit for public usage, and we know of a man 
turning out most beautiful work at moderate 
price—material and workmanship considered. 
With accurately taken measures once given 
him he can turn out a perfect fitting garment 
for one living hundreds of miles away and 
without a single fitting. Think of the saving 
in this of both time and wear and tear on 
nerves due to many, many hours of “trying 
on.” 


Broadcloth promises to be a popular mater- 


ial, both plain and striped for street wear: 
also homespuns, wide wale serges, two-toned 
cloths, etc. Velvet designs on both cloth and 
chiffon are shown as a decided novelty. 

Quite the newest color is purnle—not the 
shade we have used so long, but more the 
purple of a ripe egg-plant. Other colors will 
be electric blue. cherry, green and brown with 
a pinkish lavender for occasional wear. Vel- 
vets and velveteens will be the leading ma- 
terial for dressy Fall wear. 

Neck ruches will be “the” thine to protect 
our necks from the first chill winds of Fall 
and are made of chiffon, maline or any other 
fancied material. Thev are double box pleated 
and made on ribbon band, standing high in 
the back and filling in well the void between 
one’s hair and collar. The different shades 
of brown are beautiful. as are black and white 
dotted ones, while the sweetest little creations 
imaginable are made of white maline over- 
spread with nale blue dots. They are dreams 
and make even the plainest face show up to 
best advantage. Feather boas and those of 
coaue are also pretty and stvlish. 

Ribbons will be worn on everything and are 
most beautiful in design. Piece-edged ribbons 
are again shown as a pleasing novelty. 


AND 
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Laces will also be very fashionable, the new- 
est ones being in metal effect. These metal 
effects are also shown on net foundations, and 
in bands make exquisite trimming for fancy 
waists. 

Soutache braid is used extensively in flat 
and stand-up effects. 

Felt, beaver and velvet will be the leading 
things in millinery for street, the beaver be- 
ing of short nap. In evening hats, maline and 
lace will be the proper thing, and with beau- 
tiful long plumes as trimming are indeed stun- 
ning. 

The Rembrandt style will be the popular 
shape for picture hats. Mushrooms will also 
be worn and all will be lavishly adorned with 
flowers, feathers or ribbons. Flowers will be a 
popular feature of millinery, those of velvet 
being not only beautiful but most appropriate 
when combined with beaver or fur. Toques 
are much higher in crown than formerly. 
Chiffon will be used but sparingly on hats, 
feathers taking its place. These plumes, how- 
ver, are very expensive, those measuring about 
twenty inches costing between $20 and $25. 
Quite pretty ones, much shorter, of course, 
may be obtained from $5 up. 

This is the time of year when much inter- 
est is attached to children’s clothes, for school 
will soon begin and preparations must be 
made accordingly. 

There is very little change in the models 
from those of the Spring and practically the 
same will be used for early Fall and Win- 
ter. 

French challies make beautiful little dressy 
frocks, while serge is always suitable fot 
school wear. 

Peter Thompson suits still lead for all 
around wear and are especially adapted for 
traveling. Peter Thompson caps are worn 
with these suits and make a most stylish lit- 
tle costume. 

For dancing school and party wear the 
many fancy silks in stripes or flower effect are 
extremely dainty, as well as lingerie dresses 
of finest mull or batiste. The latter are usual- 
ly worn over a slip of colored silk with sash 
and hair ribbons to match. 

Coats continue full and loose, of heavy 
woolen material, either braided or velvet 
trimmed—sometimes both. 

Hats are either of short nap beaver or felt 
and are extremely smart when slightly turned 
up in front and trimmed with large bow of 
handsome satin ribbon. 

Much denends this vear in both children’s 
clothes and grown-ups upon the quality of 
material used. for models being simple it is 
necessary to have everything connected with 
them of the best grade obtainable. 

Dressy winter coats for girls of any age 
will be of animal plush—a close imitation of 
fur—and extremely warm and handsome. Oth- 
ers for school or evervday will be of dark 
blue chinchilla lined with red flannel. 





THE CITIZEN'S PART IN GOVERN- 
MENT : Hon. Elihu H. Root. (Scribners.) 


It is not given to all of us to participate in 
the benefits arising from a course of educa- 
tion at Yale, and Scribner’s have done us a 
favor by publishing, in handy book form, Mr. 
Root’s Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities 
of Citizenship. There is no subject of greater 
import to the American citizen, and no one 
better fitted. by an observant experience and 
admirably trained mind, to expound it than 
Mr. Root. It is an economic axiom that noth- 
ing worth having comes for nothing, and the 
great benefits which inure to each citizen from 
government will dwindle and eventually dis- 
appear unless the citizen give consideration 
therefor; and the consideration called for is 
an active interest in government. Rights have 
had their day. Duty is now the word which 
should be held up before the eyes of all Ameri- 
cans. “Men must either govern or be gov- 
erned; they must take part in the control of 
their own lives, or they must lead subject 
lives, helnlessly dependent in the little things 
and great things of life upon the will and 
power of others.” We commend this little 
volume to the earnest reading of all. 


LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS: 
R. M. Johnston, M. A. Contab. Lecturer 


in History at Harvard University. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


This volume treats of Washington, Greene, 
Andrew Jackson, Taylor, Scott, Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, T. J. 
Jackson and J. E. Johnston. It is not claimed 
these are the léading American soldiers, but 
only those which, to the author, it seemed best 
to group together into one volume. The au- 
thor deals solelv with the military side of each 
individual and considers from that standpoint 
alone his life, his character, and his achieve- 
ments. While this work is of particular inter- 
est to officers in the various arms of our na 
tional defense, it is of more than passing in- 
terest to civilians. As the author says: “The 
study of history leaves many students firmly 
persuaded that although war in excess, war as 
a habit.. is brutalizing and degrading, the oc 
casional war that has a right cause behind it, 
a struggle for religion, for principle, for na- 
tional existence. marks the healthy and vital 
stage in’ a people’s development; while the 
long periods of peace are invariablv attended 
by materialism an] moral loss.” The pages 


are full of interest and free from lengthy dis- 
sertation. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, expect ta 
have readv this month an able and important 
work, in three volumes, on the strategic his- 
tory of the Santiago Campaign, by Col. H. H. 
Sargent, U. S. A. This is to be an exhaustive 
treatise on the conduct of that decisive event, 
from the standpoint of a_ skilled observer, 
whose authority on such matters is accepted 
bv the militarv world. Col. Sargent is the 
author of two distinctly valuable works in the 
the same field published some vears ago—‘“Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign” and “The 
Campaign of Marengo”—which contributed so 
much to an understanding of the scientific side 
of modern warfare. The exact title of the 
work will be “The Campaign of Santiago de 
Cuba,” and it will have a number of maps, 
making plain the operations about Santiago 
from the beginning to its conclusion. 


Mrs. General Pickett Writes of Dolly Madison. 


Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pickett. widow of the 
brave Confederate general who met a glorious 
death on the field of Gettysburg, has a charm- 


’ 


ing article on “Queen Dolly” Madison in the 
September Lippincott’s. In it she throws some 
interesting sidelights on the character of this 
former mistress of the White House. The 
complete novel is a detective story called “A 
Chain of Evidence.” by Carolyn Wells. Miss 
Wells is better known for her humorous work, 
but that she can write serious fiction of a high 
order is amply evidenced by this very enter- 
taining narrative. George L. Knapp con- 
tributes an article on the poet Shelley, which 
should prove of great interest to Lippincott 
readers. Lloyd Buchanan, Elsie Singmaster, 
Elliott Flower, Joseph M. Rogers, E. Ayrton- 
Zangwill, and a number of other well-known 
writers are also represented in this magazine. 


A Soldier-Author. 


It is suspected that the name signed to a 
number of good stories in recent leading 
magazines, that of “Captain Lloyd Buchanan,” 
conceals the identity of a United States Army 
officer. who is at present stationed at West 
Point. The realism of his war stories goes 
far to confirm this impression. His . latest 
fiction, “The Reporter Who Made a Story,” 
which appears in the September Lippincott’s, 
is first-class in both plot and treatment. 





Washington and Fort Myer 


Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant the third, re- 
turned to the Washington Barracks, August 14, 
after a short leave of absence. His coming 
marriage to Miss Edith Root, only daughter of 
the Secretary of State, is causing him to be 
much sought after by reporters and special 
correspondents these days. He is taking mat 
ters gracefully, however, and proving himself 
a gallant soldier, with due regard for peace, in 
this pre-nuptial skirmish with the newsgath 
erers, 

The wedding is as yet scheduled merely for 
the early autumn, and according to all present 
indications will occur at Clinton, N. Y., the 
summer home of the prospective bride’s par- 
ents. Miss Root’s brother, Elihu Root, Jr., 
an 


will also be married to Miss Struyger at 


early date. 

The Secretary of War and Mrs. Taft has 
been enjoying life at the charming French- 
Canadian village, Murray Bay. There the gen 
ial secretary responded to his neighbor’s kindly 
greetings to M’sieu Taft. He attended church 


FIRST LIEUT. ULYSSES 8. 
ROOT, DAUGHTER OF THE 
NOUNCED IN AUGUST. 


GRANT, 3D, 
SECRETARY 


OF 


OF STATE, 


regularly, played golf, and strolled with his 
fellow-townsmen pro tem to see the boats make 
their daily landings. 

In but one thing does the secretary assert him- 
self; he positively will not be lead up to a front 
seat in church. The usher who persists, goes up 
the isle alone, for the distinguished statesman and 
diplomatist, for once in his life a “quitter,” in 
variably slips modestly into an inconspicuous back 
seat. 

The Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Metcalf, 
after elaborate entertaining of the visiting foreign 
officers which kept them late in the Capitol City, 
are now visiting old friends in California. So- 
cially, they are leading the simple life. 

At Jamestown, one of the most delightful af 
fairs given during the visit of the Brazalian fleet 
was the dinner dance of Captain and Mrs. Cowles, 
on board the U. S. R. S. Franklin 

The Admiral of the Navy and Mrs. Dewey are 
doing a great deal of entertaining at Richfield 
Springs. Mrs. Dewey's health is much improved 

Rear-Admiral Yates Stirling and Mrs. Stirling 
are also at the Springs, as well a large con- 
tingent of “army and navv” young people 
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On August roth, Col. Charles F. Bromwell, 
U. S. A., military aide to the President, sailed, 
with his wife, from New York to Cherbourg. 

Admiral and Mrs. C. T. Hutchins are visiting 
Captain and Mrs. Edward Carter, at Warrenton, 
Va. They were hosts at an unique bridge party 
Wednesday evening, given primarily for charity, 
and which proved a most enjoyable affair. Among 
those receiving with Mrs. Hutchins was Mrs. 
Garst, wife of Admiral Garst, U. S. N., retired. 

Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, second son of the Presi- 
dent. accompanied the 13th Cavalry, U. S. A,, 
part way on the recent practice march from Fort 
Leavenworth to Fort Sheridan, joining them in 
Illinois for the last few hundred miles. Upon 
the arrival of the troops at Fort Sheridan he was 
tendered an enthusiastic ovation. 

A recent engagement of interest to Army cir- 
cles at the Capitol is that of Miss Virginia Lee, 
daughter of the late General Fitzhugh Lee, to 
Lieutenant John Carter Montgomery, U. S. A. 

The Naval Attaché of the Brazilian Embassy 
and Madame Rodler de Aquino, with their young 
daughter, Miss Cora de Aquino, spent August in 
Atlantic City. 

A good deal of indignation is felt at Fort Myer 
because of the seeming anxiety of the Alexandria 
police to make trouble for the soldiers, several of 
whom have recently been taken into custody for 
trifling offences. 

Finally, to cap the climax, a police officer, in 
the pursuit of duty, with a spyglass, interfered 
with a signal man on hurry duty to repair com- 
munications at Forts Hunt and Washington, 
which had been reported as working badly. Pri- 
vate Brothers, a lineman in the Signal Corps, 
fared forth valiantly from the fort, with a repair 
kit slung jauntily on his saddle, to find the re- 
ported trouble and repair it. 

The trouble he found, however, was not just 
what he was looking for. Cantering merrily 
through Alexandria, with a light heart and a 
guiltless conscience, he was held up by a brave 
officer of the peace in Alexandria, who, figura- 
tively speaking, asked him, “Whither away?” 

He explained, but the officer of the law said, 
“Nay, nay,” and the lad in kahki was ruthlessly 
hauled before the Mayor and the Lieutenant of 
Police. Here he again told his story and ex- 
hibited his repair kit as evidence of the truth- 
fulness of his statements. 

But the Mayor and the Lieutenant of Police, 
being each “convinced against his will, were of 
the same opinion still” and called up the author- 
ities at the fort before they would believe that 
the lineman was on duty bent. After this final 
attempt to make out their side of the case, they 
bade him an reluctant adieu, and he went, media- 
tatively, upon his way to Forts Hunt and Wash- 
ington. 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


Though it has been quite warm, the Friday 
night hops seem to be as popular as ever. A 
number of the officers from the Navy Yard have 
attended quite regularly, bringing with them a 
number of guests. 


Company F, 12th U. S. Infantry, under com- 
mand of Captain Jordon, will leave about Au- 
gust 31st for Sea Girt, N. J., to attend the rifle 
competition. 

Miss Davis, of Ohio, is visiting Captain and 
Mrs. Davis. 

Miss Milligan, who has been visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Foreman, has returned to her home in 
Delaware. 

Lieutenant Madison represented the 12th U. S. 
Infantry at the Atlantic competition held at Fort 
Niagara, and secured a place on the team, win- 
ning a bronze medal. He also represented the 
regiment in the pistol competition, winning fourth 
place, which entitles him to a silver medal. 

The bachelor quarters are at last finished and 
the bachelors will move in next week. 

Captain Gordon and Lieutenant Finch have 
been away during the greater part of the month, 
attending manceuvres in Massachusets and 
Maine. 

A most exciting and interesting game of base- 
ball was played here on Thursday, August 8th, 
between the sailors from the U. S. S. Louisiana 
and the soldiers from Fort Jay. 

The game was a pitched battle. in which Cor- 
poral Dunn, Company E, 12th Infantry, for the 
soldiers, easily carried off the honors, striking 
out eight men and preventing the sea fighters 
from scoring until the ninth inning, when one run 
was made. The game was full of exciting situa- 
tions, void of errors, and runs were very scarce. 
Score by innings: 


U. S. S. Louisiana....0 0000000 I—Total rt 
Governor’s Island.....0 100000 3 x—Total 4 


Hits off Perry, 7; Trainer, 6; Dunn, 8. Strike- 
out—Perry, 3; Dunn, 8 Umpire, Lieutenant 
Adams. 

After the game the sailors immediately sought 
their ship, but an American sailor is never so bad 
as after a defeat, and another game was imme- 
diately arranged, much to the delight of the dough 
boys, who were anxious to see what they could 
do with the 12-inch guns from the Louisiana, 
which the sea fighters promised to bring with 
them. 

The second game was played on August 11th 
and proved to be equally as exciting as the first, 
the Governor’s Island team not winning until the 
tenth inning. 

Corporal Dunn, Company E, 12th Infantry, 
again did the twirling for the soldiers, and, it is 
believed, has effectively spiked the Navy’s float- 
ing batteries of 12-inch guns. 

During these two games he gave as pretty an 
exhibition of basebass pitching as has ever been 
seen on the island, and was ably supported by 
every player on the team. 

The Governor’s Island team won the game in 
the tenth inning by a score of 5 to 4. Score by 
innings: 

U.S. S. Louisiana 002000100 I-—-4 
Governor’s Island.........0 20000001 2—5 

The Navy, having expended their ammunition, 
crawled into their turrets, hoisted sail, blew their 
siren and disappeared from the vicinity of Gov- 
ernor’s Island. 
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Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


Fort Hamilton has had a deserted appearance 
the past month. The first week the 98th and 123rd 
Cos. went to Fort Terry, N. Y., for their annual 
target practice. The second week the 51st Co. 
went to Fort Wright, N. Y.. and the next week 
the 84th Co. to the same fort. Captain Hancock 
and Lieutenant Wildrick went with the 51st Co., 
Captain Cravens with the 84th, Lieutenant Scott 
with the 98th and Captain Gilmer and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ludlow accompanied the different or- 
ganizations in the capacity of fire commander for 
each. Colonel Harris, the district commander, 
went from Fort Hancock to witness the practice. 
He took with him from this post Captain Sarratt 
and Captain Patten, two of his staff officers. 

Lieutenant Malcom P. Andruss has returned 
from an extensive tour of detached service. He 
was at Fort Banks, Mass., and at Fort McKin- 
ley. Maine, during the joint Army and Militia ex- 
ercises held in those States. 

In the early part of the month, Colonel and 
Mrs. Williams entertained at dinner, Miss Ethel 
Allen from Fort Wadsworth, Lieutenants Gawne 
and Land, U. S. N., from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and Lieutenant and Mrs. Farnsworth of the 
post. After dinner all adjourned to the post hall, 
where an informal, largely attended hop was 
held. After the hop a delightful supper was 
served at the quarters of Colonel Williams. 

The officers and ladies of the garrison were 
grieved to learn that Colonel Grimes had been 
ordered to the hospital in Washington for treat- 
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ment. The Colonel had been on leave and with 
Mrs. Grimes was stopping on the Shore Road 
near the post, and had paid several visits to the 
post before his condition became such as to re- 
quire his leaving for Washington. 

Among the visitors at the post the past month 
have been: Miss Morton, at Mrs. Sarratt’s, her 
sister; Mrs. Hewitt, at Mrs. Williams’, her daugh- 
ter; Mr. Sydney Wilson, at Major Wilson’s, his 
brother; Colonel Pullman, U. S. A., at Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s, his daughter; Miss Ryan, at Mrs. 
Ludlow’s, his sister. 

Dr. Jarrett spent an enjoyable ten days’ leave 
at Atlantic City. 

Major and Mrs. Landers have left the post 
for a month’s leave, after which they will proceed 
to Fort Moultrie, S. C., where the Major will be 
stationed. Major and Mrs. Landers have been 
at Fort Hamilton for three years and their de- 
parture is greatlv regretted. The best wishes of all 
follow them to their new station. 

Miss Williams entertained a large party of 
young people at Coney Island the latter part of 
the month. All the attractions of the island were 
visited and a general good time was the result. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Farnsworth chaperoned the 
party. 

After six vears’ station at this post Lieutenant 
Scott is finally changing station. He left the 
latter part of August for Fort Monroe, where he 
will take the course in the Artillery School. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Scott and Masters 
Sampson and Harrison. All wish him the best 
of luck at his new station. 
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Fort McIntosh, Tex. 


Lieutenant Julian Dodge, adjutant of the 
2nd Battalion of the 19th Infantry, has arrived 
here to prepare quarters for the battalion 
which comes to this garrison for station. 

Sergeant Lewis Broadus, Sergeant “Doc” L. 
Harril and Private William Parks were the 
representatives from this garrison at the de- 
partment rifle competition in San Antonio. 

Lieutenant Henry A. W. Ogenstein, Adju- 
tant 3rd Battalion 25th Infantry, was a com- 
petitor, also, at the San Antonio rifle meet. 

Lieuteant Charles Keller has received word 
of his promotion. He goes as Ist Lieutenant 
to the 29th Infantry. 

The 23rd Battalion, 25th Infantry, which 
has been stationed here for the past twelve 
months left on the 9th of the month for San 
Francisco to take passage to the Philippines. 

The battalion of the roth Infantry, assigned 
to this garrison, arrived the middle of the 
month. 

Lieutenant Harry L. King and the detach- 
ment of which he had charge returned to Fort 
Clark upon the arrival of the roth Infantry 

A party of the officers and ladies here gave 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles Keller a “tin” 
shower and surprise party. After a pleasant 
time at the home the company went to the 
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hop room and enjoyed an informal dance. 
Light refreshments were served. 

Lieutenant L. E. Hanson returned to this 
place after a visit of several weeks to his old 
home in Boston. 

Contract Surgeon Chas. W. Thorpe left 
here for Fort Clark in order to accompany 
two troops of the 1st Cavalry on their march 
to Camp Theodore J. Wint. 


Fort Rosecrans, Cal. 


It is rumored that the armament of the fort is 
to be greatly increased as is also the number of 
troops which at the present time is too small to 
satisfy the people of the surrounding country. 

A sensational story was lately circulated and 
found its way into print that a Japanese, who was 
employed in an officer’s family, had been found 
making a drawing of the works and giving a de- 
tailed account of the harbor. It is needless to say 
that the storv had no foundation. 

The State troops have returned to San Fran- 
cisho after a two weeks’ encampment in the gar- 
rison. The men expressed themselves as greatly 
pleased with the courteous treatment extended to 
them. 

Memorial services for the “Bennington Dead” 
were held in the First Baptist Church of San 
Diego, on the last Sunday in July. Touching 
solos were rendered by the choir and addresses 
given by several members of the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, who entered the church 
in a body. Touching reference was made to the 
sad accident which took place in San Diego Har- 
bor two years ago. The church was draped with 
crape trimmed flags. A number of the Fort Rose- 
crans garrison attended the service. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Captain Abbott entertained, with a hop, July 


3ist. The hostesses were: Mrs. Sturgess, Mrs. 
Cross. Miss Abbott, Miss Sturgess and Miss 
Catherine Sturgess; the guests who enjoyed the 
delightful evening were: Colonel Cummins, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Reeder, Captain Newton and Miss 
Massingill, Captain and Mrs. Masteller, Captain 
Sevier, Lieutenant and Mrs. Ohnstad, Lieutenants 
3urt, Geere and Peterson Mr. and Mrs. Preston, 
and, from Port Townsend, Mr. Trumbull and 
Mr. Hill 

Admiral Burwell and_ staff visited the post 
July 31st and called upon the district commander, 
Colonel Cummins. 

Lieutenant Offnere Hope, the old pioneer of 
the Puget Sound District, after five years at Fort 
Flagler, has gone to Fort Monroe; he will spend 
a short leave in Alabama before joining his new 
station. 

Captain Buttner has gone to Fort D. A. Russell 
to join his regiment. 

Captain and Mrs. McCauley have left for Fort 
Trumbull, Conn. 

Chaplain Easterbrook has just had a delightful 
trip to Alaska on the Crook; he took the trip for 
the benefit of his health; on his return he stopped 
at Worden, and Mrs. Easterbrook went South 
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with him. They will spend a short leave in 
Southern California. 

Colonel and Mrs. Glassford were passengers on 
the Crook during the Alaskan trip. 

Captain and Mrs. Reeder entertained with an 
elaborate dinner, July 21st, complimentary to Col- 
onel Cummins and Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of Seattle. 
The other guests were Captain Buckey, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Ohnstad and Mr. and Mrs. Preston. 

Captain and Mrs. H. W. Newton entertained 
for their guest Mrs. Patterson. of Seattle, with 
a very enjovable card party, July 27th. Those 
enjoying their hospitality were Colonel Cummins, 
Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, Captain and Mrs. 
Reeder, Captain and Mrs. Masteller, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Moore, Lieutenant and Mrs. Ohnstad, 
Mrs. Manus McCloskey, Mrs. Sturgess, Mrs. 
Cross, Miss Massingill, Miss Abbott, the Misses 
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Peterson, and Mr. and Mrs. Preston. Handsome IN A WARDROBE 
prizes were awarded Mrs. Ohnstad and Captain 


Abbott for the highest scores. e 
Colonel Cummins, Major and Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walden and Major and Mrs. Bar- ] run 


roll were guests of Captain and Mrs. Reeder on QUALITY DE LUXE 
a very pleasant drive to old Fort Townsend, Sun- 
day, August 4th. Insures all the comforts of home. Holds 16 


J —— , = gowns or suits,and ample chiffonier sections 
Miss Helen Massingill, for some time a guest for all accessories. 


of her sister, Mrs. H. W. Newton, departed Sun- Free wardrobe booklet describes a dozen 


day evening, August 4th, for her home in Kansas [i Style in Likly Iuguage which laste a lifeting 
City. 


A very interesting field day was held in July. HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
: : a rene at ee Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
A number of such events as bear race, rescue 
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race, obstacle race and three-legged race lent 
much interest and great amusement to the sports. 
The 108th Company men took a majority of the 
events. 

Major and Mrs. John L. Hayden and famity, 
after spending a leave in Seattle and Lake Cres- 
cent, Washington, have arrived at Fort Casey, 
where Major Hayden assumed command. , 


Boston Harbor 


A dinner was given Saturday evening, July 
20th, by the officers of the Massachusetts Coast 
Artillery to the officers of the Artillery District 
of Boston. 

In July, Capt. and Mrs. Adna Clark, of Fort 
Warren, entertained delightfully at dinner for 
Colonel Horner, Miss Skillings, Miss Dyer and 
Capt. Yost, and after the dinner a jolly surprise 
was in store for the Colonel, as all of the officers 
and ladies were invited in for an evening of 
bridge. The very pretty prizes were won by Mrs. 
Stofford, who earned a Kaga bow]; Captain Stof- 
ford, a Japanese brass tray, and Miss Dyer, a 
Kaga bowl. 

Friday evening, August 2d, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Hinkle gave a dinner for Colonel Horner, Colonel 
Kincaide, of the Governor’s Staff, Captain Smith, 
of the 12th U. S. Inf., and Lieutenant Andruss, 
of Fort Hamilton. 

Capt. and Mrs. Stofford entertained Lieut. Mal- 
colm Andruss at dinner, Sunday, July 28th. 

Miss Turner, of Boston, is the guest of Capt. 
and Mrs. Stofford. 

Lieutenant Andruss, of Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
has been stationed at Fort Warren during the 
manceuvres. He and Lieut. Hinkle left for 
Portland, Me., August 5th, for temporary duty 
during the manceuvres there. 

Capt. Matthews, of Fort Andrews, left August 
sth for a two months’ trip in the West. 

Capt. and Mrs. Wallace left Fort Warren in 
August, for Fort Totten, N. Y., Capt. Wallace 
being a member of this year’s class in submarine 
mines. 


ARMY AND 
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Mrs. Merriam, mother of Capt. Merriam, of 
Fort Revere, is the guest of Capt. and Mrs. Mer- 
riam 

Ladies of the Harbor were invited to,a recep- 
tion at the Parker House, given by the D. A. R. 
to meet Mrs. Donald McLean and Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, of Boston. : 

Capt. Smith, r2th Inf., of Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
was infantry instructor at Fort Warren for the 
National Guard during the maneceuvres. 

Among new arrivals in the Harbor are: Major 
and Mrs. Cree, at Fort Revere, and Capt. and 
Mrs. Zollars, at Revere also, from Fort Monroe. 

Half of the 9th Co. of Fort Warren has gone 
for station to Fort Revere, to form a nucleus for 
the new 151st Co. They will both be torpedo 
companies, 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Major-General J. Franklin Bell, chief of staff, 
spent a few days at the post. During his stay he 
was the guest of Major and Mrs. Blatchford, 11th 
Infantry. A handsome dinner was given in his 
honor by Major and Mrs. Blatchford. Those pres- 
ent were: General Bell, Major-General G. F. 
Randle, Senator Warren, Colonel and Mrs. S. W. 
Taylor, Lieut.-Colonel Ruhlen, Captain and Mrs. 
Hart, Mrs. Green and Captain M. F. Davis, Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Major Keiffer, M. D., spent a two weeks’ leave 
at the post. en route to San Francisco, where he 
has been ordered for treatment at the General 
Hospital. 

General William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, 
spent several days with Senator Warren at Chey- 
enne. A dinner was given to General Crozier by 
Senator Warren. Those from the post were: 
Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Taylor, Major and Mrs. 
Blatchford and Captain and Mrs. Sawlette. 

Colonel and Mrs. Sydney W. Taylor were en- 
tertained at dinner by Major-General and Mrs. 
Randall, at their handsome home in Cheyenne. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Pessons gave a dinner to 
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Colonel and Mrs. Taylor, and Major and Mrs. 
Blatchford 

Among the late arrivals are: Lieutenant 
Colonel C. W. Foster, 2d Light Artillery; Mrs. 
Foster, two children and sister, Captain and Mrs. 
Tilman Campbell and little daughter, Captain 
Butner, 2d Artillery; Captain Jule, 2d Artillery: 
Captain Griffin, 2d Artillery; Captain Welsh, 2d 
Artillery, and ist Lieutenant Scott Baker, 2d 
Artillery, the latter has just secured orders for 
West Point as instructor, and tst Lieutenant N. 
B. Rehkoph. 2d Artilery, and Mrs. Rehkoph 

Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Tavlor gave a dinner 
to Captain and Mrs. Sawtelle and Miss Blackford, 
of Georgetown, D. C. 

Captain William F. Flynn, 8th Cavalry, whose 
station is Fort Robinson, Neb., and son, spent a 
few days at the post during “Frontier Day” 
Colonel and Mrs. Taylor gave an informal din- 
ner in their honor. 

The new staff officers of the 2d Artillery have 
just been appointed. Capt. Butner, adjutant; 
Capt. Welsh, quartermaster, and Capt. Campbell, 
commissary. 

The band is unformed as vet, having only a 
prospect of six musicians. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Appel, chief surgeon, has 
arrived. Mrs. Appel and Miss Appel are ex- 
pected in a month’s time. 

Lieutenant Wm. E. Pessons, 11th Infantry, has 
been ordered to Fort Crook, Neb., for a three- 
months’ detail. 

Colonel and Mrs. Taylor entertained at din- 
ner Major and Mrs. Blatchford, and Mrs. Green, 
on Saturday last. 

General G. M. Randall, Colonel S. W. Taylor, 
2d Artillery, and Major Blatchford, 11th Infantry, 
were judges for a competition drill, which took 
place at Cheyenne, Wyo., July 27th, between the 


Woodmen of the World, Modern Woodmen of 


America, and Lodge No. 3, I. O. O. F., the latter 


winning the prize. 

Lieutenant Wm. P. Banta, M. D, and Mrs. 
Banta, are expected to arrive shortly. Lieuten- 
ant Banta wi!l take station at the post. 

Captain and Mrs. Tanner entertained their 
guest, Miss Massi, from Colorado Springs at a 
pretty dinner; those present to meet Miss Massi 
were: The Misses Mason, Fernandes Florence 
Taylor, Elsie Taylor, Captains Butner and Welsh, 


Lieutenant Baker, Messrs. Snyder and Wilson, of 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The Misses Taylor entertained at a delightful 
chafing-dish party for Miss Massi. 

Captain Ed Stuart, 2d Light Artillery, and Mrs 
Stuart are the latest arrivals. 

Mrs. Kemper gave an informal “Tea” to her 
mother on Suthday last. 

Miss Katherine Tavlor has arrived at the post 
from Fort Rilev. Kans. where she has been 
visiting Mrs. McNair, wife of Captain MeNair, 
6th Light Artillery. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Mrs. Fitzhugh Lee has announced the en 
gagement of her daughter Virginia to Lieut. 
John C. Montgomery, 7th Cavalry. Miss Lee 
is a sister of Lieut. George M. Lee, 7th Cav- 
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For 
Mother and Baby 


At that anxious period before and imme- 
diately after baby is born, when the mother 
must bear a double burden, it is vitally 
important that she take on double strength. 
Nourishing and strengthening food must 
be provided in plenty for both mother and 
child, while for the mother herself there 
comes a time of suffering, the dread and 
realism of which will be greatly lessened if 
she will steadily prepare the way by the 
liberal use of 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food, combining the 
nutritive and tonic properties of malt and 
hops in palatable and predigested form, is 
welcomed by the weakest stomach and 
quickly assimilated by the system. It 
gives strength to the muscles, revitalizes 
the blood, and furnishes nourishment in 
abundance for the growing child, at the 
same time it calms the nerves, inducing 
sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and 
babe, thus assuring strength, vigor and 
health to both. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


is a strengthening and palatable food for 
the convalescent. Quickly restores the 
shattered nervous system and acts as a 
tonic for the weak, worn-out and over- 
worked. It aids digestion and is a quick 
relief for dyspepsia. 


For Sale at ail Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 


Free Picture and Book 
Send us your name on a postal for our interesting book- 
let and “Baby's First Adventure.’ a beautiful picture of 
baby life. Both FREE. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept.45 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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alry, and Mrs. Lewis Brown, wife of Lieut. 
Brown, 7th Cavalry, who are stationed here 
at present. 


The 1st Squadron, 13th Cavalry, left here the 
last of the month for a 650-mile march to 
Fort Sheridan, to consume forty-five days. 
Major Thomas Lewis is in command, with 
Capt. Fitzhugh Lee and Lieut. Philip Sheri- 
dan accompanying. 

Mrs. E. S. Godfrey, wife of General Godfrey, 
has left the garrison for a month’s visit in 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Cameron and children are vis- 
iting her parents, General and Mrs. Tilford, 
on Fisher’s Island, N. Y., while Captain Cam- 
eron and his father, of Chicago, are fishing on 
Wisconsin lakes. 

Major E. P. Brewer has gone to Ohio on a 
three-weeks’ leave of absence. 

As a consequence of the shortage of men in 
the cavalry and artillery regiments, which 
makes duty very hard, General Godfrey has 
recommended that no troops be sent from 
here to St. Joseph, Mo., during the manceuvres 
at that place. 

Lieut. Charles R. Mayo, toth Cavalry, has 
sailed for England, his old home, and from 
there, after a tour of Europe, will rejoin his 
regiment in the Philippines, by way of the 
Suez. 

Major Thomas H. Rees, from Fort Leaven- 
worth, has been in the post a few days, look- 
ing over the construction of the bridge across 
the Kansas River. 

Lieut. Sherrard Coleman, 9th Cavalry, was a 
garrison visitor, as was also Capt. William 
Kelly, 9th Cavalry. Both were here with an 
assignment of horses to the 7th Cavalry. 

Lieut. and Mrs. C. C. Smith, 2d Cavalry, 
have gone to Fort Des Moines, Ia., for station. 
Lieut. E. V. Armstrong, 13th Cavalry, has 
returned from Chicago, where he played in the 
polo tournament. He has joined his squadron 
on the march. 

A five-course dinner, complimentary to the 
non-commissioned officers of the 7th Cavalry, 
was given by the non-commissioned ones of 
the 6th Field Artillery, while on a Wednes- 
day evening, recently, the non-commissioned 
officers and band of the 7th were entertained 
at the quarters of Battery E, 6th Field Artil- 
lery. 

Lieut. D. E. Casteel, 7th Cavalry, has been 
granted a leave of absence, which he will 
spend in the East. 

Lieut. Connell’s wife has returned to her 
home in the garrison after a visit in the East. 

General Godfrey’s son, who is in the en- 
gineering department of the U. P. Railroad, 
was a guest at his parents’ home here recently. 

One Tuesday evening latelv the 7th Cavalry 
band tendered a delightful concert, complimen- 
tary to Col. F. K. Ward, the new regimental 
commander. 

Capt. W. S. McNair, 6th Field Artillery, is 
m the garrison again after a leave spent in 
St. Louis. 
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RESOLVED! _ 
Weve going — to-—— 
have a Camp 


We want you - 
_——~ _ with us 
Cazet Buster Brown 


On August roth the entire corps went on 
practice march. As was the case last year, the 
march was over the country in the vicinity, 
on the opposite side of the river, to the north. 

With these trips in prospect, it was deemed 
advisable that the illumination of camp should 
be held this year at an earlier date than form- 
erly; i. e., preceding the departure of the first 
class, rather than amid the hurry and rush in- 
cident to the closing days of the encampment. 
Friday, August 9th, was the date selected, and 
for several days previously the cadets devoted 
the few spare moments which they could call 
their own, amid the demands of regular drills, 
an occasional sham battle, etc., etc. to the 
work of preparation, which went busily on. 
The result justified the labor expended—the il- 
lumination. 

The crowd of spectators, gathered early in 
the evening, awaited patiently the opening of 
camp, which was delayed until after 9 o’clock. 

The signal that the “show” was open to the 
public was the passing in review of a strange 
procession of weird figures, whose costumes 
represented the ingenuity of the cadets in the 
choice of characters. 

There were “ladies” riding along, attired in 
Oriental magnificence; there were Indians in 
full war paint, emitting blood-curdling war- 
whoops; there were cowboys, Spaniards, etc., 
etc. There was “Uncle Sam” leading by the 
hand a small boy in cadet uniform. All ap- 
peared unreal and mysterious in the flare of 
the policemen’s torches, for a squad of the 
“finest” led the procession. 

The entrance was at the centre of camp, fac- 
ing the general parade. Here an arch had 
been erected, bearing the words, “Camp 
Michie” in glowing letters. Rows of lanterns 
illuminated the company streets, and the camp 
shone brightly. 
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There’s nothing that has so 
much to do with your bodily 
comfort as your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself per- 
fectly to your figure it is bound 
to pinch and chafe and annoy 
you. 


If you want to know what 
real underwear comfort is, try a 
pair of the Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that 
stretches when you want it to, 
that moves every time that you 
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move. This insertion is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, 
and is a distinct feature of these 
garments. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic 
Seam Drawers allow that ease 
and freedom of motion which 
makes them popular with ath- 
letes and business men alike. 


They come in knee and full 
lengths, in light or heavy weight 
fabrics with shirts to match. 
Order your exact size from your 
haberdasher, or if he cannot sup- 
ply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes our many styles. 
contains a valuable treatise on physical culture for the busy business 


man. It’s Free. 


It also 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16 and 18 East 15th Street 


NEW YORK 
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One was obliged to climb a flight of steps 
and then descend a second, before reaching the 
scene of the “entertainment.” as it would have 
been called in old days. A poster had been is- 
sued, in the name of Cadet Buster Brown, con- 
veying an invitation to all friends “to come and 
have a good time.” The lettering was in black, 
ona gray ground. Buster Brown, in cadet uni- 
form, attended by his faithful canine friend, 
stood in front of the blackboard on which the 
invitation was inscribed. The classes’ in camp 
to whose untiring efforts the success of the 
evening was due, 1908-I9I0-I9II, were noted 
also. 

Probably the most strikingly unique feature 
of the show was the cottage of Benny Havens, 
which was faithfully reproduced at the north 
end of camp, adjoining Fort Clinton. The 
clinging vines about the porch gave a very 
realistic air to the structure. At one end was 
the annex, where, in former days a variation 
from the prescribed mess hall diet might have 
been obtained. Here one was served with 
grape-juice, most acceptable on a warm even- 
ing, as the stream of patrons testified. 

The “Streets of Damascus” were thronged, 
the crowd passing slowly before the booths of 
the fire-eater, the fortune-teller, etc., to the 
small theatre at the end of the street, where 
were dancing “girls” in whom one recognized 
the equestriennes of the early evening. The 
grace and agility of the dancers of the curious 
Eastern was much applauded, as was also the 
wonderful feats of the gun juggler, who man- 
ipulated a heavy musket as though it had been 
a top. 

Modern legal methods were caricatured at 
the Police Court before which there was a 
surging crowd throughout the evening. The 
Congress of Nations, with its group of femi- 
nine figures representing the various nations of 
the world, was also very popular. 

There was a startling reproduction of the 
Sumner swung aloft, in which, occasionally, a 
cadet recalled his sea-going experiences of last 
June, in the trip to Jamestown. 

A roller-coaster, a human roulette wheel, 
swings, etc., were liberally patronized. 

The restaurant was arranged so as to face 
the stage, on which the following play was 
given before an appreciative audience: 

PROGRAMME. 
Friday, August 9, 1907. 
“AFTER ELECTION.” 
Caste: 
The Hon. “Joe” Bigstick, Governor of the 
State John K. Brown 
Merilla Bigstick, his daughter, 
Walter R. Weaver 
Mrs. Bigstick, his wife Thomas Lonergan 
Warren Jordan, her son Emile Cutrer 
James, Secretary to the Governor, 

; Robert C. Cotton 
Anita, a child Hickam 
SYNOPSIS: 

The laws of the state decree that the Gov- 
ernor must be childless. On these conditions 
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“Joe” Bigstick has been elected Governor, He 
is just married to his second wife who, un- 
known to himself, has a son by her previous 
martiage. The Governor has a daughter of his 
own'by his first marriage. The son and daugh- 
ter, ignorant of their relation, have become 
engaged while at college. The complications 
arising from an unexpected reunion of the 
family, as to be expected, are numerous. 


Scene layed in the house of the Governor. 


It was midnight before the visitors took re- 
luctant leave of their indefatigable hosts. 


Among recent social events was an after- 
noon tea given by Mrs. Scott on the lawn ad- 
joining the superintendent’s quarters, on July 
26th. The weather was propitious after much 
adverse threatening, and the location for such 
a function unsurpassable. Mrs. Scott was as- 
sisted by her sister, Miss Merrill, who poured 
tea; by Mrs. Howze, who served ices, and by 
Miss Hunter, sister of Major C. H. Hunter, 
Art. Corps, who assisted in receiving the 
guests. All of the officers and ladies of the 
garrison who remained after the summer ex- 
odus, and a number of officers, who, with their 
families, are sojourning in the vicinity, were 
among the guests. 

On August 7th the Van Courtlandt Chap- 
ter of the D, A. R. visited West Point as the 
guests of Mrs. S. S. Paine. They reached the 
Point by rail from Peekskill at about ro a. m., 
visited the points of local historic interest, 
lunched at Capt. Paine’s, where Mrs. Paine was 
assisted in receiving by Miss Anna B. Warner, 
Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Howze, and_ subsequently 
visited the various public buildings. Owing to 
the sham battle earlier in the day, dress parade 
was omitted on that afternoon. 

The U. S. M. A. Band contributed its ser- 
vices at a concert given in aid of the work of 
the Village Improvement Society, on the 
grounds of Hon. John Bigelow, at Highland 
Falls, N. Y., on Thursday evening, August Ist. 
Almost $175 was realized from the sale of 
tickets on the occasion. 

On the same evening the cadets compensated 
their friends for the omission of the concert 
by an impromptu minstrel show, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed. A cakewalk and a water- 
melon race were among the most interesting 
features of the show. 

Mrs. John M. Carson is a guest of her son, 
Major John M. Carson, Jr. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. Wright P. 
Edgerton, Miss Gladys Edgerton and Miss 
Merrill, all of New York; Lieut. von Speiss, 
of Austria-Hungary; Col. S. E. Allen and Mrs. 
Allen have been among recent visitors at the 
post registered at the hotel. 

Capt. Herron has succeeded Capt. Coe as 
Adjutant of the Academy. 

Capt. Peter E. Traub and his family have 
been among recent arrivals at the garrison. 
They are quartered at No, 86, South End, re- 
cently vacated by Capt. Thayer. 
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GENTLEMEN] [he antiseptic 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 


nearness, anp comrort | OffeCt Of 


Anne 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD lasts for several 
“WME The Name is hours after use and is of 


— ven permanent benefit to the teeth. 

The = Unlike any other liquid anti- 
ye septic, it impregnates the teeth, 

BUTTON the mouth and the gums. 


CLASP 7 Sanitol Liquid is cooling and 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER ‘iy refreshing. It absorbs and re- 


SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS # inoves all the odors of tobacco 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, . 
Matled on sessigt of peice. and takes away that bad taste in 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers ; the mouth in the morning. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 5 a 
Try it and see how good it is. 


ALWAYS EASY Sold at your Post Exchange 


Lord & Taylor 


Dress Goods Department 
Advance Showing of 


Foreign Broadcloths 


We have now on exhibition in our Broadway show windows an 
interesting display of Foreign Broadcloths, showing the most exclusive 
shades for the coming Fall Season. 

The following colorings are among the latest adopted by Paris and 
London :— — 

Copenhagen Blue, Caledonian Green, Copper, Laurver, 
Crevette, Blondine, Pomino, Topaze and Prelat. 

A special invitation to view this advance showing of Foreign 

Broadcloths is extended to visitors from out of town. 


Broadway & 2oth St.; 5th Ave.; roth St. 
New York 
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Batialion Organization 


Adjutant, Hughes, E. S.; Sergeant-Major, Pat- 
ton; Quartermaster, Goethals; Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, Smith, R. D. 

Captains: Company A, Higley; Company B, 
Peterson; Company C, Chaney; Company D, Mc- 
Intosh; Company E, Cutres; Company F, Jarman. 

Lieutenants: Company A, Beavers, Stockton; 
Company B, Sward, Buckner; Company C, Muh- 
lenberg, Sumner; Company D, Garey, Edgerton; 
Company E, Sturdevant, Woodbury; Company F, 
Dixon, Dickinson. 

First Sergeants: Company A, Grebel; Company 
3, Philom; Company C, Stearns; Company D, 
Lee; Company E, Harrington; Company F, 
Simpson. 

Company Quartermaster-Sergeants: Company 
A, Delano; Company B, Lyman: Company C, Ful- 
ler; Company D, Johnson, R. D. Company E, 
McNabb; Company F, Marks, E. H. 

Sergeants: Company A, Goetz, Richardson, 
Eichelberger, Hayes, T., Gage; Company B, Rum- 
bough, Donaldson, Mills, Taylor, C. J.; Company 
C, Godfrey, Taylor, H. L., Baehr, Munnikhuysen ; 
Company D, Kelly, Brice, Purdon, Parker; Com- 
pany E, Mountford, Briscoe, Hanna, North; Com- 
pany F, Besson, Morrow, J. C., Beardslee, Wright, 
Rossell. 

Corperals: Company A, Beard, Griswold, Wal- 
lace, Waterman, Dunlop; Company B, Haver- 
kamp, Wildrick, Marshburn, Sherman, Torrey; 
Company C, Garlington, Aleshire, Harmon, Chris 
tian; Company D, Strong, Kallock, Dunn, B. C. 
Muir, Cochrane; Company E, Hines, Jones, 
Chamberlin, Leonard, Burr; Company F, Fowler, 
Uhl, Pullen, Sohlberg, Selleck. 

The Baroness Goto, of Tokio, Japan, and Mrs. 
J. Kent Worthington, of Baltimore, are guests 
at the hotel. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Captain H. L. Laubach, 23rd Infantry, is 
convalescent, after a severe attack of malaria. 

Lieutenant John P. Hasson, 6th Cavalry, 
was absent from the Post a few days, con- 
ducting recruits to Fort Meade, S. D. 

Lieutenant E. J. Ely, 5th Cavalry, took re- 
cruits to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, during 
the month. 

On every evening, when there is not parade, 
the depot band gives a concert in the East 
parade in the band stand. Many city visitors 
are alwavs present. 

Lieutenant D. C. Anderson, 6th Infantry, 
has arrived in the garrison He takes the 
place of Lieutenant W. G. Heaton, 13th Cav- 
alry. 

Among recent dinner givers the past few 
weeks may be mentioned Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Hasson, who entertained in honor of General 
and Mrs. Allen Smith; Colonel R. K. Evans, 
who presided as host at a charming dinner 
party for a number of friends; Captain and 
Mrs. W. L. Pyles, who had Mrs. Alfred Brad- 
ley, Miss Laubach and Captain Luhn for 
guests; and Lieutenant and Mrs. Allen Par- 
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ker, who entertained a few friends at an in- 
formal Sunday dinner. 

Captain G. Soulard Turner has returned to 
the Post after a visit spent in Detroit, Mich. 

Captain Clarence Bunker is home again 
from Cuba where he took a number of re- 
cruits. 

Mrs. Francisco, sister of Mrs. Alfred 
ley, has returned to her home 
days’ visit here. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. George B. Rodney en- 
tertained Mrs. Jones and Miss Jones, of Ok- 
lahoma, a few days lately. 

Brigadier-General and Mrs. Allen Smith and 
Miss Smith, guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. 
John P. Hasson, have left for Fort Wright, 
Wash., for a visit with friends. 

Mr. Taylor, of St. Louis, was a garrison 
visitor lately, the guest of Captain G. S. Tur- 
ner. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. E. J. Ely, 5th Cavalry, 
are visiting in Iowa this month. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. J. P. Hasson*’are home 
again from Fort Meade, S. D. 

Miss Blanche Turner, sister of Captain G. S. 
Turner, has gone to spend the remainder of 
the summer in the family summer home in 
Arcadia, Mo. 

Colonel W. O. G. Hamilton, C. A., and 
wife, were visitors in the garrison very re- 
cently. . 

Captain and Mrs. Ola W. Bell entertained 
Mrs. Bell’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Poulin, of 
St. Louis, the past few weeks. 

Captain and Mrs. Henry G. Lyon, of St. 
Louis, were entertained here for a few days 
lately bv friends. 


Brad- 
after a few 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Governor Warfield. of Maryland, and his staff 
were the guests of Lieut.-Col. Deems at luncheon 
on the 1oth of July. Later, the First Maryland 
Regiment passed in review. The Governor ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the troops. 

On the 15th of July the troops returned to bar- 
racks, and the National Guard to Baltimore, after 
ten strenuous days in camp at this post. The 
enemy attacked again and again, but were bravelv 
repulsed by the land forces. The big “battle” 
was fought from noon of the 13th to noon of 
the 14th. During the twenty-four hours there 
was a continuous bombardment both by land 
and sea, which finally resulted in the sinking of 
the enemy’s fleet. 

On the Fourth of July a truce was declared 
and everv one witnessed the field day sports. The 
summaries were: 

100-Yard Dash.—Corporal Thomas. 4oth Co., 
first; Corporal W. E. Fordney, 21st Co., second; 
Private Tohn M. House, 21st Co., third. Time, 
II 3-5 seconds. 

Potato Race—Musician Francks. 103d Co., 
first: Private Sessurno, 21st Co., second. Time, 
I minute 1 second. 

220-Yard Dash.—Corporal Levilsberger. 4oth 
Co., first; Private G. W. Alley, 21st Co., second. 
Time, 27 3-5 seconds. 

Equipment Race.—Private J. C. Whitfield, 21st 
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Co., first; Mechanic Burkman, 40th Co., second. 
Time, 1 minute 58 seconds. 

Relay Race.—Twenty-first Company 
first; Fortieth Company Team, second. 
minute 35 seconds. 

Officers of the meet were: Capt. A. W. Chase, 
officer-in-charge; Captain G. Ordway, Capt. F. 
H. Lincoln and Lieut. S. C. Cardwell, judges and 
timekeepers; Lieut. H. S. Brown, starter; Lieut. 
W. M. Davis, statistical officer; Sergt. James T. 
Wall, announcer. The salute to the Union was 
fired at noon. 

With the exception of one accident the ten 
days in camp were very pleasant, and every one 
was sorry to see the militia leave. 

During the sub-calibre practice of “Battery 
Stricker,” Captain F. H. Lincoln was painfully 
but not seriously wounded. The trouble arose 
from a defective primer. After repeated attempts 
to fire the primer, Captain Lincoln investigated 
to see what the trouble was. He. assisted in with- 
drawing the primer when it exploded and struck 
Capt. Lincoln in the abdomen. He is getting 
along nicely and will be able to report for duty 
in a few days. 

Major and Mrs. Wilcox, who have just returned 


Team, 
Time, | 


“3 in One”’ Oil Has No Equal 
for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
“3 in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather, No acid. 

F A test willtell. Write for sample 
FEE pottle. G. W. COLE COMPANY, 


122 New Street, New York, N.Y, 


Children’s Fall Outfitting 
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from Cuba, were the guests of Captain and Mrs. 
Cruikshank for a day. 

Mrs. E. S. Jefferson and Miss Hall, of Dela- 
ware City, and Miss Sproul, of Philadelphia, were 
the guests of Mrs. F. H. Lincoln during the 
manceuvres. 

Miss Coyle is visiting her sister, Mrs. H. S. 
Brown. 

Three new companies will be organized at Fort 
McHenry, and one here. Major Hubbard is or- 
dered to Fort McHenry in command, and Captain 
Raymond and Lieutenant Langhorst are ordered 
to this post. 

Mrs. Cardwell has her mother and brother with 
her. 

Mrs. Cruikshank and Miss Mary left for her 
home in Evanston, IIl., this week; Captain Cruik 
shank leaves for his new station, Fort Leaven 
worth, the first of the coming week. 

Captain Deems will leave for his new station, 
Fort Sill. the 1st of August. 

It has finally been decided to make Fort Mc- 
Henry a separate post. Three companies will be 
organized there. For the past winter Fort Mc- 
Henry has only had a handful of men to take 
care of the propertv. It is pleasant to know that 


CHAS. J. BENEDUM, ENGRAVER 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, RE- 
CEPTIONS, AT HOME, DINNER, 
CALLING CARDS, LETTER AND 
NOTE HEADS, CRESTS, MONO- 
GRAMS, ADDRESS DIES AND 
PLATES ENGRAVED, PRINTED 
AND EMBOSSED. 


ENGRAVED PLATE, SCRIPT 
(NAME ONLY) AND 100 
CARDS - - $140 


1560 NASSAU STRBET, NEW YORK CITY 


One child, aniong many, will often attract immediate attention 


by a certain distinctive, exclusive style of dress. 


Originality, com- 


bined with correctness in style, are always apparent in our garments 


and general outfitting for children, misses and youths; 


because we 


have made the clothing of children our exclusive business for years. 


New Catalogue Ready Sept. Ist 


You will certainly appreciate our large New Fall Catalogue, and, 
if you favor us with an order by mail, you will also appreciate what 
accurate and prompt service our splendidly organized Mail Order 


Department will give you. 
article, and is profusely illustrated. Mailed for 4c 


Address Dept. 61, 60-62 West 23d St., « - - 


The catalogue plainly describes each 


stamps! te cover postage 


NEW YORK 
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the old fort is not to be turned into an immigra- 
tion or quarantine station. 

Captains Vance and Wyke have reported at 
Fort McHenry for duty. 

Mrs. H. B. Black, wife of Captain Black, Sig- 
nal Corps, will be the guest of her father, Lieut.- 
Col. Clarence Deems, for several weeks. 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Lieutenants C. C. Shudt, 25th Infantry; C. 
H. Loop, 13th Infantry; and R. D. Bates, 29th 
Infantry, all of whom have been recently sta- 
tioned here, have been promoted to the rank 
of First Lieutenant and transferred to the Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

Captain James Justice, Lieutenants J. L. 
Bond, Reuben Taylor and Frederick Terrell, 
19th Infantry, all attended the rifle competi- 
tion at Leon Springs. Mr. Terell lived in San 
Antonio before entering the Service. 

The headquarters and band of the 19th In- 
fantry, arrived here. One battalion of the 
Regiment arrived over a month ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Howe, of El Paso, are 
visiting their parents, Colonel and Mrs. Howe, 
Artillery Corps, stationed in Rhode Island. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. John J. Miller are en- 
tertaining Miss Edwards, daughter of Colonel 
E. A. Edwards. 

Mr. Francis Moore, of El Paso, was the 
guest of honor at an elaborate dinner given 
recently by Lieutenant and Mrs. W. P. Screws, 
19th Infantry. A musical programme ren- 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 
Aid-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General 
ih amie 


Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’? and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N.Y. 


AND BY 


The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 


se 


Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature possessed 
by no other book. 
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dered by Mr. Moore in the evening was en- 
joyed by all the guests. 

Mrs. W. P. Screws and Mrs. J. J. Miller 
were joint hostesses at informal bridge one 
afternoon. A number of El Paso guests were 
present besides the Post ladies. 

A garrison visitor of note in the person of 
General Manuel Hernandez of the Mexican 
Army, was present for a few hours one after- 
noon, the guest of some of the officers of the 
Post. 

Major Wm. D. Beach and Mrs. Beach, of 
the 15th Cavalry. were El Paso visitors a few 
days. 

Captain E. S. Wright, rst Cavalry, is doing 
some very good recruiting work in his office in 


El Paso. 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Contracts amounting to $818,000 have al- 
ready been let for the erection of buildings in 
the new Brigade Post. Workmen are busy 
in construction of hay sheds and granaries 
and breaking ground preparatory to the work 
of putting up the fine structures which will 
grace the garrison in the future. 

The Ninth Infantry reached this post the 
middle of the month and are rapidly making 
themselves at home in their new station. 

The past few weeks have found practically 
all the officers of Fort Sam Houston at Camp 
Mabry or Leon Springs, where interest cen- 
ters in the rifle competitions and manceuvres. 
Captain L. H. Holbrook, of Fort Wingate, is 
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By 
ieut,-Col. James A. Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 


Capt. 24th Infantry 
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PALL MALL 
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THE “PERFECT” DRESS TIE 


appeals notably to Army and Navy officers, 
than whom nobody is more regardful of the 
niceties of dress. It lends trimness, ease 
and poise. 

Buttons on like a collar and “stays put.” 
Can’t slide or ride, crawl or fall. 

Every size tie for every size collar. White 
or Black for formal and informal wear. 

Ask your furnisher and look for the label 
“THE PERFECT TIE.” No tie genuine 
without it. 


KEYS & LOCKWOOD 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH, NEW YORK 
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“Calox Clean” 


is a degree of perfection in 
cleanliness so far above that 
attained by using any other 
dentifrice that dentists endorse 


ny 
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The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


as the most perfect dentifrice 
now on the market. It cleans the 
mouth, whitens the teeth and 
leaves the mouth aseptic, sweet 
and clean. 


The Oxygen does it. 
Of all Druggists or at the Post Canteen, 25 Cents 


Dainty trial size can and booklet sent 
on receipt of 5 cents (stamp or coin) 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Det. (, 91 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Few tobaccos suit all tastes. 
The one that can, most justly, 
lay claim to that distinction— 
being an exquisite blend of 
choice flavors, is the famous 


LUCKY STRIKE 
Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


Cured by a secret process—it 
does not bite the tongue. 
Burns well, gives a long, cool, 
sweet smoke, without waste. 
Pocket size, tin box, 10c. 
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being congratulated on _ particularly good 
shooting at Leon Springs. He made the high- 
est score on skirmish runs and made a maxi- 
mum out of a possible fifty at 500 yards. 

Chaplain T. J. Dickson had a recent experi- 
ence with two soldiers who attempted to carry 
away a very valuable bronze cannon from his 
door yard in the wee, sma’ hours of the morn- 
ing. He investigated the noise, discovered 
the intruders and demanded them to throw up 
their hands. One was caught and the other 
one, while fleeing, was slightly wounded from 
a bullet fired from the Chaplain’s revolver. The 
men were put under arrest. 

The Riding Club met at the home of Miss 
Constance Clark one evening recently. A new 
route was taken, going out the Austin road to 
the Salado, where the young ladies enjoyed 
a delicious supper. 

Canoeing has proved one of the summer’s 
amusements and the picturesque San Antonio 
River has found many enthusiastic canoeists 
from town and garrison lately gliding on its 
waters. 

General Albert Meyer, Colonel R. R. Stev- 
ens, Captain C. E. Hay, and Captain S. B. 
Bootes were absent several days attending the 
State encampment at Austin. 

Captain D. J. Baker, 9th, Infantry, has re- 
ported for duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. He 
serves as one of the range officers during the 
rifle competition there. 

Major Lucian G. Berry, 3rd Field Artillery, 
has arrived here, after a two months’ leave of 
absence, to enter upon the duties of his com- 
mand. 

Captain Fred T. Austin reported for duty 
here, relieving Lieutenant John Symington as 
Post Adjutant. 

Colonel George Le Roy Brown, U. S. A., 
retired, until recently commander of Fort 
Sam Houston, has been detailed for duty as 
Commandant of Peacock’s Military Institute 
in San Antonio. 

General Charles Humphrey, late Quarter- 
master General of the United States Army, 
and recently retired as Major-General, with a 
party of friends, spent a few days in the city 
lately, en route to Mexico City. 

Captain and Mrs. Arrowsmith are 
again after a prolonged visit spent in 
East. 

Lieutenant Fred Terrell, 19th Infantry, who 
is on duty at the competition at Leon Springs, 
is renewing old acquaintances in San Antonio, 
his home town. Lieutenant Terrel is of the 
19th Infantry, stationed at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

General Tohn L. Bullis, U. S. A., retired, 
is suffering from a bruised foot caused by fall- 
ing in alighting from a street car. 

Absentees from the garrison number Mrs. 
Charles Hay, who is visiting her parents in 
Michigan; Mrs. Fleming and Mrs. E. C. Carey, 
who are visiting in the East; Mrs. Le Roy 
Bartlett and Miss Franklin, who are guests of 
Captain Thomas Franklin, at West Point, N. 
Y.: and Miss Florence Roberts, who has sailed 
for the Islands to join Major H. L. Roberts 
in Manila. 


home 
the 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Battery C, 5th Field Artillery, left here the 
latter part of the month for a twelve-day hike 
to Des Moines, Ia., where they took an ac- 
tive part in the mancuvres of the Iowa Na- 
tional Guard, returning again on foot. Capt. 
D. E. Aultman was in command. 

Three troops of the 13th Cavalry, stationed 
at Fort Sill, Okla., arrived here after a three- 
weeks’ march. 

Major D. H. Boughton was chief umpire at 
the Iowa National Guard manceuvres while 
they were in progress. He was assisted by a 
number of other officers from the service 
schools. 

Absentees from the garrison the past few 
weeks include Capt. Chas. Crawford, who is 
spending his vacation in the East; Lieut. H. O. 
Olson, visiting in Iowa; Col. and Mrs. Wm. 
Paulding, who are touring the East; Capt. C. 
B. Clayton, absent in Portland, Ore.; Lieut. L. 
W. Cass, a visitor to the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion; Major Henry Kesley, who has gone to 
Des Moines; Lieut. C. N. Morrow, who is 
visiting. Kentucky relatives; Captain Munroe 
McFarland, a Canada tourist; Capt. G. E. 
Mitchell, a guest of Capt. Martin, who is tour- 
ing Europe this summer; Lieut. K. T. Riggs, 
10th Cavalry, who has joined his family in the 
East, and Capt. and Mrs. J. E. Normoyle, who 
are visiting New York. 

Major and Mrs. W. W. Martin entertained 
at a charming dancing party in honor of Capt. 
C. A. Martin. 

Mrs. Silver was hostess at a dinner given in 
honor of her guests, the Misses Smith, of To- 
peka. 

Lieut. Lockett entertained Mrs. Percy Silver, 
the Misses Smith and Lieuts. Morrow and 
Jordan at a dray party. 

The young people gave a pleasant hop, at 
which were present a number from the city. 

Mrs. Percy Silver gave a box party in 
honor of her guests, the Misses Smith. 

Mrs. E. N. Fessler was hostess at a trolley 
party. Her guests were the members of the 
Bide-a-wee Club, also the Mesdames Axton, 
Dickson, Dyrenforth and Butts. 

Lieut. Patterson gave a theatre party to a 
number of his bachelor friends, having for 
guest of honor Capt. F. Wharton Griffin, 5th 
Cavalry. 

Lieut. and Mrs. F. Weiczorek have arrived 
from Cuba and are the guests of Mrs. Gia- 
comini. 

Lieut. Clarence O. Sherril has returned from 
New York. 

Lieut. A. S. Singleton, 5th Infantry, is here, 
the guest of Lieut. Patterson. 

Lieut. Joseph Cummings is home again from 
a visit spent in Indiana. 

Mrs. Peter Murray has returned from a 
three-weeks’ visit with relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lieut. L. 
again. 

Capt. Geo. Q. Green has arrived from Fort 
Monroe. 


S. Morey, 12th Cavalry, is home 
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A Legal trial by Jury is given before 
twelve fair-minded men for a verdict, but 
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Lieut. James S. Taylor has returned from 
Fort Sheridan, where he has been attending 
the rifle competition. 

Lieut. Eugene Armstrong, 13th Cavalry, has 
arrived to join his command. 

Lieut. Crusan is here, the guest of friends, 
for a few weeks. 

General Hall is home again in the garrison, 
after a visit spent in Western points. 

The library being built here by Miss Helen 
M. Gould will be adorned by two bronze stat- 
ues, the “Crusader” and “Joan of Arc,” pur- 
chased recently by Miss Gould in Paris. Miss 
Gould will be present at the dedicatory cere- 
mony of the library building. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Brig.-Gen. J. Franklin Bell, chief of staff of 
the United States army, declared, while on an 
inspection tour of Fort Wright military reserva- 
tion, two miles west of Spokane, July 30, that 
the United States army needs not only more pay, 
but also more officers. He finds there is difficulty 
in getting recruits for the ranks, explaining that 
when an able-bodied youth can earn $3 a day in 
the harvest field in this country, he will not jump 
at the chance of drawing $13 a month in the army, 
notwithstanding there are many advantages in 
addition to this amount of money which a country 
boy would enjoy during the three years’ service 
as a soldier. He added: 

“It is the expense incident to eternally packing 
up and moving and settling again which keeps the 
noses of officers and soldiers on the grindstone. 
When thev observe that the compensation of 
nearly everybody else. either in or out of public 
service, has been influenced for the better by the 
great prosperity of the country, they cannot but 
feel under the circumstances that there are other 
callings in which they could earn a larger recom- 
pense for the same amount of work than in the 
army.” 


General Bell waz; met by Colonel Lea Febiger, 
commandant of Fort Wright, and taken to the 
post, where he made a general insnection. In the 
afternoon General Bell. accomnanied by Colonel 
Febiger, Major Plumer and Captain M. F. Davis 
and a party including L. G. Monroe, secretary 
of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce; F. E. 
Elmendorf, L. MacLean, W. F. Zimmerman and 
Alexander M. Lupfer made a trip to old Fort 
Sherman at Goeur d’Alene, Idaho, returning 
afterward to Fort Wright, where Colonel Febi- 
ger was host 

General Bell said before starting for the 
East: 

“T believe it would be better for the morale of 
the soldiers to permit light beer to be sold in post 
canteens where the men’s taste could be satisfied 
by something which is not harmful and could be 
strictly controlled by those in charge of the post, 
and where there is a reasonable control by mili- 
tary discipline. For the lack of opportunity to 
secure light drinks at a post canteen many men 
go away from the post to towns nearby and into 
dives where the cheapest liquor is sold and in 


many cases where harmful and injurious mixtures 
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are sold as imitation of the real article for profit 
only.” 

In Spokane the veterans of the Civil War 
and their descendants and of the Spanish- 
American War have organized a regiment of 
the Union Veteran's union with these officers: 

Colonel, Judge Norman Buck; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Emerv P. Gilbert; Major, Del Cary 
Smith; Surgeon, Kk. P. Allen, of Pullman, Wash. ; 
delegates to the national convention, Harry Ros- 
enhaupt; Adjutant, F. L. Chaplin, Quartermaster, 
John F. Hoyt: Officer of the Day. W. T. Wil- 
liams, and 40 charter members. 

Captain and Mrs. E. H. Shuttleworth, of the 
Third Regiment of Infantry, stationed at Fort 
Wright, have gone to the Philippine Islands. Cap- 
tain Shuttleworth will be stationed on the island 
of Samar, one of the Philippine group. 

Seventy-six veterans who served in the Civil 
War in regiments of Illinois and now living in 
Washington, have formed a permanent State or- 
ganization. Colonel J. W. Langley was elected 
president of the association and Major R. R. 
Harding secretary. The place selected for the 
next meeting was North Yakima, where the reg- 
ular encamoment of the Washington department 
is to take place next year. The meeting was de- 
voted to the election of officers and to an ex- 
change of war reminiscences. Major R. R. Hard- 
ing was chairman of the meeting and introduced 
the speakers. Those responding were W. A. 
Lord, H. G. Ingraham. Jerome Morrissey, J. A. 
Peters, H. A. Frederick, E. E. Van Otender, C. 
D. Quinn, S. A. Gibson, J. C. Stanford, Edward 
Phelps, A. Bovee, E. W. Swann and J. E. Stew- 
art. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


Senator Charles Dick. of Ohio, was the guest 
of Captain and Mrs. Celwyn Hampton during 
the past week. 

Mrs. Robert A. George, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been visiting Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Graves. 

Among the officers detailed as range officers at 
the National Rifle competition to be held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in August, are Captain Cromwell 
Stacey, Lieutenant W. P. Kitts and Lieutenant 
J. B. Woo!lnough. 

Miss Winifred Pollock, of Mexico City, is vis- 
iting Lieutenant and Mrs. E. S. Sayer. 

Mrs. H. A. Lemhauser and son, Watson, ar- 
rived from the East on Wednesday. 

A farewell concert was tendered Captain and 
Mrs. G. L. Parmenter by the band on Thursday 
afternoon. Cantain and Mrs. Parmenter left 
Thursdav for Plattsburg, N. Y., where they will 
remain for three months. 

Mrs. Ruth Saver and Mr. Sayer are guests of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Saver. 

General J, Franklin Bell arrived Friday morn- 
ing on an inspecting tour. While in the garrison 
he was accompanied by his aide, Captain Milton 
S. Davis. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles Williams he!d an in- 
formal recention for General J. Franklin Bell. 
which was attended by the officers and ladies of 
the garrison. 

A farewell hon was given the officers and la- 
dies of the garrison. 
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A farewell hop was given the officers and ladies 
of the 2nd Battalion previous to their departure 
for Fort Douglas, Utah. 

The 2nd Battalion, 21st Infantry, left for Fort 
Douglas, Utah, Sunday, July 28th, Major Leon- 
hauser in command. 

Victor Hearn, of Columbus, Ohio, is visiting 
his parents, Major and Mrs. L. J. Hearn. 

Among the officers who left last Wednesday 
for Leon Springs to attend the rifle competitions 
to be held at Camp Flint, were Captain C. E. 
Hampton, Captain Hackney, Lieutenant E. S. 
Sayer, Lieutenant J. F. Ware, Lieutenant Dab- 
ney, Lieutenant Preston and Lieutenant Chase 


Doster. 
Fort Apache, Ariz. 


A number of delightful entertainments have 
been given by Major and Mrs. Bishop in honor 
of their daughter, Miss Marion, who is at home 
for the holidays. Among them was a riding party 
followed by a dinner in the woods. 

Lieutenant Raysor, Co. E, 5th Cavalry, has 
returned to the post after an absence of three 
months. Mrs. Raysor is still with her parents in 
Escondido, California. 

Captain Herbert Smith, Medical Department, 
has been relieved from duty by Contract Surgeon 
Shepard. Doctor Smith will sail for the Philip- 
pines on the 5th of August. 
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Lieutenant Martin, 5th Cavalry, has been ap- 
pointed Adjutant of the Second Squadron, sta- 
tioned in this post. 

Many guests from the White River Agency at- 
tended Major and Mrs. Bishop’s reception given 
for their daughter. 

A dance was given in the post hall by Lieuten- 
ant Rodney in honor of Miss Marion Bishop. 

Practice marches have begun in earnest. It 
is expected that the Second Squadron will march 
to Fort Grant, Arizona, in September or October. 

A large number of new horses have arrived 
and been assigned to the troops in place of those 
condemned. 

Mrs. Sebree Smith has left the garrison and 
with her daughters, is spending the summer in her 
cottage at “La Jolla by the Sea,” in Southern 
California. Mrs. Smith's departure from the post 
deprives the soldiers and children of the Sunday 
School, also the Sunday and Thursdav evening 
singing services which she organized about two 
years ago, as the church is now closed. 

Mr. Tuttle, of Rice, Arizona, has been given 
the beef contract beginning July rst. He has en- 
larged the butcher shop and expects to furnish 
fresh fruits and vegetables which he will bring in 
his stages from Rice, Arizona. 

Captain and Mrs. Haight, with their children 
and servants, have gone from the garrison. 
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The Naval Academy 


Colonel Baron Wattman, of the General Staff, 
Austro-Hungarian Army, visited the Naval 
Academy, August 2d. Col. Wattman was shown 
the various places of interest in the Naval Acad- 
emy, under the escort of Lieut.-Comd’r H. J. 
Zeigemeier, U. S. N., and was entertained at 
lunch by Captain Badger, superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. 

August 3d, the Argo, one of the fleet of small 
vessels attached to the Naval Academy, sailed 
for the Jamestown Exposition, with the follow- 
ing midshipmen aboard: Midshipmen Riegear, 
Carroll, Van Der Boe, Bennett, C. V. Roberts, 
Gelin, Saxer and Nordyke. The midshipmen are 
all second classmen and are under the charge of 
Midshipman Carroll. 

The first division of the second class of mid- 
shipmen, about sixty in number, was detached 
from the Naval Academy on August 2d and 
given sixty davs’ leave. On the day following, 
the second division of the same class reported at 
the Naval Academy for practical instruction in 
steam and steam engineering. They will remain 
at this work until October 1st, when the academic 
vear begins, when they will take up the regular 
course of instruction. 

The first member of the new fourth class to 
resign from the Naval Academy was Midshipman 
R. L. Boush, of Springfield, Kentucky. This is 
the second vacancy that has occurred—the other 
being by the drowning of Midshipman Phinney. 

Prof. D. M. Garrison, U. S. N., attached to 
the Naval Academy. is recovering from a recent 
operation for appendicitis. The operation_was 
performed Julv 27th 

Lieut.-Comd’r Waldo Evans, U. S. N., has 
been detached from the Naval Academy and or- 
dered to insnection duty at the Bureau of Navi 
gation, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Stimson J. Brown, U. S. N., has been 
appointed head of the Department of Mathemat 
ics and Mechanics, Naval Academy, vice Prof. 
Wm. W. Hendrickson, U. S. N.. retired. This 
department is a new one, the authorities having 
blended the two former ones of Mathematics and 
Mechanics. 

Lieut.-Comd’r C. B. McVey. U. S. N., of the 
Department of Discipline, Naval Academy, has 
been detached and ordered to the U. S. S. Ala- 
bama. Lieut.-Comd’r E. L. Beach, U. S. N., has 
been assigned to the position formerly occupied 
by Lieut.-Comd’r McVey. 


The United States steamer Standish left here 
on Saturday for the practice fleet, carrying mails 
and clean linen. The fleet is at Bath, Me. 

The engagement of Miss Kateine Lane Heffin- 
ger and Lieut. Benyouard B. Wygant U. S. 
N., now attached to the battleship Georgia, is 
announced. Miss Heffinger is the daughter of 
Dr. Arthur C. Heffinger, U. S. N., retired, and 
now a well-known specialist in surgery, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Lieut. Wygant is the son of 
Colonel Wygant, U. S. A. 

Prof. N. M. Terry, head of the Department of 
Physics and Chemistry, Naval Academy, and 
family, spent part of August at Long Point, a 
beautiful spot in Round Bay, Severn River. 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


Lieutenant-Commander and Mrs. Charles P. 
Shaw have announced the marriage of Mrs. 
Shaw’s daughter, Miss Ruth Emery, to Ensign 
Horace Christopher Laird, U. S. N., on Tues- 
day, the 6th of August, 1907, at their residence 
in Westover avenue, Ghent, Norfolk, Va. 

Assistant Paymaster Edward N. Werten- 
baker entertained at dinner last Saturday 
evening on board the U. S. S. Brooklyn. Cov- 
ers were laid for six, and the guests were: Mrs. 
R. Spencer Douglas, Misses Abbie and Mary 
Wilson, Dr. Schall and Lieutenant McComman. 

Midshipman Lowell entertained very delight- 
fully on Monday afternoon on board the U. S. 
S. Maine. His guests were: Mrs. Kingdom, Miss 
Charlotte Van Loan, of Dayton, O.; Miss 
Bertha Scott, Miss Elizabeth Scott, Lieutenant 
Phillbrick, U. S. A.; Ensign Walker, U. S. N.; 
Midshipman Todd and Midshipman Davis, 
5; 

Lieutenant B. C. Allen, U. S. N., recently 
spent a week in Norfolk, visiting friends. 

Naval Constructor Richard M. Watts, who 
was recently ordered to this yard as the head 
of the construction and repair department, has 
renorted for duty. 

The following announcement is of much in- 
terest to the naval set of this vicinity, as Miss 
Lee, during her residence in Norfolk, two 
winters ago, attended many of the social 
events in the Yard during that period: “Mrs. 
Fitzhugh Lee, formerly a resident of Norfolk, 
has announced the engagement of her daugh- 
ter Virginia to Lieutenant John Carter Mont- 
gomery, of the United States Army.” Miss 
Lee is the youngest daughter of Mrs. Lee and 
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the late General Fitzhugh Lee, distinguished 
alike for his service in the Confederate Army 
and in the Army of the United States. Gen- 
eral Lee was the first president of the James- 
town Exposition Company. Lieutenant Mont 
gomery is stationed at Fort Riley, Kans., where 
Lieut. George Mason Lee and his family, and 
Mrs. Lewis Brown, Jr., formerly Miss Anne 
Fitzhugh Lee, who married Lieut. Brown, of 
the Army, also have their homes. Miss Ellen 
Lee, now the wife of Captain Rhea, of the cav 
alry, with her husband and children, is at 
Fort Leavenworth. Mrs. Lee’s association with 
the Seventh Cavalry will be unusually strong, 
for, after her youngest daughter’s marriage, 
she will have given three daughters and one 
son to it. Mrs. and Miss Lee are the guests of 
Mrs. Caskie Cabell, in Richmond 

Midshipman Roberts, U. S. N., entertained at 
luncheon on Saturday last on board the U. 
Missour His guests were: Mrs. Samuel Lin- 
thicum, Miss Katherine Newbill, Miss Bessie 
Lamd, of Williamsburg, and the junior officers 
of the ship. 

Assistant Naval Constructor R. P. Schla- 
bach, U. S. N., has recently returned from 
two weeks’ leave. Paymasters H. H. Balthis 
and E. H. Tricou, U. S. N., are on leave. 

Announcement has been made of the engage 
ment of Miss Elizabeth Gilmer Tyler, of Wil 
liamsburg, Va., and Midshipman Alfred Harte 
Miles. U. S. N., who is now serving on board 
the U. S. S. Kentucky. Miss Tyler is the 
daughter of President Lyon G. Tyler, of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and the granddaughter 
of the late John Tyler, President of the United 
States. and also the late Thomas Gilmer, once 
Secretary of the Navy. Midshipman Miles is 
the son of the late Lieutenant Charles R. 
Miles. U. S. N., who married a sister of Mrs. 
Hugo Osterhaus, wife of Captain Hugo Oster- 
haus. U. S. N., and was appointed to the Naval 
Academy by President Roosevelt. No date has 
been set for the wedding, but it is expected 
that it will take place in Williamsburg after 
the Kentuckw’s target practice off Province- 
town, in September. Miss Tyler and Midship- 
man Miles are both well known and have many 
relatives and friends in this vicinity 


The Last Practice Cruise of the 
U. S. S. Severn 


The Severn .has made its last practice cruise 
for the summer. These bi-monthly voyages up 
and down the bay for the benefit in particular 
of the fourth classmen found favor with part of 
the class, while the others would rather remain 
at the Naval Academy. 

The 44 voungsters who were on the ship have 
no good words for the cruisers. They were sum- 
marily transferred from the Olympia, separated 
from the rest of their classmates, and have been, 
like the adder, so filled with venom, that they 
have felt like stinging themselves. 

The happiest midshipmen in the complement of 
the ship were the four second classmen. Though 
but two years in the service on the Severn, they 
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filled the billets of full commissioned officers, had 
their own stateroom, ate in the wardroom and 
performed the duties of commissioned officers. 

The officers upon the ship were Lieut.-Comd’r 
Gates, commanding; Lieut. Marion, Lieut. Wain- 
wright, a surgeon, a paymaster, four midshipmen, 
acting as officers; a warrant officer and a pay- 
clerk. 

Several third classmen had petty positions, but 
the main body of them pulled on the ropes and 
performed the various duties assigned ordinary 
seamen, along with the fourth classmen. About 
eighty of the latter went in each cruise. They 
had to man the tops, assist in hoisting and lower- 
ing sail, and, when not in active work, had to 
be on deck, awaiting orders, which came at in- 
tervals of every few minutes. The wait on deck 
was tiresome. The station of the class was be- 
tween the main and foremast. a most abbre- 
viated space for four-score able-bodied seamen. 
There is hardly standing room. The fourth class- 
men delighted to hear the order to take their sta 
tions in the rigging for in the tops and on the 
yards there is either sitting or standing room, 
with ample space for a long breath. 

The bill-of-fare was not satisfactory to home- 
fed vouths when the ship went to sea. As long 
as the Severn was in port the table d’hote was 
appetizing, but when fresh rations were shut off, 
when the Severn weighed anchor and cruised in 
the bay the landsmen found that “salt horse” and 
crated eggs too frequently reappeared at the three 
successive meals of the day 
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The article of water was a revelation to the 
new midshipmen. Only fluid distilled from the 
bay was given them to drink, and that without 
ice. The ice plant on the Severn made only a 
supply sufficient for the wardroom, and one of 
the ironies of the situation was that one of the 
youngsters had charge of the icemaking and 
never obtained a piece of the ice. 

The day begins with those who sleep on deck 
at 5 A. M. Those who swing up their hammocks 
below do not rise until 6. Scrubbing the deck 
and other similar drudgery were the only ex- 
emptions that the midshipmen had from the 
hard work attending upon the handling a ship 
under sails. When the boatswain piped: “All 
hands on deck!” the real sailors on the ship made 
a break for below and left the duties of the oc- 
casion for the neophytes in seamanship. 

Water was a luxury. It was so scarce on ship- 
board that a mfdshipman could with difficulty 
find enough to wash face and hands. Salt water, 
when used for other than a swim, left a sticky 
feeling on the cuticle. 

On the previous cruise, when the ship reached 
Solomon’s Island, 45 miles from Annapolis, where 
usually the midshipmen are allowed to go 
ashore, liberty was denied al except a favored 
few who had received special invitations to 
attend a shore party. 

Rates prevailed on shipboard. Beside keeping 
to their own places on deck, no fourth classman 
dared go below or come on deck save only by 
“the plebe’s gangway.” Se 

A new vernacular was developed on the cruise. 
The special naval tongue that belongs peculiarly 
to the midshipmen, together with the technical 
nautical terms, try the linguistic powers of the 
new midshipmen. Some attempt to “swallow’ 
the nautical dictionary too soon, and as the sea 
phrases are not well digested they produce 
strange anomalies. For “Haul on the halliards,” 
one of the young landsmen will call out: “Pull on 
this here rope.” “This end of ’er.” passes for 
the bow. and “that end of ’er,” for the stern. 


Elevator Etiquette. 


The trials and tribulations of the con- 
ductors on the many different elevators, in 
the State, War and Navy Building at Wash- 
ington are many. It takes more than a com- 
mon school education to be a success at 
this job. 

To be sure, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, the operator must be the per- 
sonification of politeness, but it is in his 
acquaintance with the many different of- 
ficials, and of the hundreds of military and 
naval officers on duty in the big granite 
building that his knowledge is valuable. 

There is as much etiquette on one of these 
cars on a busy day as one would find at one 
of the big dinners at the White House 
across the way, where the sitting of the 
guests around the festive board is one of 
rule or social priority. 
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The approach of the Secretary of State,. 
of War, or of the Navy in the direction 
of one of these “lifts” is signaled by a pe- 
culiar clapping of the hands by all the 
messengers or old veterans along the line 
who guard the approaches to the biggest 
office building in the world, or who watch 
over its corridors. 

So, at the sound of “three bells” on the 
push button (a Secretary’s call) and. no mat- 
ter who is on the elevator, be he an ad- 
miral or a general, the lever is reversed, 
down or up it goes, as the indicator reads, 
the car door is auickly and quietly opened 
and the Secretary is taken in and carried’ 
at once to the floor of his destination, for 
there is no stopping at the floors to take 
on or let anybody else off. , 

Now comes the time when the keen dis- 
cretion of the conductor—his remembrance 
of faces and his knowledge of ranks of 
army and navy officers and their precedence 
is brought into play. 

For instance, the other morning, on the 
dav of the funeral of a General officer, the 
building was alive with officers in full dress 
uniform on their way to Saint John's: 
Church to attend the ceremonies. ; 

A major of cavalry from Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, having business at the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, was on the elevator and 
was being shot up to the third floor, when: 
the sharp ringing of “three bells” an- 
nounced the Secretary of War at the ground 
floor. Down went the elevator. The big 
Secretary and the little Major saluted, and’ 
before the salutation was over “two bells” 
rang, meaning that an officer of high rank 
wished to ride in a jiffy. : 

The. Secretary, of course, was “it” and 
accordingly ushered out at the second floor, 
first by all means. 

Then up flew the elevator to. the fourth: 
floor to answer the “two bells” to take on a 
Brigadier General who desired to descend’ 
to the street floor.. More saluting by the 
Major. Down shot the elevator. The 
Brigadier departed and the Major who had 
been carried past his destination twice now 
breathed a sigh of relief. but just then “two 
bells” (an officer’s call) rang again on the 
second floor, and this time the Chief of 
Staff, with the rank of Major General, got 
aboard and down the Major went again, 
salute and all. 

After the Chief of Staff went the ever- 
polite conductor turned to the junior officer 
and observing his rank and insignia said, 
“Major, what floor, please?” 

“The third, please,” replied the belated 
officer, “but the next time I want it I'll 
walk.” 

This is a daily occurrence in the big gran- 
ite building, and oftentimes the clerks are 
carried up and down and up and down until’ 
every officer is properly disposed of before 
they can reach their destination. 
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MELACHRINO 


(M. MELACHRINO & CO., Cairo) 


High Life Egyptian Cigarettes 


M. Melachrino & Co. are purveyors and supply all the Courts, Used almost exclusively oy 
I 


Naval Officers aboard U. 
imbassies, 120 Clubs and 360 Regimental Messes throughout Europe Battleships and a 


By Appointment Manufactured only of extra fine 
To H.R. H. The King of Portugal The Hungarian Government quality in three sizes, 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Turk and Gough Streets SAN FRANCISCO 


EW Hotel, facing Jefferson Square. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue, 

the present shopping district. Car lines transferring all over the city pass 

the door. Every modern convenience. 350 rooms, single or en suite. 150 private 
baths. American and European plans. Prices moderate. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Stewart-Barker Company, Proprietors. (John G. Barker, formerly proprietor Hotel Colonial.) 
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It Cleans Clean 


The Prophylactic Tcoth Brush cleans 
not only the preminent parts of the 
teeth, but it penetrates the depres- 
sions and crevices in and be- 
tween the teeth. It cleans the 

teeth, the hidden places most 

liable to furnish a foothold 

for decay. The shaped 

bristles and the curved 

handle do it. That 

is Why «nost den- 

ists recom- 

mend the 

Prophy- 

lactic. 


because never 

sold from a pile 

in a show-case or 

on a counter, pro- 

miscuously handled by 

unclean fingers. Each 

brush comes to you ster- 
ilized, in our own yellow box, 

to be opened only by you. 
Made by clean people in a clean 
factory, in the pure atmosphere 


of a famous Massachusetts town. 


Three Sizes ; Two Styles ; Three Textures. 
The texture of each brush is marked on each box—no need of 
handling bristles. The Styles are: “PROPHYLACTIC” 
rigid handle, and “PROPHYLACTIC SPECIAL,” new 
flexible handle. Three Sizes: Adult's 35c., Youth's 25c., Child’s 
2£c. Three Textures: Soft, Medium, Hard. 


You can get it at your Post Exchange or Canteen 
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“Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere, If your 
dealer does not sell the PROPHYLAOTIO, we will deliver, post paid, 

on receipt of price. Send for literature on teeth and their proper 
cleansing and preservation, and_telling all about PROPHYLACTIC 
Tooth, Hair and Nail Brushes. > “ 3 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 186 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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